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Abusers’ charter goes unchecked 


REBECCA FOWLER 

Britain's most vulnerable and 
disturbed children continue to 
be exposed to sexual and phys- 
ical abuse in residential care 
homes, despite a series of 
damning inquiries over the last 
decade. 

The Government has con- 
sistently failed to act on rec- 
ommendations from the 
high-level inquiries set up to in- 
vestigate the scandals. Instead 
ministers have allowed a system 
to continue which still allows 
paedophiles and abusers to: 

■ Take up jobs in homes with- 
out being fully vetted. 

■ Escape prosecution after 
their activities have been 
discovered. 

■ Move on to other jobs 
without their activities being 
reported 

■ Undermine the word of the 
children who report them. 

■ Exploit the lack of spot 
checks and inspections on 
homes and the widespread re- 
luctance to believe children. 

■ Exploit the absence of a cen- 
tral regulatory body and code of 
conduct. 

Many child victims of abuse 


bear scars which can last a life- 
time. Some are not believed 
when they first complain, oth- 
ers still feel lasting shame and 
inadequacy and say that they axe 
haunted by the memory of their 
abusers, who were often the very 
people they had most trusted. 
Many lake their own lives. 

The problems in children's 
homes have been highlighted 
this month by the attempt to 
suppress the publication of a re- 
port into abuse in children's 
homes in Ctwyd North Wales, 
where at least 100 children may 
have suffered sexual abuse in' 
the Seventies and Eighties. It 
was feared that if the report was 
published it would provide the 
victims with evidence to sue the 
council. 

At least 12 former residents 
of the Gwyd homes have died 
in circumstances related to their 
experiences. More than 50 staff 
have been disciplined, but min- 
isters have done nothing to 
change the law to prevent the 
same thing happening today. 

Allan Levy QC, one of 
Britain's most distinguished 
authorities on child abuse, said 
yesterday: “At first there was 
so much interest in tackling this 



Despite recent 
scandals, child 
abusers are still able 
to flourish in 
children’s homes 
and ministers are 
doing little to stop it. 
Rebecca Fowler 
reports 


issue, bnt it's gone down 
and down, and now there is a 
lot of disillusionment What 
the Wales experience shows re- 
ally is that the abusers are still 
winning." 

Mr Levy co-wrote the report 
into the physical and emotion- 
al abuse of more than 150 chil- 
dren in Staffordshire between 
1983 and 1989. Children as 
young as nine were isolated in 
a bare room, wearing only their 
night clothes, for up to 84 days 


at a time in a policy known as 
“pin-down*'. Some in despera- 
tion slashed their wrists and 
took overdoses. 


mated 8,000 children in resi- 
dential care in England and 
Wales, costing approximately up 
. to £1,500 a week for each child 


He added “What has come ^ Some are in council -run homes, 
to light about the abuse in res- others are in private homes, but 


idential care homes, and what 
horrifies me is that there is no 
doubt that tbere are groups of 
abusere working in these places, 
and the level of involvement 
may go from workers right 
through to police officers." 

There are at present an esti- 


abuses have been revealed in 
both sectors. 

Children m a£l,000-a-week 
private residential home run 
by a grocer in Kent were sub- 
jected to a regime of vicious 
beatings, and rood and sleep 
deprivation. The owner’s son, a 


former vacuum-cleaner sales- 
man, would throw children off 
the furniture. 

In Leicestershire Frank Beck, 
who ran local homes, abused 
more than 100 children be- 
tween 1973 and 19S6. He exer- 
cised his infamous "regression 
therapy" in which he forced chil- 
dren to wear nappies and was 
convicted of rape and buggery. 

There was also widespread 
abuse in Islington, north Lon- 
don. where more than 60 chil- 
dren in residential care were 
thought to have been involved 
with a paedophile ring involv- 
ing council staff and abusers 
from outside. 

A number of prominent com- 
pensation cases have high- 
lighted the plight of children in 
care. Two women under Beck's 
control were awarded £225,000 
earlier this month, and 140 
people who had been victims of 
the pin-down policy in Stafford- 
shire received compensation 
totalling £2m. 

But the loopholes that made 
them vulnerable to abuse in the 
first place remain. Norman 
Warner, who led a government 
inquiry into abuse in 1992 fol- 
lowing pin-down, said yesterday 


that ministers had failed to act 
on his call for an independent 
team to look at how the system 
should be improved. 

Mr Warner said: “We want- 
ed it to be a public watchdog 
that would ensure change took 
place. We wanted champions of 
change, and instead we got' a 
support group without much 
money which was not allowed 
to speak out publicly and 
nothing happened." 

Childcare experts and social 
service directors now believe 
that urgent action is needed on 
four fronts to prevent the abuse 
of children: 

■ A “general social services 
council” should be established 
to act as a professional and dis- 
ciplinary body for social and 
care workers - similar to the 
arrangements for doctors, 
nurses and lawyers. 

■ There should be improved in- 
spection and registration of 
cnildren's homes. 

■ A central index of individu- 
als convicted of offences against 
children should be established. 

■ A programme of improved 
training should be set up for 
care workers. 

The enduring scandal, page 4 
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Rugby ease changes rules of game 


Both Hizbollah and the Israeli 
army continued their battle in 
southern Lebanon yesterday 
despite American insistence 
that a ceasefire is imminent in 
the aftermath of Thursday’s Is- 
raeli massacre of Lebanese 
refugees at a United Nations 
compound. 

Salvoes of Katyusha rockets 
- 50 in all - were fired into Is- 
rael by Hizbollah guerrillas while 
Israeli jets staged at least nine 
air raids, half of them south of 
Tyre. At midday, Israeli missile 
boats cut the coast road between 
Beirut and Sidon by firing at 
Chilian traffic on the highway. 

The prospects for a Hizbol- 
lah Israeli ceasefire thus 
remained a good deal less 
promising in Lebanon than 
they appeared in the United 
States and Europe. A statement 
from staff of the US Secretary 
of Stale, Warren Christopher, to 
the effect that both Syria and 
Lebanon had “agreed" to a 
ceasefire seems to mean only 
that both Raffq Hariri, the 
Lebanese Prime Minister, and 
Farouq al-Sharaa, the Syrian 
Foreign Minister, were woiidpg 
to bring one about - and then 


ROBERT FISK 

Beirut 


only a truce of a few days in 
which further discussions would 
be held to clarify a long-term 
agreement 

In Lebanon, this is the sort 
of schedule that is usually 
doomed to failure. The US, loy- 
ally echoing Israel's demands, 
is still insisting that the Hizbol- 
lah must be disarmed and that 
the 1993 agreement between the 
two antagonists - which forbad 
attacks on Lebanese and Israeli 
civilians - should be only a 
basis for discussions. 

Mr Hariri has repeatedly 
stated that as long as Israeli 
troops continue to occupy part 


of southern Lebanon, Lebanese 
citizens - be they Hizbollah or 
anyone else - have the right to 
resist those occupation forces. 
Why, Mr Hariri asked yester- 
day, should Hizbollah be dis- 
armed in order to make Israel's 
occupation more comfortable? 

Both Syria and Lebanon are 
also well aware that Israel’s 
Prime Minister, Shimon Peres, 
after the Israeli massacre of 
refugees at Qana, desperately 
wants to wind up his pre- 
electoral military adventure in 
Lebanon - and see no reason 
why he should be rewarded 
wifi) a ceasefire brought about 
by the savagery of his own 
array’s bombardment. 

Israel has been further 
threatened by an anonymous 
telephone caller claiming to 
speak for the “Organisation of 
the Oppressed on Earth” who 
told the French pews agency 
AFP in Beirut that Ron Arad, 
the Israeli navigator shot down 
while bombing Lebanon in 
1986, would be “executed" if Is- 
raeli forces did not end their 
hostilities within 48 hours. 

Middle East in turmoil, 
pages S and 9 





Spy Blake's 
£90,000 victory 

George Blake, the Russian spy 
and wormwood Scrubs prison 
escapee, yesterday became the 
unfifa^ guardiah of free speech 
for mfnisteni and civil servants 
when the High Court ruled 
that he could keep the £90,000 
profits from "his MI6 memoirs 
- Page 3 


Rapist challenge Debt to Dini 


The Royal College of Nursing 
is mounting a challenge to re- 
verse a legal decision atiowinga 
convicted rapist to resume Ms 
career as a nurse page 6 


If the centre-left wins tomor- 
row’s Italian elections it will owe 
a great deal to the outgoing 
prime minister Lamberto Dim 
Page II 


Today’s weather 

Cloudy with rain and light winds izr northern and western regions. 
Warm and sunny after early mist and drizzle in the South-east 
and Midlands. Page 2 




Ben Smoldon after winning damages yesterday for the rugby injury which left him paral- 
ysed. He said: ‘1 hope this case will make the game safer' Photograph: Peter Macdiarmid 


JOJO MOVES 

A young rugby player who was 
left paralysed when a scrum 
collapsed yesterday won a land- 
mark High Court action for 
damages against the match 
referee. The judgment is likely 
to have world-wide implications 
for the game. 

Ben Smoldon, 21, now a 
tetraplegjc, was injured while 
playing hooker in a game 
between Sutton Coldfield and 
Burlon-on-Tfrem Colts in Oc- 
tober 1991. G aiming £lm com- 
pensation, he sued the Burton 
prop forward Thomas Whit- 
worth, accusing him of collaps- 
ing the scrum, and the referee 
Michael Nolan for not keeping 
proper control. 

Although he considered Mr 
Whitworth, 22, from Stoke on 
Trent, to be a short-tempered 
man who might well have been 
“hard" in the scrum. Mr Justice 
Curtis "acquitted” him of any 
liability in negligence to Mr 

What it means for sport: 
Back Page 

Smoldon. But the judge said Mr 
Nolan, 54, an Army cadet force 
administrator from Stafford- 
shire, who was backed by the 
Rugby Football Union, bad 
“failed to exercise reasonable 
care and skill” in preventing 
scrum collapses. 

Yesterday’s decision was fol- 
lowed by an immediate warning 
that the floodgates could now 
be open to similar claims. 
Edward Grayson, president of 
the British Association for 
Sport and the Law, said: “The 
chemistry master who likes 
picking up the whistle as a hob- 
by has now got to understand 
the intricacies of the laws of the 
game, because if he doesn’t the 
TURN TO PAGE 3 
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Adrian Noble 
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nation of tree- 
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UK Till scare’ 


data rejected by 


EU drug body 


LIZ HUNT 

Health Editor 


British government advice that 
women on seven brands of the 
Pill should swap to other brands 
because of blood-clot fears has 
been rejected by the European 
drug-safety watchdog. The de- 
cision has renewed criticism 
that the warnings, in October 
1995. were unnecessary and 
premature and based on in- 
complete data. 

S«>res of unplanned preg- 
nancies and extra abortions 
have been linked with the Pill 
scare in October 1995. which af- 
fected 1.5 million women - 
half of ail Pill-users - taking 
some of the most popular 
brands, known as “third- 
generation" contraceptives. 

The Committee on Safety of 
Medicines (CSM) based its ad- 
vice on three independent stud- 
ies, unpublished at that point, 
which suggested that these Pills, 
containing the synthetic hor- 
mones gcstodenc and deso- 
gestreL were twice as likely to 
cause blood clots as other 
brands. The risk, however, 
was still half that of a woman 


developing a clot in pregnancy. 
Famuy-planning experts con- 


FamDy-planmng experts con- 
demned the decision, saving 
women should be told of the 
findings but not advised to 
swap brands unless they fell into 
a high-risk group for blood 
clots. Walter Spitzcr. a princi- 
pal investigator of one of the 
three studies, was so outraged 
he flew to London from Cana- 
da for just three hours to hold 


a pass conference. He accused 
the CSM of breaking scientific 
rules bv issuing a warning on the 
basis of unpublished and unre- 
viewed data. 

Now a six-month review of ali 
available data by ihc Commit- 
tee for Proprietary Medicinal 
Products (CPMP). a European 
drug-safet> watchdog, has failed 
to establish an)’ scientific reason 
to change advice to women 
taking these Pills in the EU, or 
recommend a change in the 
drug-licensing requirements. 

This was despite heavy lob- 
bying by British representa- 
tives and the German 
delegation. German scientists 
were the first to warn about 
blood-ciut problems associated 
with some of the newer POIs and 
last year issued advice similar to 
the British. The CPMP s advice 
is not binding on the 15 national 
drug-regulatory authorities but 
is certainly influential and em- 
barrassing to the British. 

Alter a three-day meeting in 
London, the CPMP yesterday 
acknowledged the data indicates 
that the "blood-clot risk of 
desogestrel or gestodene- 
conlaining Pills is higher than 
other brands but said the 
impact of “biases and con- 
foundere (in the studies) on the 
differences cuuld not be fully 
evaluated". 

The clinical relevance of dif- 
ferences in blood-clotting ef- 
fects of the different Pills wiT ’ 
“unknown", the CPMP said, 
and claims of a protective role 
against heart attack for the 
third-generation Pills was as yet - 


“inconclusive”. The commit- 
tee has requested more analy- 
sis of the studies. 

Rolf Bass, head of the Hu- 
man Medicines Evaluation Unit 
at the European Agency for the 
Evaluation of Medicinal Prod- 
ucts, confirmed that “far 
the time being there is no need 
for further action on these 
Pills”. 

Simon Hughes, the Liberal 1 
Democrat spokesman on 1 
health, who has tabled 150 
questions on the Prl! scare, yes- . 
terday said the CPMP an- 
nouncement was “the best 
evidence yet ... that there was , 
no medical need to warn j 
women last autumn to stop , 
taking third-generation oral 
contraceptives”. 

A spokesman for Organon, ! 
maker of Marvelon and Mer- 
cilon. two of the brands, said: 
“We are pleased with the 
CPMP's decision that no action 
is necessary which it reached af- 
ter six months of careful con- 
sideration. The CSM made its 
decision after six days." 

Conspiracy theories have 
been advanced to explain the 
Government's decision, in- 
cluding one that it was a plot to 
remove the most expensive 
brands of the Pill from NHS 
prescription. Other sources said 
it was to distract attention from 
the fight in the Commons by 
Michael Howard, the Home 
■ S^^^Wpo-trtSQife. 
.tsii the day 61 the Pill an- 
nouncement. 'pie Health 
Department has denied them ■ 
alt 







Watch out, gazumping’s about 
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The nightmare on elm street is 
back. Gazumping, scourge of 
the Eighties househunter, has 
returned. 

For the past five years the Na- 
tional Association of Estate 
Agents has barely bad a call on 
the subject. Its compliance de- 
partment is now getting a hand- 
ful each week. The heyday of 


gazundering - where the buy- 
er demands a last minute price 
cut or pulls out -may be over. 

• Hugh Dunsmore-Hardy, the 
association's chief executive, 
said it was clear that gazump- 
ing was taking place in areas 
where the recovery was 
strongest - the Home Counties 
and the South-east. “During the 
years of the depression buyers 
have been letting down sellers, 
either by demanding reduc- 
tions or pulling out when some- 


thing cheaper comes on to the 
market Obviously, the balance 
is swinging back to the seller.” 

John Morris, joint senior 
partner at Day Morris and As- 
sociates, in Hampstead, north 
London, said he had had sev- 
eral cases recently -but the ven- 
dors had all said no. In one case, 
a seller turned down a £20,000 
increase on a £285,000 price. “It 
is only when people are offered 
an incredible amount more that 
it takes place.” he said. 


A spokesman for Abbott 
Manson, in Bristol, said they 
had had two cases in recent 
weeks. “It would happen more 
but we don’t let it," he said. “We 
have even had people putting 
notes through the vendor's door 
to offer them a higher price." 

Chris Stone, manager at 
Prickett and Ellis, in London, 
said they tried to be careful be- 
cause “once gazumping starts it 
will go all the way through the 
market”. 
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Labour 

defends 

benefit 

‘cuts’ 


COLIN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 


Labour leaders last night de- 
fended plans to remove child 
benefit from 16- to 18 -year-olds 
after Peter Lihey. the Secreuuy 
of State for Social Security, 
said the move would “clobber 
low-income families. 

Mr Lillev said cutting child 
benefit for'16- to 18-year-olds 
would rob some families with 
one child in education of £500 
a year and discourage young 
people from staying in educa- 


Eon. “It is not just middle class- 
es who will suffer from Labour’s 
plans.” Mr Lillev said. “A quar- 
ter of 16- to IS-year-olds in ed- 
ucation live in families on 
low-income related benefits.” 

Left-wing Labour MPs and 
the Child Poverty Action Group 
(CPAG ) also expressed concern, 
but the CPAG welcomed the 
commitment of the shadow 
Chancellor Gordon Brown to 
keep child benefit for those un- 
der 16 as a universal payment 

Labour admitted there will be 
losers, but insisted that the re- 
leased money would be target- 
ed at lower-income families. A 
source said: “There will be los- 
ers but there will be large num- 
bers of winners as well We want 
to focus resources on people for 
whom the financial case for go- 
ing into work is too great" 

Sources close to Mr Brown, 
said it was crazy that parents 
with bovs at Eton were able to 
collect £10.80 a week in child 
benefit when it was denied to 
families, whose children had 
been forced to go out to work. 

Ending child benefit for 16- 
to IS-year-olds would release 
£700 .million for spending on 
schemes tp.encourage people to 
stay on'af school or college.' 
Labour estimate. 

The Independent has learned 
that Michael Heseliine, the 
deputy Prime Minister, has or- 
dered a Government survey of 
training to be published to an- 
swer Labour's election cam- 
paign strategy on training and 
education. 

Labour's strategy, outlined by 
the shadow Chancellor in a 
John Smith memorial lecture, 
could release £9bo in further ed- 
ucation money to encourage 
more people, particularly from 
Jaw-income families, to lake fur- 
ther education through a com- 
bination of targeted grants, 
loans, and benefits. 


The; shipping news: The 66,000-tori, J^anes^-built OOCL Britain , one of the world's largest 
cdhtamer ships; at Sotrtharitptoh for its riaimhg cSv&nony Photograph: Asbtoy Coombes 
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ACROSS 


DOWN 


Keg broach ers (7) 
Woody plants (5) 


8 Planet (5) 

9 Stupid person (7) 

10 Slightly odd ( 9) 


12 Vegetable (3) 

13 Tumbler (6) 


13 Tumbler (6) 

14 Muslim greeting (6) 
17 Holy woman (3) 


17 Holy woman | 

18 Depiction (9) 


20 facecloth (7) 

21 Japanese fish dish (5) 

23 Drunk (5) 

24 Dieting unit (7) 


1 Topic (5) 

2 For each (3) 

3 Intensify OT 

4 Excellent (6) 

5 Close-fitting jacket (5) 

6 Worthy of imitation (9) 

7 Holstercd weapon (7) 
11 Prison working-party 

(5-4) 

13 Advantage (7) 

15 Spray (7) 

16 Gambol (6) 

18 Variety of grape (5) 

19 French river (5) 

22 Knigbr’s title (3) 


Solution to jestentajr’s Concise Crossword: 


Across: 1 HijiK 4 ft* 1 1-Spy }. 7 Magi. S MvsLkjue, 9 Rhesus factor, 10 
Can) on, 13 Embno, 15 Slceping-tnis* 1¥ Cellular. 20 Leek, 21 Set. 22 


Hfr British Midland 


Entiic. Down: 1 Heath. 2 Gainsay. 5 Samos. 4 Paint. 5 Equerry. 6 Estate, 
11 Abscess. 12 Napalm. 14 Bubbles, l«j Eclat, 17 Nerve, 18 Greta. 


Return (ares from London Heathrow. 
Contact your local travel agent or call for details on 


book an the Internet http://www.iflybntisbnudUnd.foni/ 
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the manslaughter of a tenant 
who died of carbon monoxide 
poisoning from a faulty gas 
fire. In the first case of its kind. 
Thomas Beedie, of Cotting- 
ham, Hull, pleaded guilty to the 
manslaughter of Tracy Mur- 
phy, 19 , who was found dead in 
her flat in November 1993. 

Beedie was fined £1,500 two 
vearsagofor failing to maintain 
the gas fire in Ms Murphy’s 
room. Later an inquest jury 
found that she had been un- 
lawfully killed. Yesterday Mr 
Justice Clarke adjourned his 
case until Monday for sentenc- 
ing at Sheffield Crown Court 

Stolen beef alert 

Police warned shoppers and 
caterers to beware of baying 
stolen beef unfi t for home con- 
sumption. Thieves made off 
with about 1001b of vacuum- 
packed joints from a kmy at a 
frozen-food factory in Glas- 
gow. Police said the meat was 
chuck roll and only suitable for 
use in the catering industry. 

Sex tourism curb 

A proposed crackdown on sex 
tourism cleared the House of 
Commons. The private ■ BUI, 
aimed at curbing holiday tours 
to countries such as Thailand for 
paedophiles to have sex with 
children, was given an unop- 
posed third reading and now- 
looks likely to become law. It 
makes it an offence ro conspire 
or incite people to have sex with 
children abroad punishable by 
a maximum life sentence. 

Ex-husband in dock 

The ex-husband of a woman 
found tied up and drowned in 
a river was remanded in custody 
accused of her murder. Philip 
Skipper, 38, appeared before 
magistrates at Cardiff charged 
with muidcring Karen Skipper. 
34, a divorcee, whose partially 
clothed body was recovered by 
police divers' from the River Ely 
in the city on 10 March. 

Heart man home 


An elderly diabetic will be the 
first patient in Britain to leave 
hospital after receiving a per- 
manent mechanical heart. 
Ralph Lawrence, 65. from Ke- 
nilworth. VVhrwickshire, was fit- 
ted with the device on 20 March 
at the Oxford Heart Centre, 
and could be home next week. 
He had his operation five daw 
before the death of Abel Good- 
man, the first patient io be Gt- 
ted with the device at Oxford. 



Mines blowrf up 

Royal Navy bomb disposal 
experts blew up six' Second 
World War mines found on a 
beach. The six devices. Win 
round and 9in high, were spot- 
ted during mi Army exercise at 
Whitsand Bay, east Cornwall. 
Two kilometres of the beach was 
cordoned off as the Navy det- 
onated the mines. 

Pub boss accused 

A pub manager appeared in 
court accused of stealing mon- 
ey collected in his bar for the 
Dunblane fund. Patrick South- 
gate, 45, formerly of the Hope 
and Anchor in Poplar, east 
London, was given bail until 3 
May. He is charged with steal- 
ing £1,500 frum the Dunblane 
fund at the pub on 8 April. 

£100m superdome 

A new £100m sports, enter- 
tainment and convention com- 
plex is to be built in Bradford, 
west Yorkshire. Preparatory 
work on the 70-acre National 
Superdome site will start at 
the end of the month, with 
completion due in 1998. The 
Superdome will provide a 
65,000 ali-seater sports complex 
with a retractable roof. 

The last serenade 

'Hie National Lotteiy presenter 
Anthea Turner makes her final 
appearance tonight serenaded 
by the tenor Jose Carreras 
singing “Bn Am Juez Con Tu 
Amor". Ms Turner has signed a 
£750,000 deal with Carlton Tele- 
vision. The veteran comic Bob 
Monkhouse takes her place. 

Visiting Luxor 

Yesterday we reported that the 
Foreign Office had advised 
tourists not to visit Luxor. The 
Foreign Office advises tourists 
not to travel by road, rail or 
nver to or through the gover- 
norate of Monya, which does 
not include Luxor. 
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Blake to keep j Space racjp reveals secrets of Great Walls 


\ <^w’. 


from spy book 


HEATHER MILLS 

Home Affairs Correspondent 

George Blake - Rossanroy and 
prison escapee - yesterday be- 
came the unlikely pmrdfari of 
the free speech of ministers and 
czvfl servants when the High 
Court ruled he could keep the 
£90,000 profits from his MI6 
memoirs. 

And Blake, who escaped 
from Wbnnwood Scrubs pnson 
in 1966 and hasiived in Moscow 
ever since, had not even both- 
ered to contest the Govern- 
ment’s attempt to get its hands 
on his money. 

His victory came because 
the High Court appointed an 
independent adviser on the law 
because of the huge civil liber- 
ties implications of the case. So 
Lord Lester, the leading con- 
stitutional QCand a veteran of 
the controversial M15 Spy- 
catcher court battles, ended up 
arguing a better case for Blake 
than he could have dreamed. 

Last night ministers, who 
had hoped the ruling would gag 
all former secret and security 
service staff, bitterly con- 
demned the ruling by Sir 
Richard Scott - another Spy- 
catcher veteran - and more no- 
tably, the man who headed the 
arms-to-Iraq inquiry. . 

Michael Heseltine, the 
Deputy Prime Minister, said the 
public would be “bemused” by 
the ruling in favour of Blake, 
whose treachery after being 
captured in Korea in the 1950s 
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Blake: Russian spy turned 
guardian of free speech 

led to the deaths of a number 
of British agents. 

“He was a convicted traitor. 
He sent people to their deaths 
who were acting on behalf of 
Britain’s interests and he makes 
a profit out of it The Govern- 
ment acts to try to ensure that 
that gain doesn't flow through 

and in our own courts we get re- 
versed,” he said. 

But the ruling the Govern- 
ment was seeking would have 
prevented any minister or civil 
servant from publishing auto- 
biographies without govern- 
ment approval. • • • 

The Government was not 
seeking to argue that in his 
apologia. No Other Choice, 
Blake had breached confiden- 
tiality, given away official se- 
crets, or endangered national 
interests - he had after all giv- 
en all the damaging information 

to the Russians decades ago: it 


was seeking to argue he broken 
a lifelong duty of trust. 

Yesterday Sir Richard said 
such an argument was “too 
wide to be acceptable” and 
would interfere with his rights 
of free speech. “A Ally to refrain 
from disclosing information 
that is neither secret nor con- 
fidential is not necessary in a de- 
mocra tic society in the interests 
of national security,” said Sir 
Richard. “The Crown have not, 
in my judgement, either plead- 
ed or established by evidence 
any misuse by the defendant of 
his position as a former mem- 
ber of the SIS or of information 
imparted to him. 

‘‘This last conclusion may 
seem strange in view of the de- 
fendant’s status as a self-con- 
fessed traitor. 

“The conclusion is, however, 
a consequence of the Crown’s 
attempt to establish a case on 
what was far too broad a state- 
ment of the duty owed by ex- 
members of intelligence and 
security agencies . .. ” 

Blake, now 73, wfl] end up 
with about £50,000. Jonathan 
Jonathan Cape,' the publishers, 
are withholding the rest to cov- 
er legal fees and the cost of 
pulping about 2,000 copies, in 
the light of legal action. 

Blake was not in his Moscow 
fiat yesterday for comment, but 
; he will have been pleasantly sur- 
prised by the ruling. He had ear- 
lier told reporters he had 
written off the money and didn't 
care anymore about the book. 



Tories score an own goal 
with ‘good news’ tabloid 


COLIN BROWN 

Political Correspondent . 

Conservative Parly attempts to 
promotetbe “good news” about 
the Government’s record back- 
fired yesterday whei^th- busi- 
nessman featured in a parly 
paper.said he was lflndy tovote 
DdxniT at the next election. 

Look! - the Tbry tabloid 
launched by Brian Mawhin- 
ney, the party chairman, said a 
Swindon firm. Boxes and Pack- 
aging, was typjcaJaf the small 
companiestaking advantage of 
“Britain's enterprise friendly 
economy andthe Conservative 
Government’s staunch resis- 
tance to placing a burden on. 
business”. . 

It said Shearer Sellars, the 
boss of the firm, “strongly op- 
poses”: Labour policies which 
would “let politicians and 


unions meddle in the manage- 
ment of firms”. 

But yesterday Mr Shearer 
said he was impressed by Tbity 
Blair and was thin king of vot- 
ing Labour. “On their current 
record and on their achieve- 
ments, I certainly couldn't vote 

servedt^he added? 

John Prescott, deputy leader 
of the Labour Party, said it 
showed that Dr Mawhinney 
was becoming as “gaffe prone” 
as his predecessor, Jeremy Han- 
ley, and should be moved in the 
next Cabinet reshuffle. “Mr 
Mawhumeyis a 24-bour-a-day 
disaster area,” he said. 

Conservative Central Office 
retorted: “It was never our in- 
tention thatLook/ would be full 
of articles about fully paid up 
members of the Conservative 
Party. If this is afl John Prescott 


can complain about, it is really 
pretty feeble.” 

Meanwhile, as the Conserv- 
atives tried to avoid a wipe-out 
in the local elections, Lord 
McAlpine, the former party 
tressuier/feaid yesterday that the 
Tories were heading like stam- 
peded cattle for genial election 
defeat. Lord McAlpine, a 
Tbatcherite who has been crit- 
ical of John Major’s leadership 
in the past, said the party was 
heading for self-destruction af- 
ter the defeat in the Stafford- 
shire Sooth East by-election. 

“It’s like watching a Western 
when you have these herds of 
cattle, and you have a flash of 
lightning, ure cattle get edgy, 
and then someone drops a fry- 
ing pan and the whole lot stam- 
pede off in a thousand Afferent 
directions,” he said in a BBC 
radio interview. 



CHARLES ARTHUR _ 

Science Correspondent 

Scientists in China are using’ 
radar images taken from space 
to study parts of the Great 
Wall of China which have been 
eroded and buried by centuries 
of windblown sand. 

. The pictures can identify dif- 
ferent versions of the wall — 
one of the few manmade struc- 
tures visible with the naked 
eye from mace. It was first built 
in the third century BC, to pro- 
tea the country from northern 
invaders. 


“In the images, we ran recog- 
nise two different dynasties 
that built the Great Will,” said 
Dr Guo Huadong, of the Chi- 
nese Academy of Sciences in 
Peking. “One was built in the 
Ming dynasty and is about 600 
years old. The other was built 
during the Sui dynasty and is 
more than 1,000 years old.” 

The colour picture (top right) 
shows a 45-mue segment of the 
wall, which in total is more than 
1,860 miles Jong. This piece lies 
about 430 miles west of Peking, 
in a remote part of the north- 
central China desert, andisvis- 


jble running from top to btrttom 
as a continuous line. 

The radar images are black 
and white, each showing a sec- 
tion two miles long. The one il- 
lustrated here shows the two 
generations of construction: 
the bright line on the left is the 
present-day wall, while just to 
its right is a discontinuous line 
— the part built during the Sui 
dynasty (which lasted from 589- 
618), which has been intermit- 
tently buried by sand dunes 
blown by winds. 

“In this region the wall was 
made out of loose soil and 


mud, not bricks and rocks," Dr 
Huadong said., “Usually you 
cannot find these segments 
even if you go there, so the radar 
data are helping to show us the 
whole wall.” 

The different generations of 
the wall are easy to detea by 
radar from space, because the 
steep, smooth sides — between 
15 and 25 feet high in its pre- 
sent form — provide a promi- 
nent surface which reflects the 
radar beam. 

Hie radar, called the “syn- 
thetic aperture radar”, was car- 
ried on the Space Shuttle and 


took these pictures earlier t 
year. 

“Archaeology wasn’t one 
our original science objectiv 
but the imaging radar data I 
been found to be very useful : 
this type of research,” said 
Diane Evans, a project scieni 
at the United States spa 
agency, NASA. 

The radar system is now 1 
mg used for archaeological 
forts in areas which inclu 
Angkor in Cambodia, the L « 
City ofUbar, in Oman, and I 
Silk Road along the north-w 
desert of China. 


Robots groaned Rugby in chaos over 
for cutting role in scrum injury verdict 


CHARLES ARTHUR 

Science Correspondent 

A British tpam of surgeons an d 
engineers has developed 
robots fcr^r^a te^anAk nee 

best day, evetyda^ Bmo«ex}f 
the kcydevappeisrftfrfcrtew 


surgery 


process takes about 15 minutes. 

The second system, called 
Acrpbot - for “active con- 
t st^amedrbbof’-willheusedat 
. . fcneesin which the' knee ends of 
‘ bop&Qf die thigh and lowerkg 
' tiavedegenerated due to arthri- 
/. tislOr ^oarts injuries. These 
- ends are usually replaced with 
metal icqSants, At present, the j 


WANTED 


ernment changes wfirch have, jboo^.ends. Ihe Acrobot wffl 
node itahopst m^bssible toast hold, the cutter, which win be 
public funding for the ground- - controlled by the doctor, but it 
breaking waik. wffl. be programmed tp allow 

AU of ’tiie project’s earty movemeittAifyvdthinaprede- 
wcat had tobe funded by med- fined space. Tltis wiB prevent the 
ical chatitieis becarfse “we fell - cutter moving into areas where 
betweait&etDmiystobls^ofsci- ft nright damage soft tissue such 
ence fmidfrtg , <air) Dr Brian asHgamehts and tendons. 
Davies, “Of -Imperial Coflege’s : ’ However, Dr Davies said 
mechatronics -■ in Imedicme .that gOtmgfundrBghad been 
group, who helped develop the ^ a;significant riroblem for. the 

• finiinnl .m'ri. to tee Pq ya ca^S arnc e s 

Ailfoed“Pi^^ \ 


FROM PAGE ONE 
consequences could be hor- 
rendous.” 

; - Inhis judgement, Mr Justice 
Curtis said mat Mr Nolan had 
not given “sufficient instruction 
to the front rows and in the use 
' rtf the ‘crouch, touch, pause and 
engage’ nde thereby reducing 
die impact of the engagement 
to an acceptable leveL” 

-The court heard that there 
were at least 20 scrum collaps- 
es in the match, caused mainly 
by the scrums coming together 
too bard and fast. The normal 
figure was around six. 

A touch judge had warned 
the referee dial someone in the 
front row of the sezum would be 
hurt if he. did not take action. 
Mr Nolan claimed that he Ad 
not see any deliberate unlawful 
behaviour in the collapsed 
scrum which caused Ben’s 


playing the game pf rugby, but 
1 hope this case is one step to 
making the game safer.” He 
would continue to support the 
game of rugby: 

Tfis solicitor, Ibrry Lee, said: 
“It’s a very, very important 
judgment „Tbe legal implica- 
tions wiH be with us far a long 
time to come.” 

-The case was the first of its 
kind against a referee, hnd Col- 


iMr Justice Cujtis "said the 


don for prostate’smgety on 


The sur^ry . is a two-stage 
process. First, the pieces of 
prostate reqnfringimoval are 

identified by Ae^urgepn, using 
anultrasoui^pnAemseitedup 
the penis. -These ‘points are 
recorded by a computer al- 


S2 ^ searOi'a’Qndl mc^y UV wards 
ijs:'-’ fte end-^buf-ffi*^Hrafre W>- 
tse oratory work raS^r than the 


partment of 
the Acrobot, 
usedonpatii 

The fimdi 
eventhou^i 





tadied to die robot " and prostate 

Next aheatedtete'Hoe a tmy ' carried but every yea^aajtfee 
baDpoint pen isinserfcd,.ntii^ team believes ;ns?ng j ., TobQts 
arwxrf arm -coimected the could mean thatjp ^^ssaff er 
computed The tissue iSreufoved less danrage tp &^myfrsSKS 
as thectmnmitr moves tircro- - redudpgtiioTHnei^^ualfc 5 


well known in . the game and 
considerable steps had been 
taken to reduce dm dangers: He 
sfressed that his decisions were 
based ngfltefacHfaat the match 
myolved cobs teams - where 
y ^^ ^-boAeswbcemdre sus- 

Jawsgcrvermng that level in the 
1991-92 season. Nothing he 
said applied to senior, interna- 
tional or colts ragby played 
. under Afferent hns. 

The judge rejected the 
a gnn e nt t int the law should 
not interfere in a hard contact 
sprat because it would lead 
to defeosve refereeing. “No 
re^xmabie player and no 
respMS&k referee has any- 
fi&Qg to fera” te said. 

. .. After rite judgement, Mr 
&hniddtfsai±“3 do not want to 
di sc o u rage any player from 



lKnfi n n I 'IULmu I 

HBcnaei rwian. rauea ■ to 
exercise reasonable caiW- 

in Herridge, a Rugby Football 
Unkm nfneia^ said «Tfl» ramifi- 
cations were widespread. “It 
would seem thatno referee win 
go into a game without being 
totalfy insured, and I would 
imagine that insurance premi- 
ums will go up dramatically 
for anybody officiating in aity 
sprat where a person could 
be injured.” 

Tk extent of the damages to 
be awarded to Mr Smoldon is 
expected to be derided within 
the next nine to twelve months. 

Mr Justice Curtissaid that Mr 
Nolan diould pay the costs of 
the action, but ordered Mr 
Smoldon, who is legally aided. 


to pay Mr Whitworth’s costs 
after he had received damages. 

Afterwards, Mr Whitworth 
said: “Whilst I am relieved that 
this case is over for me, 1 remain 
very aware of the severity of Ben 
Smoldon’s injuries and I wish 
him well.” 

Mr Nolan, who is under- 
stood to be insured, was said to 
be“deepfy disappointed” and 
considering an appeaL No 
formal complaint has been 
made against him and he is still 
refereeing. 

Extensive efforts have been 
made by the Rugby Football 
Union to make the game safer 
at junior level, up to and 
including uuder-19s. No player 
aged 16 and below is allowed to 
play against any team in which 
there are adult players - those 
aged 19 or over. 

At scrums, no player is per- 
mitted to have his shoulders 
lower than his hip joint at 
scrums, mauls and rucks. If 
guilty of this the referee must 
immediately penalise the of- 
fender. 

In the event iff one front row 
being stronger then the 
other, referees should instrua 
the more powerful side to 
reduce their shove sufficiently 
to ensure the opposing front 
row stays on their feet. 

In junior rugby no scrum 
may be pushed further than 
15m and the referee can order 
non-contested scrums to take 
place at any time during a game 
tf, for example, one side has lost 
a front row player and does not 
have a specialist to replace 

him. 

All sides from full England 
level to juniors must have a re- 
placement prop and hooker on 
the sidelines. 

Crisis few rugby Page 28 
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If you wart to bring out the natural beauty of your rooms you want a hardwood flooTfrom 
the Scandinavian Flooring Company. With their unique three-layered design to prevent 
expansion and contraction, Tarkett are Europe's largest manufacturer's of prefinisherf 
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The young at risk: Litany of failure puts countless boys and girls through nightmares at the 


Terrible legacy 
that haunts so 
many children 


hands of people placed in trust 

‘It was either 
physical or 
sexual abuse’ 


EBECCA FOWLER 

/hen Frank Beck resigned af- 
:r 13 years of running chU- 
ren’s homes in Staffordshire 
decade ago, he wanted a ref- 
rence to apply for a post with 
social-work agency. The local 
xnal services wrote ecthusi- 
itically that he was “above 
uestioning.” 

It emerged five years later 
tat Beck had led a reign of 
3 use from 1973 to 1986 at 
tree children’s homes in the 
Mmty. The man who was 
Mve questioning was a vi- 
ous paedophile who had sex- 
ally, emotionally and 
.lysically abused more than 100 
lildren in his care. 

No case could better sum up 
ie failings of social services for 
ic care of children who cannot 
;e with their own families. Ai- 
loush Beck was cvenfuallygrv- 
i foe life sentences in 1991. and 
ed in prison of a heart attack 
1194 . he has left a legacy in 
e recurring nightmares of the 
lildren he abused and the loop- 
ilcs that remain in the system. 
Despite the fact that children 
ported Beck and he was in- 
rviewed four limes by police 
the Seventies and Eighties 
er abuse allegations, he was 
^ared each time. The police, 
cording to the subsequent 
quiry, were not predisposed to 
:lieve the children. 

But no formal system was 
cr set up to address corn- 
aims against Beck, who used 
s infamous regression thera- 
• on his charges who were 
real to wear nappies, and was 
•nvicied of rape and buggery. 
The absence of a central rog- 
uery body meant there was no 
ie to appeal to outside the au- 
oritv. The lack of interest was 
mmed up by one social work- 
in the report who said: “I have 
id kids to place and here was 
meone who would lake them 
thout asking too many ques- 
ifls. 1 dare not upset him.” 
tfther councils were anxious 


The 

great 

trayal 


frv- 

to believe that the Beck scandal 
could never happen in their 
homes. But across Britain abuse 
has been exposed in ca re ho mes. 
Among the greatest concerns has 
been the suspicion that pae- 
dophile groups were operating 
in homes. More than 60 children 
were thought to have been in- 
volved in a ring involving coun- 
cil staff and external abusers in 
Islington, north London. 

In'the inquiry that followed last 
year by Ian White. Oxfordshire's 
director of social services, he 
warned that Islington's failure to 
deal with a further set of allega- 
tions in the early Nineties meant 
staff who may have abused chil- 
dren could be working in child- 
care elsewhere in the country. 

The report put local coun- 
cillors in the dock as well as em- 
ployees. It said managers were 
loo terrified to deal with staff 
in a fiercely politically correct 
regime for Tear of being called 
homophobic or racist. 

The revelations of abuse in 
Staffordshire of more than 140 
children in the Eighties were 
equally’ damning. Tony Latham, 


a social worker, was the archi- 
tect of the policy known as “pin- 
down” for controlling difficult 
children in homes. 

They were kept in isolation 
for weeks at a time in a bare 
room; many were forced to 
breaking point where they at- 
tempted suicide. But Barry 
O’Neil, the then director of so- 
cial services, said of Latham, the 
policy was “to let him get on 
with it and not to interfere as 
long as he produced the goods”. 

When he was finally exposed, 
an inquiry launched in 1991 con- 
cluded he had lost sight of “min- 
imum standards of behaviour and 
professional practice”. 

But perhaps the most dis- 
turbing scandal is that of Chvyd, 
North Wales, in the Seventies 
and Eighties, where more than 
100 children may have suffered 
sexual abuse in homes. 

The attempts to suppress 
the report into what took place 
has provoked concern about 
how deep the corruption went. 
There have been calls for a pub- 
lic investigation of claims (hat 
social workers procured boys for 
people outside the homes and 
used the boys themselves for sex. 

The most enduring legacy of 
the scandals must be the reve- 
lation that 12 former residents 
of homes in North Wiles are 
dead, in circumstances that have 
been linked to their time in care. 


REBECCA FOWLER 

The only memory Demetnous 

Panton has of being taken into 
care 18 years ago, when newas 
10 years old, is the small black 
suitcase he had been given for 
his belongings. His father had 
explained to him he was unable 
to care for him after his step 
mother left. 

Throughout bis early years be 
had been threatened with “go- 
ing to the home", and now his 
worst fear had come Hue. But 
the staff, when he arrived at the 
institution in north London, 
were friendly and welcoming. 

Mr Panton, 28, Mid: “In a 
way, to begin with, it was bet- 
ter than living at home. I com- 
pletely trusted them.” 

However, within eight 
months of arriving at the home 
Mr Panton claims he became 
the victim of sexual abuse at the 
hands of the most senior work- 
er there. He is the first alleged 
victim of abuse in Islington 
who is pursuing compensation. 

Mr Panton said: “What 

makes me really angty is that the 

people I was asking for help 
from have all gone on to better 
jobs. Who’s watching over the 
social workers, who’s inspecting 
the inspectors?” 

At first the man who he 
Haims abused him showed him 
great friendship according to Mr 
Panton. and bought him pre- 
sents. Mr Panton says he was 
confused by his displays of 
affection. 

Mr Panton said: “He 


became the most important 
person in my 1 com ~ 


watch. Then I became very 
scared of him. He began com- 
in£ jptn my bed three or four 
nights a week- You knew you 
had no choice. It was either sex- 
ual abuse or physical abuse. 

When Mr Pan ton finally re- 
ported the man, shortly before 
his eleventh birthday, he says he 

was told by a female worker not 

to worry because he was leav- 
ing in sis weeks time anyway. He 
left earlier following a police m- 

^Fbr 13 months Mr Panton 
said he enjoyed relative peace 
and social workers noted m his 
reports that he was more con- 
tented than he had been. How- 
ever, a young male worker 
joined the home and started to 
abuse him. “It was very much a 
question of here we go again.” 

The alleged abuse continued 
from December 1980 to June 
19S1 when Mr Panlon. then 13, 
told the head of the home, but 
he claims he was not believed. 
He then says he was exposed to 
a traumatic internal examina- 
tion by the police, and told to 
walk home afterwards on his 
own. Mr Fenton was sent to a 
further six homes. He struggled 
alone with the memories of 
what had happened. 

Now he says he wants com- 
pensation for the authority who 
he says never apologised. 


Disciplinary body and code of ethics urged for care workers 


NICHOLAS TIMMINS 

Public Policy Editor 

Action on four fronts is need- 
ed to prevent the abuse of chil- 
dren, according to child care 
experts and social services 
directors. 

They say that a General So- 
cial Services Council is needed 
to act as a professional and dis- 
ciplinary body for social and 
care workers. Improved in- 


speciion and registration of 
children's homes is needed. A 
centra] index should be creat- 
ed of individuals convicted of of- 
fences against children. And 
unproved trainingshould be in- 
troduced for care workers, a re- 
quirement which could go hand 
in hand with the creation of a 
social services counaL 
Robin SeQueria. immediate 


past president of the Associa- 
tion of Directors of Social Ser- 
vices. said: “The issue of who 
should and should not be work- 
ing in these sensitive occupa- 
tions can only ever properly be 
solved by the establishment of 
a General Social Services Coun- 
cfl. Nothing short of that is 
going to be effective, because 
anything else is a voluntary 
arrangement It needs to be 
statutory, with clear regulation 


and uniform national standards. 
If it can be done for lawyers and 
doctors, it can be done for 
social services.” 

The Government has been 
considering introducing a code 
of ethics and standards and 
has papers from the National In- 
stitute of -Social Work propos- 
ing a general counciL along with 
an assessment of how one might 
be createdfay the management 
consultants Price Waterhouse. 


Mr SeQueria, however, said 
there had been only “a deaf- 
ening silence” from ministers on 
the issue. Voluntary action 
would not in the end work, he 
said, because “the issue is as 
much about who you register 
into the system as about who 
you register out”. 

Inspection is clearly still not 
working properly, according to 
Allan Levy, QC, who wrote the 
Staffordshire pindown inquiry in 


1991. with the Government 
favouring de-regulation. 

And while the Department of 
Health maintains an index of 
those considered unsuitable to 
work with children, soda! ser- 
vices directors say it has many 
failings. Local authorities act in- 
consistently in pla cing names on 
it; some do not do so for fear 
of legal action where child 
abuse cannot be proved and the 
department does not circulate 


the names. Improved training 
and possibly improved pay is 
also needed. Even qualified 
residential care workers typically 
receive only between £15.000 
and £16,000 a year, according 
to Brian Waller, Leicestershire's 
director of social services, but 
he says “we’re still putting 
unqualified people to work in 
children’s homes with some of 
the most difficult people ic (he 
community”. 
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And now, for yonr 

viewing pleasure. 
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Fifty six people w ere executed last year in the USA and at the start 
of 1996 there were more than three thousand people on death raw. 
The USA is just one of many nations which retain the death penalty 
and the electric chair is merely one way of carrying it out ( others 
include the gas chamber, lethal injection , hanging, firing squad, 
beheading and stoning to death). Now some US broadcasters want 
executions to be screened on live TV What would such a show be 
like? What issues would it raise? 


‘It's about 1 0 minutes after 6 at the big ape with the greasc- 
man ready to begin the btgutne, another action-packcd day! 
Actually [feel pretty perky because I gti some great news yester- 
day! They re gonna electrocute them guys! Ain’t that wonderful? 

‘In just over 24 hours, Spenkelink you're gonna fry, mag- 
got! You're gonna fry! And them bleeding hearts can '/ do a thing 
to save you. Cet used to this sound, Spenkelink, think of your- 
self convulsing. ' 2 



.imrutfr International 
working worldwide for the release 
fpmonen ot ivtvemee. fair 
trials for pelitual prisoners and 
an end to torture, extra-judicial 
execution}, "disappuranas" and 
the dull penalty. 



JOHN SPENKELINK. ExttueJ 
m FJcnJa, May 25 1981 
“Spenhlmk vny n gmna fiy, maggaif 
And tkm binding beans un) do a ifaig 
lo save wu. Cel used to dm mtnd, dank 
of ymmdf comvbng. " Ser footnote i 



JAMES TERRY ROACH Exuuud, 
Jjmury 1 9-56 in South Cambria, 
ngirdiss of the trial JuJge barm^found 
hm le be mentally retarded mi inpoi 
renneuoiu guarding ogamsl cceailing 
people wbo an not mtnuBy rtmpaatl. 


FOOTNOTES: 

7 Radio broadcast, Miami, 
m Msty I 3 IIS l, before tie 
execution of John Spentdmi 

2 FtU in the name of any if 
He iwouy-mm US stoles dut 
rrtabt lie dud: penally 

. 3 HiUiam [aiidmrr in Indiana. 

Gruber 16. 19S5 

- i ttiBu Frants in Louisiana, 
rkmomud on May 2, l°46 
and May A. 1947 

3. From tbe 2 9 79 mill ofBaqaimn 
Brewer, smlenerd to dm A for At 
murder of Karen Suptrlm 

ft. Quoted from John Grisham's 
‘Jit Chamber'. 

7 Major Kendall Coody, m ibarge of 
I mbim j dealt row. Quoted at 
Dead Min tKdhrig'plSn 

ft. Phlip Altai beard At enrs of Jerry 
fill u lie day b/fyrrtu .mm dilution. 
Florida, 3 ana 4 Lkcemtrr 1995. 

9 .Va betas Ingram in Georgia, 
h anal April W* 

Ifl. Seat.— i Ai xr Front Lav 
fjr.v Enffremeni on 
Ar Dmli: Pavdty. 

U AfkiriOm «' ‘kphtuia'. 

12. TkQtim Beqjb, Sir }.GI rater 

13 Jmluc fl ilium P frtmun m 
Gta vInkum. *~1 US'lQSQ 
- JQS'ipp /H.W-W". 


hyq . Dawn outside the gates of" ( V 1 State 

fair Penitentiary. Four police cars are pulled up beside a 
group whose candle flames fight a losing battle with 
the dawn. These are the anti-death penally people; 
J members of the prisoners family, two elderly nuns, 
some members of Amnesty International. 

A TV crew is filming a local radio DJ rock- 
n ’rolling with delight. He is applauded by a small 
group of pro-death penalty people. A Jirde way off 
stand a middle aged man and woman dressed in 
black: the parents of the young girl whose murder 
the State will avenge tonight. 

From inside a cell on death row, the prisoner is 
watching the last dawn of his life. 

If you've seen Dead Man Walking you’ll know this 
scene. Like thar film, die account you are reading 
now is fiction, but based on real cases. 

“Euthanasia by electricity’’. 

Commercial break, show’ resumes. The thoughts 

ard of everyone outside the prison are focused on one 
thing. Watching the TV coverage, so are ours. 

Grieving, gleeful, or merely gawping, we're all 
picturing a stark chamber, empty save for the spotlit 
1 chair that sits like a throne in the centre. 

In our mind's eye a prisoner - seven times out of 
ten he’ll be black - is led in by warders. 

Unless we regularly watch The Live Death Show 
(and with over 50 executions last year we had lots 
. , of opportunity ) there are details we can't imagine - 

3’ ; , chat the mans head is gleaming like a prizefighter's 
- because it has been shaved to accept an electrode. 

Surprised? The idea is to provide better electrical 
contact. Ohm's Law applies. In case you’ve forgotten 
it, it states that when current encounters resistance, 
hear is generated. In some cases, Jots of heat. Hence 
the second reason for shaving the prisoner's head: to 
prevent his hair catching Ere. 

When it was new. in 1 890, die electric chair was 
described by the New York Times as 'euthanasia bv 

a * * 

J electririty', designed for ‘instantaneous and painless 
ne death’. But you can't always trust technology, not 
J even the high science of the late 19th century. 

Barbmed alive. 

The electric chair has been known to take 17 
; mi mires to kill a man and it s certainly not painless. 3 
Witnesses at the execution of Jesse Tafero in 
Florida six years ago were appalled to see six inch 
i dairies shoot from che hood that covered his head. 

^ During the. execution of John Louis Evans by 
it the State of Alabama in 1983, the electrode 
1 artached to his ankle burned through and fell off. 
Sometimes as many as five jolts are needed to kill 
the prisoner. One man who. survived several jolts 
, was taken out of the chair alive. He was successfully 
' ‘ electrocuted by the same team a year later. 4 

The electric chair is only .one of the execution 
1 methods used in the USA and around the wozld. 
The gas chamber, lethal injection and firing squad 
are others. Each has its o wn scones of honor. 

Whit abbot the victims? 

On the TV they’re discussing che prisoners 
crime. We see. a picture of his victim - a smiling, 
happy young woman. Cut to her parents, crushed 
by die awful act that ruined their lives. What's it 
like co have a daughter murdered: 

Impossible to imagine, as two tired middie-aged 
faces look at.us across a gulf of tears. Anger iosg 
ago turned. to numbness, they say thevve come to 
sec. justice. . They hope rhac when the man who 
killed their child, is dead, their nightmares will stop. 

It is we who fod anger. Outraged bv what the 
murderer did. How. can yoii not be ahejr when you 



Some one is yelling “The death penalty is too good for 
these people. They know they re about lo die so they have time to 
say their prayers and say goodbye. HTuf about tbe victims? 
How much time did they have to prepare?" 6 

When you’re there, yon feel dirty. 

The question is hurled at those who oppose the 
death penalty. Amnesty International among them. 
We hold passionately thar killing is always wrong, no 
matter whar the provocation. 

However angry we feel, the act of killing isn't 
natural to us. Not even the killing of a killer. He 
looks back at us with human eyes. A human being is 
a human being, not che sum total of one evil acrion. 

Maybe this is why the execution ritual must first 
dehumanise the condemned man. There is a whole 
protocol of humiliation which includes shaving his 
head and dressing him in oversize nappies because 
he will soil himself. When you know how horrific 
it is to kill someone, you cannot be cool about it. 

Maybe this is why the prison authorities argued 
to keep the TV cameras out. The executioners say 
that everything they do. even the grotesque ritual, is 
humanely motivated, but in their hearts they feel 
direv. They know they're killing a man who can’t 
defend himself and its just as wrong as what he did. 

*7 get home from an execution about two-something in the 
momma and I just sit up in a chair for the rest of the night. I 
can f shake it. I can V square it with my conscience, putting them 
to death like that . ,<7 . 

Deterrent, what deterrent? 

One of the points made by Helen 
Prejean in Dead Man Walking is the cruelty _ 

of the system that keeps a man on ten- ( _ * 

rerhooks until the last second of his life. * ‘ ^ w * 

The man due to die may already have Sj.z 

served the equivalent of a life sentence. ■ ■ ^ w * 

He knows the exact day and time he will I ent ' 

die. He's had years to think about the , To[al 

moment. He may have heard orhers die. X If pr 

screaming in pain.* In his imagination, I j^ r y 

he has died 100 times already. T 3*”“ 

One prisoner went to the chair. He I 
had composed himself to die. Ac the last X Towi 

minute a phone call brought a siav of I 1 

execution. He was ied back to his cell. X 
hope cruelly rekindled. But next Jav he I t«.: C 


Isn't this cruelty just a kind of revenge? 

'No, no. 1 ' insists the DA on the TV screen. The 
death penalty is not just revenge. It's a much needed 
deterrent. The defence lawyers point out that there’s 
no evidence that it has any deterrent effect. 

They quote figures showing that in states where 
executions have resumed after many years, murder 
rarcs have actually risen. Even a poll of US police 
chiefs ranked the death penalty last as a way of 
reducing violent crime. 10 

But the defence lawyers are defeated. As today’s 
execution drew nearer, they filed appeal after appeal 
in a desperate effort to gain a stay. They've ran- 
sacked their brains and legal textbooks for anything 
that might cause a court to order fiirrher hearings. 
Now all their efforts have failed. The proof of that 
is chat we are here, sitting in from of our TV sets, 
about to watch a nun die. 

What if he’s innocent? 

The LISA has many TV evangelists. Tonight, 
which one of them will quote Camus? “Mm who have 
set at the centre of their faith the staggering victim of a 'judicial 
error ought at least to hesitate before committtiig legal murder . " 1 1 

Wliac if tire condemned man didn't have a fair 
trial? How come people able to afford big name 
lawyers so rarely end up on death row? 

Most people on death row are poor men whose 
court-appointed defence attorneys are not on high 
fees and often couldn't care less about the outcome. 
Some are pro-death penalty. A few of them are 


openly negligent. During one trial which ended 
with the defendant going to the chair, the defence 
was drunk. Another defence attorney kept falling 
asleep. Texas trial judge Doug Shaver said: The 
Constitution says everyone s entitled to the attorney 
of their choice. The Constitution doesn't say che 
lawyer has to be awake. 

What if he's innocent? You can drink instandy 
of half a dozen cases where innocent people were 
found guilty. If we kill an innocent man, what shall 
we sav to his family? What actually does the death 
penalty achieve? At the long day’s end, its jusr one 
more death. And now the long day is nearly over. 

The eleventh minute of the eleventh hour. 

You're tired. Executions mosdv take place at 
midnight, so depending whether this is Florida. 
Texas or Utah, vou may have stayed up all night for 
this moment A man enrers the death chamber. Not 
the prisoner: an electrician come to check the chair. 

Amnestv International asks the State Governor 
to exercise mere)’. Some who end up on death row 
are educationally subnormal. Manv suffered abuse 
as children. Some have very young mental ages, are 
mentally disturbed or ILL Because we cry to stop exe- 
cutions, we're sometimes accused of excusing che 
prisoners crime. We don't condone killing. Exactly 
the opposite. Our message is simple: whatever the 
provocation, do not kill. Never kill. 

Every day, we deal with horrific cases. Around 
the world each year tens of thousands of people are 
brutally tortured and murdered by governments. 
We campaign for the murderers to be brought to 
justice, but not killed. What good is one more death? 
One more falling leaf in a blizzard of lost lives. 

In a world tortured by violence. let us hold on 
to our humanity. 

“Sometimes tbe prisoner catches fire.” 

Now the arguments are done, the moment is at 
hand. Right or wrong? You. sitting in your armchair 
are che final judge. Arc you sitting comfortably? 

A man is led in and made to sit in the throne- 
like chair. Before they hood him. they set on his 
skull a cirder of electrodes, like a crown. 

In remote Babylon they used to dress con- 
demned criminals up as kings then sacrifice them.*- 
Maybe that is what this ts really all about: a human 
sacrifice. A blood offering to purge the violence and 
hatred that live inside each one of us. Let's remem- 
ber that compassion and nobility also live inside 
each one of us, because, in the end, this isn't about 
the person who is due to die. It's about you and me. 

What happens next is quoted from the legal 
opinion of a Judge. 

“ The hands turn red, then white, and the cords of the neck 
stand out like steel hands. The prisoner 's limbs, fingers, toes and 
face are severely contorted. The force of the electric current is so 
powerful that the prisoner s eyeballs sometimes pop out on bis 
checks. The prisoner often dictates, nriiMfrs and vomits blood 
and drool. Sometimes the prisoner c, uebes fire. There is a sound 
like bacon frying and die sickly sweet smell of bunting flesh. 
When the post -electrocution autopsy is performed the liver is so 
hot liaf doctors said it cannot be touched fry the human band. The 
body is frequently badly burned.’' I: ' 

Maybe they should televise a few executions. It 
will be the quickest way to stop them. 

STOP PRESS, Oklahoma, USA. Benjamin Brewer 
is scheduled to be executed at 1 2:0 1 am on April 26 
for the murder of Karen Stapleton. Her family will 
make legal history by being the first co watch an 
execution on closed circuit TV under a new 
Oklahoma law passed last month. Thirteen people 
have been executed so far in the US this year. But 
there is hope. Guinevere Garcia's death sentence 
was commuted in January. Amnesty International 
campaigns tirelessly against the death penalty. We 
will never give up. Please help us by joining us today 
or making a donation. 


We wish words were more powerful. 

Please join Amnesty or make a donation to kelp our work. Thank you. 
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learn tie kiUeriard that after stabbing the girl 23 hope cruelly rekindled. But next dav he 
times and nitnng her jugular he 'sat on the couch was stripped, re-diapered and led again 
and listened ro her gurgle for a while 5 ? 2 to che chair. This tunc, no phone call." 
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nursing career 


NICHOLAS TIMMINS 

Public Policy Editor 

The Royal College of Nursing 
is mounting a legal challenge to 
reverse a decision which has 
allowed a convicted rapist to 
resume bis career as a nurse. 

The college wants the courts 
to overturn last month's deci- 
sion of the United Kingdom 

Central Council cm Nursing, the 

nurses’ disciplinary body, to 
allow Yuen How Choy, a men- 
tal nurse aged SO, to practise 
again after he raped a former 
patient in her home in 1983. 

He received a two-year sen- 
tence, 12 months of which was 
suspended, and was subse- 
quently strode off by the UK CC. 
He has a previous conviction 
from 1972 for drugging a patient 
in order to have sex with her. 

Mr Choy has been working 
for the past five months as a 
bank care assistant at Forest 
Lodge, a private 68- bed nurs- 
ing home for the elderly and 
mentally ill in UckGeld, East 
Sussex. Care assistants, unlike 


nurses, do not have to be 
registered in order to work. 

The case has left the UKCC 
promising an urgent review at 
Its June meeting of its proce- 
dures for restoring nurses to the 
register, having last land 
allowed the appeal of another 
convicted rapist to practise 
again. Subascban Bandhira,43, 
had been jailed in 1990 for 
raping an elderly jpatienL 

A spokesman for the coun- 
cil acknowledged “there are is- 
sues we have to address" over 
the two decisions, and it will 
consider introducing a pre- 
scribed list of offences - rape, 
murder and child abuse, for ex- 
ample - which would debar a 
nurse from practising for life. 

However, a spokesman said: 
“Legally, we are told, that might 
be open to dvil challenge." The 
council might therefore have to 
say restoration would only oc- 
cur “in the most exceptional rix- 
cu instances". The council 
acknowledged that in this case 
it had not fulfilled its duty of 
maintaining public confidence 


Disciplinary bodies 
block the way back 


Other professional disciplinary 
bodies said yesterday it would 
be most unlikely that they 
would restore a convicted rapist 
to practice - although each 
case would have to be judged 
on its merits, writes Nicholas 
Timmins. 

The General Medical Coun- 
cil - which struck a doctor off 
last year for rape - said that 
records going back to 1970 
showed that it had not restored 
a doctor after a rape conviction 
for at least 25 years. The only 
doctor in that time who had 
sought the right to return to 
practice after such a conviction 
had been rejected, the GMC 
said 

The Bar Council said there 
was no automatic suspension 


for rape, although any such case 
involving a client would 
inevitably involve a conduct 
hearing. In general, criminal 
convictions were regarded as 
incompatible with practice at 
the Bar. A spokesman for the 
Solicitors' Complaints Bureau, 
which acts as the disciplinary 
body for solicitors, said it was 
extremely rare for a solicitor 
who had been struck off to be 
restored whatever the offence. 

“It is almost inconceivable 
anyone would be restored after 
rape, it would be considered as 1 
bringing the profession into 
disrepute. If you were a client, 
would you want to go to see 
a solicitor who had been opn : 
victed of rape? The answlP 
is clearly no." 


in the registration process. The 
Royal College of Nursing - 
which represented Mr Choy in 
its tradesmen role at h&1986/ 

be striax^fc^F— now wearing' 
its professional hat, maintain? - 
ing that “it is against the puB-c 
lie interest* for him to practise 
after his two convictions. 

Restoring him to the register ' 
“goes against common sensed 
a spokeswoman said Thecse£ 
however, has also renewed af-" 
guments over the introduction ’ 
of a General Social Services 
Council to cover care workers 
who, unlike doctors and nurs- 
es, are not subject to registra- 
tion and cannot be struck off. 
The UKCC said: “There is ob- 
viously also an issue about the 
employment of unregulated 
staff in sensitive care environ-, 
ments. Employers clearly have 
a responsibility in this respect'’ 

Carol Dfltey, director ot nurs- 
ing for Sussex Health Care 
which runs Forest Lodge, said 
it had only learnt of Mr Choy*s 
history in February, but he bad 
carried out his work “with care 
and professionalism”. The com- 
pany told the UKCC at his 
hearing that it would be willing 
to employ him as a nurse if he 
was rekored to the register, but 
said yesterday that “for the 
immediate future” he would 
remain in his present role. 

A spokesman for the RCN 
said some nurses have argued 
that those who rehabilitate 
themselves should be allowed to 
practise again. But in this case 
Mr Choy had dearly “abused his 
position as a nurse” to carry out 
the offences, adding: “It in- 
volved as abuse of power and 
abuse of trust" 

East Sussex Health Author- 
ity, which registers Forest 
Lodge, said it had utged the 
company “to consider the wis- 
dom'’ of employing someone 
with such a criminal recordaf- 
ter it leanit'pr^k ChojrjraR- 
plcynaenfcB&^&afiiial deraafcn 
rested with the nutsing home, 

subject to legal challenge. 
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Hovercran 

ied the offence at Winchester 
Crown Court- His co- acoise o 
David Hartridge, 58, an aircraft 

engineer, who was said to have 

played a minor role in the op- 
eration, was fined £500. Both 

men pleaded guflty. 

The prosecution tola, the 
court that equipment - includ- 
ing parts for three types of mil- 

itaiy helicopters and the F4 
figh ter bomber aircraft - was 

sent to Iran by an Isle of Wight 

company called British Hover- 
craft and Marine Consultants, 
of which Howe was the sole 
proprietor. The goods were 
sent via a diversionary route to 
Zurich, Switzerland, and then 
forwarded to Iran, said Mr 
Stephen Kramer QG 
The parts had been special- 
ly designed for military use, 
though Mr Justice Tucfcey made 
it dear that be sentenced the 
men on the basis that they be- 
lieved the parts could also be 
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that his attention had been 
drawn to the prohibition m 
1992. Howe had, he said, set out 
to try and conceal what he was 
doing by routing the exports 
through Switzerland. 

"I don't think it matters who 
suggested doing this, you say it 
was the Iranians, the prosecu- 
tion say it was you. The fact is 
you did it and the reason was 
to avoid the prohibition.": 

In sentencing, the judge said 
he had taken into account the 
scale of the trade. About 
$183,000 (£119,000) had been 
involved in 13 separate trans- 
actions in the context of Howe s 


He also took mto account the 
nature of the parts involved 
which were “bits and pieces” ' 
rather than thing s which could 
obviously be labelled military. 

The judge told Howe he 
had come “perilously close" to 
being sent to prison. 


Sacked teachers 
‘bugged’ at meeting 


Cardinal Basil Hume at Hie bishops' conference yesterday 
LOUISE JURY * those intendme to tie the knot • 1 


Photograph-' Brian Harris 


The leaders of the Roman 
Catholic church yesterday 
appealed for a lifelong com- 
mitmeat tfljnamage to become, 
a formal pSrof the dvil service. 

. And frESi' broader effort to 
strengthen the insttttepn, Car- 
dioal Basil Hpme and-his bish- 
ops ,qafle<f rorffie 'cSmpfei' 
process for ending marriages to 
be matched by preparations for 


those intending to tie the knot 
Speaking after the biannual 
bishops' conference in Lon- 
don, the Carctinal said tl was im- 
portant to ensure that the 
..formal promises made at dvil 
wedding ceremonies always «x- 
pJidtty referred to the legal 
definition of mamage. 

WbtfcThe paniage certificate 
T was headed with this definition 
- “the union of one man and 
woman voluntarily entered into 


forhfe to the exclusion of all 
others” - it was an optional part 
of the service. “Nobody has to 
say it,” he sakL “We want it stat- 
ed. It is the law of the land." 

The bishops repeated their 
support far the Government new 
Famflf Law Bill, which aims to 
make divorce more difficult. But 
they expressed concern that 
preparations for marri^ did not 
receive the same a tt ention as 
procedures for ending it . 


Two teachers this week won 
£24,000 compensation at an in- 
dustrial tribunal from the own- 
er of a private school who 
secretly taped them at a meetings 

Joy Khby, 46, of Heddon-on- 
the-Wall, Northumberland, and 
Wendy Easen. 5.0 of Gosfoith, 
had claimed unfair dismissal af- 
ter being sacked from Musgrave 
Primary School, Gateshead. 

Following a row over a net- 
ball match the teachers were 
asked to speak to Jeff Red- 
mayne, the school's owner. The 
tribunal in Newcastle upon 
Tyne was told that Mr Red- 
mayne used a tape machine hid- 
den in the handle of a briefcase 
to record the meeting. 

He daimeefthe meeting was 
the culmination of a feud be- 
tween the two teachers and their 


head, Pamela Wbod. He said they 
bad waged a campaign to dis- 
credit Mrs Wood by organising 
a netball club behind her back 
and then trying to blame her for 
not providing first aid. 

Mr Redmayne had intended 
to prove, using the tape, that the 
teachers had changed their sto- 
ry between die original meeting 
with him in 1994 to a discipli- 
nary he aring the following year. 

But on Thursday the tribunal 
ruled that his claims had no sub- 
stance. The chairman said: “Mr 
Redmayne decided the teachers 
were guilty of gross misconduct 
... He was not able to say what 
the collusion was ab^ut .. . no 
reasonable employer would 
have Colne to this decision.” 

Mrs Easen was awarded 
£1 U00 and Mrs Kirby £1Z500. 
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LONDON MARATHON: McColgan in line for triumph while men face most competitive race for years. Mike Rowbotto 

Ceron surrounded by pretenders to his throne 

^ ® i ir (AWUll) 1 


.. tj innflOm — Angela Kannana, second in 

to have the best project among Staines, the recorf bolder to win an event Berlin last vear% 

the British past two years, are tfe mother ^^^andfifth 

second place behind Suva in the leading British contenders- ^ f X rcredit . ^ew Yoitmarat^MdH^ 


All week, the leading con- 
tenders for tomorrow’s London 
Marathon have been riling into 
press conferences by Tower 
Bridge, past the Little London 
Picture Parlour. 

This tourist attraction ad- 
vertises classic souvenir pho- 
tographs in a variety of 
London-themed settings, in- 
cluding the Changing of The 
Guard, and Off With Yer Head 
(individual or group executions 
to order). 

If there is to be a changing of 
the guard tomorrow, Vincent 
Rousseau of Belgium, the only 
m an to run under 2hr 08 min 


twice, is the man most likely to 
bring it about as he seeks to 
thwart Mexico’s Dionido Ceron 
in his ambition to complete an 
unprecedented hat-trick of vic- 
tories in the men’s event 
if Ceron should succumb, 
however, either to Rousseau, or 
his up-and-coming fellow coun- 
nyman, German Silva, the dou- 
ble New York champion, then 
execution would hardly be the 
order of the day. Ceron has al- 
ready established himself in 
London folklore for his per- 
formances in the last two races. 

He was less than expansive in 
his pre-race comments, only 


Rousseau 
masters a 
philosophy 


Mike Rowbottom meets the Belgian 
who is the fastest man in the field 


Vincent Rousseau is engaging- 
ly honest about his capabilities: 
“I can't dance, 1 can't sing. I’ve 
got no rhythm, but I can run." 

That is beyond dispute. This 
33-year-old Belgian enters to- 
morrow's London Marathon 
as the fastest man in the field 
and the only man in history to 
have run two marathons in less 
than 2hr 8 min. But for all his 
ability and achievement, today 
is going to be a pig of a day for 
him, because it always is. 

“The day before the race is 
more heavy than the race itself," 
he said. “When you are on the 
run, you are on foe inside. You 
let foe dogs go away..." 

He welcomes foe felicitous 
image with a puckish grin which 
transforms his wan features. 
Rousseau looks like a man who 
has suffered for his art- pale as 
a clown, pin-thin - but his droll 
humour keeps on breaking 
through to transform tbepicture. 

It was evident earlier this 
week as he ejqplained his con- 
troversial decision not to race 
in Atlanta because of foe hot 
and humid conditions. “Some 
people cannot understand why, 
when it comes to foe Olympics. 
I say ‘no thank-you'," he said, 
with a grin and a flip of his hand 
It is not controversial with him, 
because he has thought it 
through as he appears to think 
everything through in his life. 

After several distressing ex- 
periences of running in hot con- 
ditions, he decided that, if he was 
not happy, be would not race. He 
has a contract with his home fed- 
eration stating that he does not 
have to represent his country if 
temperatures exceed 18C 
(64.5F). If anybody doubted foe 
seriousness of his position, he 


underlined it last year when he 
walked away from the start line 
of the Rotterdam Marathon, 
and a guaranteed appearance fee 
of S100.000 (£66,000) because 
temperatures had risen to 70F. 
Had he run only a few steps, he 
would have received his money 
in foil. Odd Rousseau may be, 
but no one could ever accuse him 
of being cynicaL 

“It is a physiological thing for 
me,” he said. “I think ft is eas- 
ier for me to run 2.07 in foe cold 
than a 28 m in 40sec 10,000 me- 
tres in hot conditions." 

There is no escape clause for 
him in tomorrow s race, bat in 
London such a clause is hardly 
necessary. With foe two Mexi- 
cans, Dionido Ceron and Ger- 
man Sflva, in the field, along with 
Domingos Castro of Portugal 
and foe strongest British con- 
tingent in recent years, foe tem- 
perature will not be uppermost 
in Rousseau's mind. 

“I have no way to win foe 
Olympics, because I cannot run 
in hot weather and, if I go to the 
Olympics, I go there to do 
something," he said. “I prefer 
to win foe big marathons." 

He is cautious about his 
prospects of adding foe London 
title to bis wins in Rotterdam, 
Reims and Brussels, having un- 
dergone an Achilles tendon in- 
jury in January. Asked if he was 
in good shape for tomorrow, he 
actually considered the question 
rather than giving foe stock re- 
ply. “Yes." he said, “Tm not bad” 

Rousseau is a thoughtful, 
solitary character. He lives alone 
in foe small village of Masnuy- 
St Jean, near Mo ns, and enjoys 
gardening and nature photog- 
raphy. The latter interest has 
been indulged on his rest days 


stimnghimself to defend his de- 
cision to take 10 weeks out af- 
ter the last win to launch a 
clothing company to go along- 
side the property business he 
has already established in his 
home country. But maybe he 
is saving his energies for 
tomorrow. 

The introduction of Rou- 
sseau and SOva, as well as Por- 
tugal's Dionisio Castro, has set 
up what is probably the most 
competitive race in foe London 
Marathon’s 16-year history. 


the most competitive event 
from a domestic point of view. 

He believes that all five of the 
leading Britons competing are 
capable of getting below 2:10. 
Their efforts will form a race 
within a race, given that the 
leading Briton is virtually guar- 
anteed the third and final place 
in foe Olympic marathon. 

Paul Evans and the 1993 
winner, Eamonn Martin, are the 
Britons most likely to do well, 
although Evans has cast serious 
doubts on whether he would 
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New YariT Marathon four However, it turns out, Amis certainly appears len Kimaiyo, a 69mm 

months ago. However, Martin, widely acknowledged as ; the morTrelaxed and confix half-mmathon . 

who recovered his recent for- most competitive race m . hlete under the guidance It is Kimaiyo s debut, bu 

tunes with San by winning the toiy of foe London Mmafoon, dent woman whom sbeadmte Miiolgaa knows, manyfow^ 
Chicago Marathon last year, is as foe fastest man m foe field, an idol to her. and this are possible in such aj position, 

optimistic about his chances af- Rousseau, has »n her -hance to regis- Her debut victory m New Y 

ter a preparation which has “This is a marathon where there loob Uke her ch^^ gve years ago remains her per- 

been far smoother than in the are a lot of pot entia l winners, t e r t he *5 . sumed her sonai best for the distance, and 

said. “I don't want to tod and pegjtaj £ d 3S l E the fastest marathon debut by 

m find a knife in my back.” original four-year dgwitntne 2 :27:38. She is cod- 


It is also, in foe opinion of the take up an Olympic marathon 
Marathon’s widely respected place m Atlanta n offered it. 
general manager, Alan Storey, Evans, nevertheless, appears 


ter a preparation which has 
been far smoother than in the 
last two years. Martin is a 
proven winner - and he wants 
to run in Atlanta. 

Mark Hudspifo, foe 1994 
Commonwealth bronze medal- 
list, Jon Solly, the 1986 10,000 
metres champion, and Gary 


he said. “I don’t want to tod and 

then find a knife in my bade.” 

If Liz McColgan’s new coach, 
Norway’s inaugural world 
marathon ch amp ion Grete 
W&itz, is correct, this could be 
the best opportunity for Scot- 
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Vincent Rousseau, the only man to have twice run a marathon in under 2hr 08mm, practises for tomorrow's race in London 


Photograph: Robert Hallam 


when he has been training at al- 
titude in the Pyrenees. 

“I can do mountains, and 
wildlife. Bat I do not have 
enough time to do it properly 
while I am running. I will do it 
afterwards for pleasure." 

The question of when his 
photography will begin in 
earnest is an open one. But he 
does acknowledge that if he is 
to break Belayneb Dinsamo’s 
eight-year-old world record of 
2:06:50 -30 seconds faster than 
his best - he will have to do it 
in foe next year or so. 

Like time’s winged chariot, 
ever at his back he hears Ge- 
breselassie and Tergal hurrying 
near. The Ethiopian’s world 
10,000m record of 26:43:53 is 40 
seconds faster than his best, and 
converts - in purely arithmetic 
terms - to a 2.-04 marathon time. 

Rousseau, however, feels 
Haile Gebreselassie’s step is 
too high for marathon running. 
The recent half-marathon world 
record of 58:51 set by Kenya’s 
world cross-country champion, 
Paul Teigat, can be converted to 


a time of around 2:05, and 
Rousseau feels that if Teigat 
turns to foe marathon in a cou- 
ple of years, hecouki be running 
times beyond foe reach of Eu- 
ropeans, and even Mexicans. 

Rousseau makes these cal- 
culations with a twinkle in his 
eye, and you wonder how much 
irony is in his delivery. The 
marathon is an unpredictable 
event and as he remarks him- 
self, “men are not machines". 

Paradoxically, the worst mo- 
ment of Rousseau’s career oc- 
curred when he set his personal 
best of 2:07:20 at Berlin last 
year, because he was beaten by 
Kenya's Sammy Lelei, wbo ran 
2.-07-02, the second fastest ever. 
Rousseau led after 39 of foe 42 
kilometres. “I lost a lot in a few 
kilometres," he said 

Rousseau, however, is a dri- 
ven man. “Running is a drug for 
people like me," be said. “If you 
cannot get your adrenaline go- 
ing, you are sick. When I can- 
not run, I feel heavy, I feel fat" 
This man is not fat He will be 
even thinner by noon tomorrow. 


The Flora London Marathon 1996 
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T oday is the final day of our cottage hol- 
iday offer, enabling you to escape to 
foe countryside for a Spring break. 
We’ve teamed up with Blakes Country Cot- 
tages to offer readers the opportunity to sam- 
ple Blakes great family holidays in a selection 
of hand-picked properties for just £5 per per- 
son per night. 

Blakes Country Cottages are one of foe 
largest and most experienced cottage holi- 
day companies in Britain, with a range of al- 
most 2000 properties to choose from in foe 
most popular parts of Britain. 

This exclusive offer applies to 200 proper- 
ties in 18 selected holiday sites, with ac- 
commodation ranging from a converted 
stable block, to foe wing of a country house, 
to cosy woodland lodges. There is always 
plenty to enjoy, from peaceful walks in the 
country to riding and games rooms for foe 
children. Simply ask for details when you 
call Blakes to book. 

The offer allows you to stay for £5 per per- 
son per night and you must stay for a min- 
imum of seven nights. Holidays can be taken 
between 20 April - 24 May 1996. Accom- 
modation is suitable for parties of two to 
twelve. Accommodation must be booked at 
maximum occupancy, for example a party 
of four cannot occupy accommodation 
which sleeps seven. 

HOW TO QUALIFY 

Simply collect four differently numbered to- 
kens firm the seven we have puMshed in The 
Independent and the Independent on Sun- 
day. Today we are printing our final token, 
Token 7. 


Pictured is Ardbredknxsh House, Loch Awe, Nr 
Oban, Scotland. Set in 20 acres of mature wood- 
land, the house and wefl tended grounds eqjoy 
breathtaking panoramic views across the stu nn i n g 
loch to the mountains and glens beyond. The 
main house contains converted suites varied in sire, 
with each retaining their fndmdual character and 
ambience. Wi thin the gromids are further tradition- 
al style, custom designed, detached cottages. 


HOWTO BOOK 

• Call Blakes Country Cottages on 01282 
445221 for a brochure and reservations, quot- 
ing foe 

“Independent £5 per night offer". 

• Give your advisor foe following details: 

(a) Your preferred holiday area: North Eng- 
land, West Country, Scotland or Wales. 

(b) The number of adults and children on hol- 
iday. 

(c) The holiday start and end dates. 

• You will then be offered a choice of suit- 
able properties and wifi be given details of 
foe location, facilities and accommodation. 

• If you wish to confirm your booking you 
will be asked for foil payment by credit card 
or cheque. 

“ You wiD be asked to send your tokens with 
your cheque (made payable to Blakes Coun- 
try Cottages) to: Blakes Country Cottages, 
Spring Mill, Earby, Nr Colne, Lancashire, 
BB8 6RN. If you are paying by credit card, 
your advisor will tell you where to send your 
tokens to. 

• Please note, you may book immediately 
before you have collected your four tokens, 
but you will require the tokens for final con- 
firmation of your booking. 



f.— - 


TERMS & CONDITIONS 

1 The Cottage Holiday offer is subject to 
availability. 

2 Over 200 units, of accommodation are 
available per holiday week. 

3 Units must be booked at maximum occupancy, 

e.g. a party of four cannot occupy a unit which 
sleeps seven. 

4 Hobday must start and finish between 20 April 
and 24 May 1996. 

5 Blakes Country Cottages, foe name of which 
is used under licence from Blakes Holidays l td ., 
is a trading division of Holiday Cottages Group 
Ltd. 

6 Normal terms and conditions of booking 

apply. These are published in Blakes Country 
Cottages brochures and are available upon re- 
quest 

7 Prices exdude optional insurance and pet 
charges (where applicable). 
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^ Israel seeks US help for ceasefire 
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Id the wake of the massacre of 
101 Lebanese at Oana, Israel is 
looking for a ceasefire through 
a United States mediation ef- 
fort. The terms of the ceasefire 
are likely to reinstate the un- 
derstanding of 1993 under 
which Israel and HizboUah un- 
dertook not to fire at dvQian tar- 
gets outside the Israeli-occupied 
zone in the south of Lebanon. 

Warren Christopher, the US 
Secretary of State, arrives in 
Damascus today for talks with 
President Hafaz el -Assad, and 
Dennis Ross, the US peace co- 


ordinator, was expected in Is- 
rael last night Within hours of 
the slaughter of refugees at 
the United Nations post at 
Qana, President Bill Clinton re- 
versed his previous tolerance of 
the Israeli operation and railed 
for an immediate ceasefire. 

The change in the American 


position led Shimon Peres, the 
Israeli Prime Minister, to alter 


( Israeli Prime Minister, to alter 
his own political course. Ehud 
Barak, his Foreign Minister, 
had wanted to negotiate with 
Syria and Lebanon while keep- 
ing them under pressure by 
continuing the bombardment 
Late on Thursday night, after an 
emergency cabinet meeting, Mr 
Peres said: “It is also possible to 
conduct the negotiations for 
new understandings when there 
is a ceasefire on the ground. We 
don't have to be fom^.” 

After a brief hiatus in Israeli 
artillery fire on Thursday, its 
heavy guns once again opened 
fire as Katyusha rockets fell on 
northern Galilee. Mr Peres has 
atorctys said that the aim of Op- 
eration Grapes of Wfrath was to 
safeguard the northern border 
of Israel from rocket attack. 

In fact Israel’s real objectives 
were more ambitious. These are 
no longer attainable since an Is- 
raeli army howitzer fired 
155mm shells into the refugees 
huddled in the Fijian UN post. 
Aluf Ben, a commentator in the 
daily Ha 'aretz, says that in ask- 
ing for a ceasefire Israel has 
failed on a number of fronts, in- 
cluding a demand for greater 
latitude in retaliating against 
HizboUah than was agreed un- 
der the 1993 understanding. 

Other notable failures/ in- 
clude underestimating Presi- 
dent Assad. At the end of last 



Quiet moment: Israeli soldiers at an artillery base near the Lebanese border taking part in early morning prayers yesterday 


month he appeared isolated 
by the Shaim el-Sheikb summit 
on terrorism arranged by Pres- 
ident Clinton, at which Israel 
was supported by most Arab 
leaders. Following the failure of 
Grapes of Wrath to force him 
to rein in HizboUah, President 


eminence in Lebanon and the 
Arab world. 

Mr Peres appears to have 
failed to control the Israeli 
army and notably the head of 
its Northern Command, Major 
General Amiram Levine. In 
contrast to Yitzhak Rabin, his 
predecessor as prime minister 
and a former Chief of Staff. Mr 


Peres delegated his responsi- 
bilities as Defence Minister. 
Ha 'aretz says that under Gen- 
eral Levine's leadership what 
Mr Peres had intended as a sur- 
gical strike became an attack 
“on the dvU infrastructure of 
Lebanon and climaxed with 
the killing of dozens of civil- 
ians". Israeli aircraft have also 
attacked Palestinian refugee 
camps and Lebanese and Syri- 
an army units. 

It is unlikely that a ceasefire 
in Lebanon will do much harm 
to Mr Peres in the election on 
29 May, though it may not do 
him as much good as he once 
hoped. One poll published yes- 


terday, taken mainly before the 
Qana massacre, showed him los- 
ing one percentage point 


against Binyamin Netanyahu, 
the leader of Likud, who will be 


the leader of Likud, who will be 
his rival for the prime minister’s 
office. Mr Peres has a 5 per cent 
lead with 50 per cent of the vote, 
compared to 45 per cent for Mr 
Netanyahu, who is himself a 
strong supporter of intervention 
in Lebanon. 

There is no sign of any re- 
vulsion over the attack on Oana 
among Israelis, who see the op- 
eration as a whole as defensive. 
No Israelis, either ci vilian or mil- 
itary, have been killed since it 
started 30 days ago. A poll 


showed 89 per cent saying 
Grapes of Wrath would not af- 
fect the way they voted 

The only withdrawal of sup- 
port for Mr Peres is among the 
Israeli-Arab community, 14 per 
cent of the electorate, whose to- 
tal support he will need at the 
polls in six weeks time if he is 
to win. 

Mr Peres may not get what he 
wanted from Grapes of Wrath 
but he does need to make good, 
at least until after the election, 
on his pledge that Katyusha 
rockets will stop falling. A 
HizboUah official m Beirut said 
yesterday: “What is important 
is returning to the July 1993 un- 


derstandings and having guar- 
antees that the Israeli aggression 
would not be repeated Other- 
wise, our rockets win be the best 
reply." Israeli intelligence was 
reported yesterday as admitting 
tbat HizboUah has lost a maxi- 
mum of 20 men and the build- 
ings attacked by Israel were 
empty. 

An Israeli commentator 
notes that Yitzhak Rabin used 
to say that as a rule you could 
tell the loser in any war between 
Israel and the Arabs by looking 
at who called for a ceasefire 
first. By this token the outcome 
of Grapes of Wrath is likely to 
be a defeat for IsraeL 


a change of heart 


ADEL DARW1SH 


Israel’s shelling of Lebanon 
has prompted a change of heart 
from Egypt, a country that has 
enjoyed normal relations with 
the Jewish State for 18 years. 

In an Egyptian newspaper 
Mohammed Sayyed Thntawi, 
head of the Azhar mosque and 
university - the country’s offi- 
cial church- described Hamas 
suicide bombers as “martyrs”. 

. The cleric’s remarks com- 
prised a U-turn from earlier 
statements he had made bat 


were nevertheless recognised as 
representing the “official” view. 


' The moderate head, of Azhar 
criticised “the criminal Zionist 
regime [of Israel] and [the] 
clear support of the arrogant 
government of the USA", and 
called on HizboUah “to resist 
this invasion until [the Israelis] 
become regretful of their crim- 
inal actions". 

His comments were inter- 


preted by Iranian commentators 
as encouraging HizboUah to 
reject any ceasefire proposals 
unless they invoke Israeli with- 
drawal from south Lebanon. 

Support for Lebanon also 
came from Iran’s foreign Min- 
ister. Ah' Akbar VeUayaD, who 
seat a message to the head- 
quarters of the Organisation of 
Islamic Conference in Jeddah, 
urging the Muslim world to 
mobilise aid for the Lebanese 
people. And many Saudi-owned 
newspapers joined inf the con- 
demnation of Israel's aggression 
against “innocent children” in 
Lebanon, justifying HizboUah 
attacks on Israel as a “legitimate 
struggle". 

A number of analysts saw the 
French and American ceasefire 
proposals as raising/ the politi- 
cal profile of HizboUah to a sta- 
tus beyond what the extremists 
group bad expected. 

“Israel’s operation in Leb- 
anon has only succeeded in 
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turning HizboUah from a 
Lebanese militia into an es- 
sential partner in the wider 
peaceful settlement in the 
Middle East,” the veteran ex- 
iled Iranian commentator Amir 
Thhiri wrote in the Saudi daily 
Asharq al-Awsat. 


International efforts to end die 
conflict in southern Lebanon 
wiD reach a new level of urgency 
today when foreign ministers of 
America, Russia, France and 
Italy meet in Damascus to in- 
crease pressure for a ceasefire. 

French officials said the four 
would seek to co-ordinate the 
different diplomatic efforts to 
bring the violence to an end. 
This follows a call last night 
from Russian and 'Western lead- 
ers, gathering in Moscow for to- 
day’s nudeax summit, for an 
immediate end to the fighting. 

Israel has already said it will 
call off its troops if HizboUah 
stops firing. Syria and Lebanon 
pledged yesterday to put pres- 
sure on the Islamic militants. 
Lebanese Prime Minister. Rafik 
Harari, said the fighting would 
end within five days. 


US officials, galvanised finally 
by Thursday’s massacre of 
Lebanese refugees by mis-di- 
rected Israeli shells, were hop- 
ing for an even swifter solution. 
But the Iranian spiritual leader 
Ayatollah Ali Khameini urged 
the militan t Islamis t guerrillas 
supported by Tehran, to “step 
up" their “heroic holy war” 
a gains t the “Zionist usurpers". 

Washington believes that, 
whatever Tehran may think. 
Syria bolds the key to a rapid 
settlement. US officials hope 
that Damascus can persuade 
HizboUah not only to cease fir- 
ing rockets at northern Israel 
but to accept a longer-term 
settlement, reviving and 
strengthening a 1993 agree- 
ment in which both sides 
promised not to target dvOians. 

The US Secretary of State, 
Warren Christopher, will fly to 
Damascus today. Earlier, Pres- 
ident Clinton, speaking in Mos- 


cow, said: “ W? have a chance [to 
stop the shelling]". Edging the 
closest yet to even a mild rebuke 
to Israel, he said: “The parties 


have got to agree to a ceasefire 
. . . (Otherwise) it’s almost im- 
possible for innocent civilians 
not to be hurt and killed.” 

The US won one diplomatic 
battle yesterday when - with 
British and French help - it de- 
feated in the UN Security Coun- 


cil an attempt by Egypt to 
condemn Israel for the deaths 
of up to 100 civilians at the UN 
base at Qana. The resolution 
adopted simply joined the in- 
ternational chorus of requests 
for an immediate ceasefire. 

The UN’s most senior mili- 
tary advisor. General Frank 
Van Kappea, arrived in Beirut 
yesterday to demand explana- 
tions from Israel of how its shells 
came to flatten the headquar- 
ters of a Fijian battalion of UN 
peacekeepers. 


‘How dare people all over the world blame us?’ 


ERIC SILVER 

Jerusalem 


It was like any Friday lunchtime 


in the Ben-Yehuda pedestrian 
malL where Israeli Jerusalem 


mall, where Israeli Jerusalem 
comes to see and to be seen: 
bustling, loquacious, anarchic. 

The cafes were serving cof- 
fee as fast as the espresso ma- 
chines could, gush them out. 
Husbands were queuing to buy 
flowers for the sabbath.' A po- 
faced Russian immigrant busker 
was squeezing out '50s ballads 
on the accordion. 


The weekend tabloids, lit- 
tering the cafe tables, splashed 
full colour pictures of the car- 
nage wrought by Israelis how- 
itzers at Qana. 

Eveiycme had an opinion, but 
no one was volunteering. Like 
their government, Israelis were 

cm the defensive. They were nei- 
ther callous, nor indifferent. 
They regretted the slaughter, for 
the Lebanese sake and for the 
retribution it may yet bring 
themselves. 

But this was a nation closing 
ranks, rather than hanging its 


bead, a nation conditioned to 
the honors of war, schooled in 
its numbing logic, and deter- 
mined that HizboUah must bear 
its share of the responsibility. 

“How dare people the world 
over blame Israel?” asked Gen- 
la pagan, a veteran Jerusalem 
painter. “Supposing we did 
know that there were civilians 
there, does that mean we have 
to sit back and let HizboUah 
bomb us? 

“If the Lebanese govern- 
ment allows HizboUah to bomb 
Israel from its tenitoiy without 


lifting a finger, HizboUah should 
at least have enough humanity 
to keep people away from 
their launch sites." 

Nathan Gertner, a 45-year- 
old money-changer, admitted to 
“feeling bad” about the mas- 
sacre, but argued in a war with 
guerrillas, sheltering behind 
civilians, “accidents" were in- 
evitable. 

“It was a mistake by our 
forces,” said Gertner. who 
served for six years in the reg- 
ular army and 20 in the reserves. 
“But the is not the first time that 


HizboUah has fixed us. With 
modem artOleiy, it’s all auto- 
matic. The radar identifies the 
source of fire and the comput- 
er targets it. But the battery 
commander should have 
checked the location more pre- 
cisely than he did." 

Avi Zagouri, a 44 year old 
barman, agreed that Israel had 
made a mistake, but insisted 
that HizboUah had invited it. 
“It's not as if the shells were 
aimed at Chilians,” be said. 

Mr Zagouri, who fought in 
Lebanon during the 1982 Israeli 


invasion, still supported Shimo n 
Peres’s sequeL “I am in favour 
of a ceasefire," be said, “so long 
as it is binding on both sides. But 
if HizboUah fire more 
Katyushas into Northern Is- 
rael we have to go on exploit- 
ing our superior firepower." 

Where does all this leave the 
tattered Middle East peace 
process? “We have to continue 
negotiating,” contended Mr 
Zagouri But after Qana, won't 
it be hard going? “Maybe,” 
sighed Zagouri, “but it always 
has been.” 


Fraught relations with China colour US elections 


RUPERT CORNWELL 

Washington 
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With their relationship the most 
fraught it has been in years, Chi- 
na and the US yesterday held 
high -level talks whose outcome 
could determine whether Wash- 
ington's policy towards Peking 
becomes a major issue in the 
&rth coining Presidential elec- 
oon campaign here. 

Neither Whrren Christopher, 
the Secretary of State, nor his 
counterpart Qian Qichen was 
under any illusion that their 
meeting in ihe Hague would re- 
solve oatstanding problems; 
the best to be expected, experts 
.fefe frtiieve, was that it would 
ties deteriorating fe- 


ther. The discussions would be 
“candid, serious and pragmat- 
ic," the Chinese Fbreign Min- 
ister said -a diplomat’s way of 
saying tbat modi tfisagreement 
was to be expected. 

Even before the talks started, 
Mr Qian poured cold water on 
the US initiative, announced fay 
Mr Clinton in Seoul this week, 
for a four-party Korean peace 
conference involving the two 
Koreas, China and the US. 
Washington is hoping China’s' 
involvement win prod North 
Korea into serious ba rgaining, 
but Mr Qian indkaaed yester- 
day that the dispute -was tip to 
the Koreas themselves to re- 
solve. Only when the “directly 
concerned” parties ted settled 


their differences could such 
four-way talks start. 

Korea however is a mere 
pinprick in today's array of 
Sin o- American arguments. 
Frayed nerves have barely sfit- 
. tied after China’s intimidation 
ofTaiwan which saw two US air- 
craft carrier battle groups 
deqjatched to the region. Wash- 
ington is angiy at China’s in- 
ability - or unwillingness — to 
.prevent wholesale axtyriefri br- 


and piracy of US 


technology by ils com panies, 
One reason for the ever-m- 


one reason for the ever-m- 
creasmg Chinese trade surplus, 
currently at 534bn (£22bs). 

It is also disbdievmg of the 
Peking government's claim to 
have known potiaa g ofihe sale. 
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of nuclear weapo os-related 
technology to Pakistan, in 
breach of international efforts 
to curb aims proliferation. 

China’s human rights record 
is a constant source of com- 
plaint, as is what the US sees as 
Chinese exp ansionism in East 
Aria. These worries in part 
prompted the closer security 
partnerriiip between the US and 
Japan presented during Presi- 
dent Cfinton’s visit to Tokyo this 
week - accords denounced by 
China as harbinger of a new 
American doctrine of “con- 
tainmenfi 7 directed against itself. 
None of these disputes is 
likely to be settled tty the 
ChristophenQian talks yester- 
day. fftlky are not, however, the 


risk increases that America's 
China policy will be held 
hostage tty domestic politics. 

For all their other differ- 
ences, Mr Clinton and Senator 
Bob Dole, his probable Re- 
publican opponent in Novem- 
ber, have hewn much the same 
line on China. Both favour 
maintaining Peking’s Most 
Favoured Nation (MFN) trad- 
ing status when it comes up for 
renewal each June, on the 
grounds that to deny it would 
only make communication more 
difficult with a country that, like 
h or not, is emerging as a re- 
gional superpower. 

But both are under pressure 
from within their own parlies. 
“Do Republicans love trade 


more than they loathe tyran- 
ny?.” thundered Pat Buchanan 
this week, as Mr Dole’s main 
challenger kept alive the threat 
that he could make an inde- 
pendent run for the White 
House unless his views were not 
adequately reflected in Re- 
publican policy. On Capitol 
Hill too, a growing minority of 
Republicans wants to “punish" 
China by denying MFN. 

Mr Clinton faces similar 
protests by many Congressional 
Democrats, some of whom ob- 
ject to China's human rights 
record while others complain 
about Peking's trade practices 
which they say, like Mexico’s, 
unfairly cost American workers 
their jobs._ 
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67 nuclear summit: President's agenda 
sidelined by IMF threats and Chechen flare-up 

Crises take the 
fizz out of 
Yeltsin’s party 


PHIL REEVES 

Moscow 

The workmen had barely fin- 
ished hanging out the coloured 
flags on the streets of Moscow 
when the fizz went out of Boris 
Yeltsin’s party, a get-together of 
the top seven industrial powers 
which is supposed to he about 
nuclear safety but which was 
vesterdav dominated by a host 
of other crises. 

The Russian president's plan 
to use the meeting as a stage on 
which to demonstrate his in- 
ternational stature to a scepti- 
cal electorate was fast falling flat 
last night as a fierce domestic 
row broke out over Cheehnya. 
and the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) threatened to post- 
pone payments in aSlhbn loan. 

The summit 's agenda - what 
to do about the world's ageing 
power stations, lethal radioac- 
tive dumps, and poorly guard- 
ed fissile materials - was also 
sidelined by the tragedy in 
Lebanon, which produced a 
flurry of statements from the 
assembled leaders, culling for a 
ceasefire. Both Mr Yeltsin and 
President Bill Clinton dis- 
patched their envoys to the re- 
gion. while John Major - in 
between calling for an end to the 
ban on British beef- called for 
an “interim ceasefire’ as a first 
step to peace. 


Like a recurring fever, the 
Chechen war flared up again 
when the Communist-domi- 
nated lower house of parliament 
summoned Pavel Grachev, the 
Russian defence minister, to ex- 
plain the death of at least 53 fed- 
eral troops in a Chechen 
ambush on Tuesday - in a war 
that Mr Yeltsin claims has end- 
ed. The general offered to quiL 
prompting speculation that he 
is about to be fired, although his 
move w as more of a gesture, as 
the president is (he only official 
empowered to accept his res- 
ignation. 

" .And Mr Yeltsin, in an unusual 
move, vowed to punish the 
responsible commanders. “The 
military leadership is to blame," 
he said. It was a rare attack on 
the military hardliners, and 
comes amid growing reports 
that they have been withhold- 
ing information about the con- 
tinuing hostilities in Chechnya. 

Mr Yeltsin's problems were 
compounded still further by 
rumblings from the IMF that it 
may withhold at least one in- 
stallation of the SlObn (£6-5bn) 
loan it recently agreed to make 
to Russia, allowing the govern- 
ment to pay long-delayed wages 
and pensions. 

An official said that the fund 
was “concerned by signs that 
Russia may be backing away 
from reforms". It was a clear 


warning that payments may be 
stopped if Russia fails to meet 
the strict fiscal conditions laid 
down by the IMF. 

None of this fits into the plan 
that Mr Yeltsin must have had 
in mind when he invited the G7 
to Moscow nearly a year ago. 
Yesterday, as the media gath- 
ered for the weekend meeting 
on a warm spring day, he said 
he was “fighting fit, despite his 
difficulties". But he seemed to 
have a surplus of the latter. 

Hie G7 leaders, who last 
night attended at a lavish ban- 
quet in the Kr emlin marking the 
summit's opening, have come to 
Moscow to discuss mid ear safe- 
ty and security, but it is also a 
demonstration of Western sup- 
port for Mr Yeltsin before 
June's presidential elections. 
They are keen to prevent a vic- 
tory by the resurgent Commu- 
nists. whom they believe could 
stop Russia's reforms dead in 
their tracks. 

They are. however, usually 
careful not to admit as much in 
public. Asked whether he sup- 
ported Mr Yeltsin's efforts to 
win a second term, Mr Major 
yesterday replied: “That is a 
matter for the Russian people. 
It would be impertinent for 
me to express a preference. We 
do have a strong view that the 
reform process is very important 
and wish to see it proceeding." 




Divine relic: Pilgrims in Trier cathedral in south-west Germany to see the Holy Robe, 
said to be worn by Jesus on his way to Calvary. Visitors have until 16 May to see 
the robe in what is only Its third public showing this century Photograph: AP 


Bosnian armies fail t0 ^ m emptied 

London — The farcer ^ring SfEi 

the withdrawal oftotoa 1 ^ at0 commander. Ad- 

in the Dayton peace agreement ^ was “clear mtem 

tectaical factors were behind the delay- 

Crash iefs black box found 

urasn jet. __ Searchers found the 

petropavlovsk-Kamcbatel^, Russ el crashed 

flight-data recorder ^^a’TftrEast with 21 people believed 
earlier this month m Russia under 3 5 metres of snow and 

on board. '^ bJa ^5^St^ka^found earlier on the slopes 
sofl, about 150 metres from wreckage roum. r 

“ the volcano where the plane crashed on 5 April. _ ^ 

Murderer executed by lethal in i e ^ ,on 

Smvma. Delaware — James Clark Jr, 39. who wanted lode ratter 

Sill Centre in the United States yesterday. Reuter 

Easter Island script deciphered 

* «iriara<t After seven vears of work, a New Zealand linguist 

hasdeciphered a stnmge found 

the inhabitants were the firet m Oceania to wnte. Dr StevmFij 
cher said the script, known as rongorongo, is made up of chants 
■m the Rapanidtenguage, Easter Island's Polynesian tongue^ 
tell the story of creation. netaer 

Mogadishu fighting flares again * 

Mogadishu — At least 21 people were killed and 43 wounded m 

fightingm the Somali capital, Mogadishu, 

fold Mohamed Farah Aideed and his former ally, Osman Alt Has- 

san Ado. Reuter 

Earthquake rocks northern Chile 

Santiago — Northern Chile was shaken on Thursday by a pow- 
erful tremor measuring 62 on the Richter scale but no damage 
was reported, local radio reported. Reuter 

Protesters delay nuclear waste ship 

Svdnev — Anti-nudear protesters delayed the loading of a ship 
with nuclear waste in Aukralia, chaining themselves to the ship's 
loading crane and accusing authorities of dying to dump the waste 
in Britain. The 21 Greenpeace activists mounted the protest m 
the morning darkness despite police guards. Reuter 

Biologist cleared of attempted poisoning 

W ellingt on — A biologist accused of trying to poison her former 
lover, an internationally renowned plant scientist was found not 
guilty by a New Zealand jury. Victoria Caldwell. 4b, was alleged 
to have administered acrylamide monomer, a nerve toxin, to Pro- 
fessor David Uoyd on 12 December 1992. The couple began a 
relationship in 1985, but it ended after Professor Lloyd met his 
present wife In Calif ornia in 1990. Professor Lloyd is blind, 
paralysed from the shoulders down and can speak only with great 
difficulty. Reuter 
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The new Audi A4 Avant. Drive one, and you'll never drive an estate. 

Alf^l 

Conventionally, estate cars are functional but rather dull load-luggers. That's why the new Audi A4 Avant isn't one. For more information, please call 0345 998877. vor W un B «n«*Tocihnik 
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Florida Fun Now 
From £799 All In. 

Airtours new All-In' holidays to Florida next winter will keep all the 
family happy with one price covering all entertainment and meals. 

ALL THE ATTRACTIONS OF ORLANDO-Wnlt Disney World 7, Universal 
Studios, Sea World, Busch Gardens. Gatoriand and Wet'n Wild. 

ALL MEALS FOR THE FAMILY -Airtours meal vouchers give you the freedom 
to eat where and when you want with S3QO vouchers for adults, S150 for 
children. Restaurants include Planet Hollywood, Hard Rock Cafe, Sizzler 
restaurants and many more. Plus quality hotel accommodation, return 
flights from the UK and car rental all included in the price. 
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ADULT PRICE FROM £799 
CHILD PRICES FROM £499 
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PICK UP A COPY OF AIRTOURS FLORIDA WINTER BROCHURE 
U BOOK NOW AT YOUR LOCAL THOMAS COOK SHOP 
OR CALL OUR CREDIT CARD BOOKING LINE ON 

0990 777555 
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Oxfam 

Lebanon 

A n» 


The refugees of South Lebanon need 
your help. 

If you are appalled at the events of 
recent days, please give a donation 
now. Oxfam is there, providing food 
and medical aid to people living in fear. 

Please don’t leave them In their hour 
of need. Give now. 

Thank you. 

Yes, I want to help. Here is my 
I donation oh 

I £15 □ £50D £100 □ £250 □ £ 

I " 

I Mr, Mrs, Miss. Ms 

| Address 


Postcode 

Please send to; Oxfam, Room BB90. FREEPOST, Oxford 0X2 
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Faithful flock 
to hear Silvio 
the superstar 


11 

international 


T he most eager to appear in 
front of the camera in rhk 


A front of the camera in this 
campaign has been Mr TV him- 
self. Silvio Berlusconi. Of sev- 
en appointments he had ope day 


ELECTION 

DT A RY 


S tetania AJdrovandini and her 
friends at Palazzo Tavema last 




rr -- ii«.uusairdidou mvema Iasi 

Unsweefc five were appearances week. Hvo nights ago, the whole 
on lekvis'cm channels, one was coalition was invited for cham- 
a f 600-a-plate fund-raising din- pagne and canapes on the ter- 
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ner, and the Iasi was an en- 
counter with the women's 
caucus of his party, Forza Italia. 
Not once during the campaign 
has he held a public meeting; 
eveiy one of his appearances has 
been in front of a hand-picked 
audience of faithful supporters. 

Evidently, his advisers think 
it would be bad for his image to 
be seen under pressure from 
hecklers. To judge by the kind 
of people who support him, 
though, one wonders how much 
good it can do him to be seen 
among^ his own kind. The 
women’s caucus meeting was 
filled with smart, over-perfumed 
ladies who spent most of the 
time ignoring the speeches and 
talking into their mobile phones. 

The speakers tried very hard 
to be cutting about the elections 
and the centre-left opposition, 
but did not quite manage. “The 
real election campaign begins 
when the polls close!" was one 
Jess than successful slogan. 

None of this mattered. 
thoug h; the only thing that in- 
terested most people was the ar- 
. rival of Silvio the superstar. Too 
bad that “our great president, 
a great man who inspires us and 


races of Palazzo Pccci-Blunt 
overlooking the Capitoline Hill 
- an occasion explained by the 
fact that Countess Donatella 
Pecci-Blunt is bosom pals with 
the wife of the outgoing Prime 
Minister, Lamberlo Dini. 

Apparently the aristocrats 
are fascinated by these new 
friends of theirs, finding them 
less vulgar than the parvenu Mr 
Berlusconi. Once the blue- 
bloods would have held cocktail 
parties to help fight the left; their 
changing allegiances neatly 
illustrate just how topsy-turvy 
Italian politics has become. 


O f course, at least part of the 
cenirc-lcft isn't lefr-wino ai 
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Silvio Berlusconi: Mr TV 
holds no public mootings 


fills us with joy every time he 


speaks” turned up more than 
three hours late to his own 


v-/ oentrc-left isn't left-wing at 
all. Mr Dini is a frcc-market 
conservative, and his candidate 
for the Senate in the Sorrento 
peninsula, Mario D'Urso, is a 
former president of Lehman 
Brothers, the merchant bank. 
The Anglophile Mr D'Urso is 
very much the upper-class so- 
cial butterfly, conducting his 
campaign like a never-ending 
garden party, driving off for tea 
with the British ambassador 
one minute and taking his pri- 
vate speedboat to Capri die next 
("He is one of the few people 
who can open Gianni Agnelli's 
fridge any time he likes,” one 
supporter noted.) 

when I met him, he was 
wearing what only the truly 
well-connected can get away 
with on formal occasions; a 
salmon pink golf shirt embla- 
zoned with a campaign slogan 
beneath a brown tweed jacket 
When I told him l had to go be- 
cause I hadn't been invited to 
a dinner being given in honour 
of the visiting Mr Veltroni, he 
retorted: “It is my dinner, and 
I invite you.” 

I was put on my guard, 
though; using the pretext ofgiv^ 
ing me his private phone num- 
ber, Mr D’Urso neatly filched 



Dini shift to 


help Italy’s left 


ANDREW GUMBEL 
Rome 


Wishing well: Supporters of the 
boost their profile for tomorrow 


centre-left ‘Olive Tree* alliance at a rally in Rome to 
s Italian elections Photograph: Paul HanrWReuter 


If the cemre-left wins tomor- 
row’s Italian elections, it will be 
largely due to the outgoing 
prime minister, Lamberto Dini. 
who has gone against his con- 
servative political instincts to 
help prevent Silvio Berlusconi 
returning to power. 

Quite apart from the votes he 
will garner, Mr Dini's presence 
has given the cenLre-Ieft a an- 
chor of rcspeciabflitv. Thanks to 
his past at the IMF and the 
Bank of Italy, and his record as 
a prudent fiscal manager in 
government, Mr Dini has the 
confidence of the financial mar- 
kets and Italy's EU partners. He 
is also light-years away from the 
left's communist tradition, 
which still scares many voters. 

But what is be really up to? 
Has he joined the left in an ide- 
ological change of heart, or is 
he just using them in a longer- 
term plan to replace Mr Berlus- 
coni as leader of the right? 

Members of the mainstream 
left are terrified they are about 
to be betrayed. If tomorrow's re- 
sult is inconclusive, they fear Mr 
Dini might be tempted to take 
away seats the centre-left has 
offered him and try to form a 
separate governing coalition 
supported by centrists and dis- 
enchanted Berlusconi acolytes. 

It is a fear that Mr Dini and his 


newly founded political party, 
Rinnovamento Itah'ano, have 
tried to dispel. “It is a very com- 
plex situation, and much will de- 
pend on the outcome of the 
vote,” said Mario D'Urso, junior 
minister for foreign trade in Mr 
Dini's government and a can- 
didate for the Senate. 

In an interview with the In- 
dependent. Mr Dini said that the 
centre-left was “the only viable 
alliance for this election and for 
the next government”. But he 
indicated that in future he 
would be willing to govern with 
“whoever displays the best lead- 
ership” for Italy. 

Although not a candidate at 
the last elections, Mr Dini 
joined the Berlusconi govern- 
ment as treasury minister in a 
programme to purge Italy of its 
statist past and create a That- 
cherite free -market economy. 
He now rejects the right-wing 
label, calling hims elf a centrist. 

On becoming prime minister, 
he did not actively seek al- 
liances with the left bur was giv- 
en no alternative when Mr 
Berlusconi unexpectedly turned 
against him. Since then, Mr 
Dini's disenchantment has been 
less with the right titan with the 
personalities of Mr Berlusconi 
and his reformed neo-fascist 
ally, Gianfranco Fini. 

Mr D'Urso, a former presi- 
dent of the merchant bank 
Lehman Brothers, said the 


prime reason for Mr Dini's en- 
try into politics was to protect 
the interests of the financial 
markets. Certainly, Mr Dini's 
dealing with the leadership of 
the so-called “Olive Tree” coali- 
tion have been calculating 
rather than genuinely warm: so 
successful was he in negotiating 
safe seats into which to para- 
chute his candidates that he 
ended up with two more than 
he coula fill. 

One of the 3S sitting parlia- 
mentarians deselected to make 
room for the Dini bandwagon, 
speaking on condition of anon- 
ymity. said he and his friends felt 
like “lambs to the slaughter”, 
obliged to support candidates 
they dislike for whom they’ have 
now sacrificed their careers. 

Allowing for upsets, Mr Dini 
can count on around 35 parlia- 
mentarians in the first-past- 
the-post part of Italy’s hybrid 
electoral system, plus a handful 
more if he jumps the 4 per cent 
barrier required to win seats in 
the proportional part of the con- 
test. That will almost certainly 
make him the pivot upon which 
any future government must 
rest. 

“If he doesn’t betray us now, 
he almost certainly mil in the 
future," said one left-wing 
politician, also requesting 
anonymity. “We just have to 
hope it will be later rather than 
sooner." 
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three hours late to his own 
meeting. 

Mr Berlusconi eventually ar- 
rived, breathless from his latest 
television interview, in a theatre 
delirious with the aroma of 
Chanel and sweat. He stayed 
only half an hour before dash- 
ing off to his fund-raiser, where 
the dessert trolley was threat- 
ening to disappear back into the 
kitchen. Far from objecting to 
his lateness, the crowd seemed 
positively thrilled a( their 
leader’s overpacked pro- 
gramme. “What do you want to 
be when you grow up?” he 
asked an eight-year-old boy 
called Matteo. “Silvio Berlus- 
coni,” came the response. Only 
Mr Berlusconi's bfllions can 
buy that kind of publicity. 


but only at the end of the 
evening: a subtle .warning not. to 
divulge too much of what I had 
just seen and heard. 
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HPhe centre-left has been up 
r X to some strange tricks, too. 


; r . X to some strange tricks, too. 
: with one-time card-carrying 
•Communists frequenting the 
gilded drawing-rooms of the 
aristocracy. The two left-wing 
‘ candidates for central Rome. 
; Whfter Veltroni and Thna de Zu- 
: lueta, both of them well -versed 
in the art of social charm, were 
^hobnobbing with Contessa 


tJthe situation is not some- 
thing Mr D'Urso shares with the 
right-wing candidate. Carlo 
Taormina, who spent last Sun- 
day morning doing the rounds 
of churches in his Rome con- 
stituency. Arriving at Piazza 
Bologna, home to Rome Uni- 
versity and a well-known neo- 
Fascist stronghold, he 
confidently marched up to the 
church of Sanl'Ippolito with a 
handful of campaign workers 
and began Jeafleting the con- 
gregation. UnhickOy for him, he 
had picked the one left-wing 
parish in the area and he was 
promptly ejected from the 
premises. It’s nothing personal,” 
explained the priest, Ettore 
Parretti, “but here we help the 
poor, tramps and immigrants 
whose most frequent com- 
plaints are about harassment 
from people like you." 
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23rd -24th May 
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don't miss the world's greatest flower shenz. 
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Whenever 


As a nation, we’re famous for hiding 
our feelings. 

But are our stiff upper lips one 


you’re ready 


to talk 




we’re ready 

to listen. 


reason we have such a high suicide rate? 

If you find it hard to talk to those 
around you, perhaps you should consider 
talking to The Samaritans. 

We won’t push you to say more than 
you want to and we won’t be offended if 
you hang up. Equally, we’ll be happy for 
you to phone back later. 

Our number’s in the phone book, 
or you can call our new national number 
on 0345 90 90 90. Every call is confidential. 

If you’re ready to talk, don’t bottle it 
up any longer. 
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i ime running 
out for India’s 
Machiavelli 


; TIM McGIRK 

| New Delhi 

! The Indian Prune Minister, 
| Narasimha Rao, is more noted 
[ for his patrician guile than his 
; ability to electrify crowds. 
! Gnomish, balding, and with fa- 
' ciaJ expressions thaf run the full 
range from a scowl to a frown, 
Mr Rao, 74. is not the man to 
singlehandediy wrest another 
victory for his Congress party in 
the upcoming general elections. 

With Indians going to polk cm 
27 April, 2 May and 7 May, the 
Congress party - which has 
ruled India for all but four 
years since independence in 
1947 - is headed for a disas- 
1 trously poor showing, according 
to forecasts. If Congress, as 
expected, fails to win a major- 
ity in parliament, blame for (he 
party’s poor performance will 
fall directly on Mr Rao. 

Not only is he a lacklustre 
campaigner, but his own party- 
men accuse him of being miser- 
ly with his power and party 
tickets. Some of the party’s 
chief figures, such as the ex- 
cabinet ministers Madhavrao 
Scindia and P Chidambaram, 
are in open revolt against him, 
while others are sabotaging Mr 
Rao's candidates on the sly. It 
is not the way to win an election. 
Alai Behari Vajpayee, leader of 
the opposition Bharatiya Jana- 
ta Party (BJP), recently chor- 
tled: ‘It looks like Congress is 
crumbling.” 

Some Congress parliamen- 
tary candidates Tiave even 
warned their party headquarteis 
in New Delhi to direct Mr Rao 
away from the constituencies 
where they are campaigning. 
Usually, Indian political rallies 
are a carnival razzmatazz of mu- 
sic, lyrical speeches, heaps of 
rice biriyani, and colourful ban- 
ners. They attract tens of thou- 
sands of supporters. But Mr 
Rao’s outings so far have been 
dull affairs; in the Congress 
stronghold of Haryana state, he 
drew only 4,000 people. During 
the party’s main rally at Old 
Delhi’s Red Fort on 28 March, 


the crowd began drifting away 
10 minutes into his speech. In 
contrast, the leftist Janata Dal 
drums up support in Bihar by 
having dwarves go into the vil- 
lages with green parrots that 
have been trained to squawk 
campaign slogans. 

When Mr Rao agreed to an 
election pact with a ruling re- 
gional party in Tamil Nadu, his 
own partymeo in the southern 
state turned against him. They 
slapped around a cardboard fig- 
ure of the unsmiling Mr Rao 
with their sandals, urinated on 
the cut-out. doused it in 
kerosene, and set it ablaze, 
shouting: “The betrayer has 
been annihilated!” 

Events are spinning out of 
control for Mr Rao, widely re- 
garded by friends and enemies 
alike as a wily manipulator, a 
Machiavelli of the sub-conti- 
nent. Opinion polls show that 
Congress’s majority in the 545- 
seat Lok Sabha parliament 
could be chiselled away by the 
Hindu nationalists who are ex- 
pected to post gains in the key 
states of Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
and Rajasthan. The National 
Front may conquer the Ganges 
plain states of Uttar Pradesh, Bi- 
har and West Bengal as well as 
Orissa and Kerala. The local re- 
gional parties are expected to 
dowel) in Tamil Nadu, Punjab, 
Karnataka, and Andhra 
Pradesh. Curbs on campaign 
spending have also diminished 
the Congress party’s natural 
advantage of being an incum- 
bent, able to dole out a new ir- 
rigation canal here, a school or 
hospital there, to win votes. 

In his home state of Andhra 
Pradesh, Mr Rao is so unsure 
of winning his constituency race 
that he is also campaigning for 
a safe Congress seat in nearby 
Orissa. With mutiny breaking 
out inside Congress, many In- 
dians laugh away Mr Rao’s 
campaign slogan of “stability”. 

But the reforms which Mr 
Rao has embarked on during his 
five years in office did jurop-stait 
India’s moribund economy. The 
country’s economic growth is 


Spaniards take an 
educated look at the 
art of chatting-up 


! ELIZABETH NASH 
j Madrid 

I You would imagine that young 
| people in the land of Don Juan 
: would need little instruction on 
J how to pick up members of the 
j opposite sex. Spain’s opportu- 
nities for sexual contact are 
I legendary. 

I This is the nation that invented 
the piropo - a man's hissed 
compliment, poetic rather than 
lewd, to a woman as she passes 
him in the street 
, Why then, does a sex profes- 
] sor deem it necessary to sup- 
| plement what comes naturally 
j with a university course entitled 
"I want to pick you up”? Atwo- 
j month course on establishing 
j sexual relations between young 
couples starts next week at the 
£ j Public University of Navarra in 
i Pamplona. 

Tne course fe run by Jose Luis 
Garda, a clinical psychologist 
and sexology specialist, who 
insists its purpose is absolutely 
serious. “Young people don’t 
talk about sexuality amongst 
ithemselves, they don't talk 
j about contraception. Very few 
[parents talk about these things, 
land there is in effect no sexual 
(education in schools,” he said 


yesterday. In 18 years as a clin- 
ical psychologist, Dr Garcia has 
seen countless youngsters in 
their teens and eariy twenties suf- 
fering from problems of sexual 
relationships, inability to com- 
municate and the pain of 
breaking up. 

The course will cover, for ex- 
ample, how a couple can rekin- 
dle desire if they reach a stage 
of sexual monotony. Dr Garda 
proposes talking, watching an 
erotic film, or finding a new 
place for the sexual act. 

He un^you^ people to “ex- 
press frankly their sexual desires’ 
Much includes the following 
advice to the person making the 
first move: “Don’t get drunk, I 
don’t resort to elaborate de- 
ceptions, be frank and open.” 

Not much role then for the 
old piropo, which anyway is not 
what it was. The days when 
someone might shadow your 
steps murmuring “Your eye- 
lashes are so long they could tie 
up my swoDeu heart and prevent 

it bursting with love for you,” 
have given way to the all- 
purpose u Guapar (beautiful). 

Dr Garda's seminar wfll not 
help towards a degree. It is an 
optional course - extra-curric- 
ular activity, you might say. 
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now more than 6 per cent and 
foreign investment is pouring in. 
Some polls place him slightly 
ahead of the BJP's Mr Vajpayee 
as the man most Indians want 
to see become the next prime 
minister. 

Mr Rao is more at ease deal- 
making in his air-conditioned 
New Delhi mansion than out in 
the sizzling 98 degree heat and 
dust of the campaign trail. He 
may be calculating that even if 
his party docs not win a ma- 
jority, neither will the BJP nor 
the National Front. He might 
just finesse his way into being 
prime minister of a coalition 
government. Otherwise, he will 
be cast out, and reviled as the 
man who presided uver the 
Congress party's demise. 






Foil fever: An election poster in New Delhi. Voting starts next Saturday and is spread over 3 days 


Photograph: Kamal Kishore/ Reuter 


Some people 
have been making 

a meal of 
British beef lately 
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Now it’s your turn. 


AH British beef now produced 
is from cattle under 30 months old. 
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obituaries / gazette 

Kalim 
Siddiqui 


The year 1989 has come to stand 
as something of a watershed 
in the history of Muslims in 
Brit ain. The Rushdie affair', 
with the burning of The Solan- 
ic Verses in Bradford in January 
and then Ayatollah Khomeini’s 
fatwa in February, also made it 
a watershed year for Kalim 
Siddiqui, who died on Thursday 
while attending a conference in 
South Africa. 

Siddiqui ’s notoriety rests on 
his prompt support for the 
Iranian death sentence on 
Salman Rushdie. It was wise of 
the authorities at the time not 
to fell for the temptation or 
chargin g him with incitement to 
murder. Many other observers, 
especially in the media, have 
tended to be less wise. Many 
of the initiatives taken by 
Kalim Siddiqui in the last 
decade have been considered 
and purposeful. 

Siddiqui was of a generation 
of Indian Muslims marked by 
the clashes in the run-up to 
Independence in 1947, when 
he was among the many thou- 
sands who moved to Pakistan. 
In the early 1950s he was in the 
first phase of significant immi- 
gration to Britain from the 
Indian subcontinent. He went 
into journalism and worked for 
the Guardian as a writer and 
sub-editor from I9h4 until 1972 
It was during this time that he 
gained his PhD from London 
University. He left to found the 
Muslim institute, one of the 
earliest Muslim organisations in 
Britain. 

It was at the institute that he 
increasingly vocally identified 
himself with the nascent “Is- 
lamic Movement". This was a 
loose network of Muslim ac- 
tivists drawn from a wide range 
of backgrounds and including 
both Sunnis and Shias from 
around the world. The move- 
ment saw the international 
scene as moving towards an 
open clash between a • crusad- 
ing" West bent on continuing 
and consolidating its domi- 
nance over an Islamic world 
which was less and less prepared 


to accept such domination. It 
was the mirror im 3 ge of the 
“clash of rivflisations" scenario 
more than two decades before 
Professor Samuel Huntington 
named iL 

The view may have been 
simplistic but it was one which 
received enormous encourage- 
ment in the following decade. 
As Kalim Siddiqui never failed 
to remind us. Mam was victo- 
rious in the revolution in Iran 
in 1979, it defeated the Soviets 
in Afghanistan and the Israelis 
in Lebanon. At the same time, 
however, the coherence of the 
Islamic Movement, in so far as 
it ever was a movement, began 
to weaken under internal con- 
traditions as the Islamic revo- 
lution turned out to be often 
more Iranian and Shia than in- 
clusivelv Islamic. After 1979 
Siddiqui made himself the 
spokesman in Britain of the rev- 
olutionary Islam of Iran - and 
it was widely assumed that dur- 
ing the 19Stis his main source of 
funding was Tehran. 

In the late 1980s he began to 
turn his attention more to- 
wards the Muslim situation in 
Britain. This was a time when 
the children of the immigrants 
were beginning to come out of 
school and enter higher edu- 
cation and professional training 
in large numbers. They did not 
agree with their parents' way of 
life and understandings of Islam 
which they considered did not 
work in their new environment 
They were looking for leader- 
ship' and inspiration at a time 
when they were also becoming 
conscious of the racism and dis- 
crimination with which wider so- 
ciety was responding to them. 
It was these young people who 
were mobilised against Salman 
Rushdie in 1989 in Britain and 
the first headscarves affair in 
France later the same year. 

When Kalim Siddiqui issued 
his Muslim Manifesto in July 
1990. these were the people he 
regarded as his audience. He 
had little regard for the tradi- 
tional leaders: they were caught 
up in the petty agendas of clan. 



A masterly understanding of how to manipulate the media: Siddlqu! at the Muslim Paxflament last month Photograph: Kalpesh Lathigra 


caste, sect and region, if they 
were not beholden to foreign 
powers. He was consistent in 
attacking the Saudis until the 
end, when he expressed his 
support for the Saudi dissident 
Mohamed ai-Masari. 

The Manifesto was his pro- 
gramme for the Muslim Par- 
liament, which was set up in 
1991. His public persona was 
now being established. In the 
press conference announcing 
the Manifesto. Siddiqui was at 
his most eloquent - and mani- 
pulative. He goaded the press 
with extreme statements about 
setting up a seperate govern- 
ment for Muslims in Britain. 
The reaction of the Daily Ex- 
press was typical with the head- 
line “Inflaming the Passions 
for the Love of Allah". The 
Manifesto itself was much more 
circumspect The word “par- 
liament" was in quotation 
marks, and councils of church- 
es or the Church of England 
Svnod were cited as models. The 


reaction of many younger Mus- 
lims was on the lines ot here 
is someone who expresses our 
frustrations, and if the papers 
attack him he must have some- 
thing going for him. Someone 
once suggested that Kalim Sid- 
diqui saw the press as his main 
recruiting agent. 

The M uslim Parliament drew 
attention way beyond its stand- 
ing in the community. Its mem- 
bers were selected by Siddiqui 
and a small circle around him. 
It was dismissed by the large 
majority of Muslim'groups, lo- 
cally and nationally, as an an- 
noying irrelevance. Some of 
his pronouncements to or on be- 
half of the parliament drew 
metaphorical groans of despair 
from his fellow believers, as 
when he called for a special 
Muslim “citizenship’' or a struc- 
ture of Muslim local and na- 
tional government He sailed 
close to the legal wind when he 
started collecting money for 
“arms for Bosnia". 


Leo Malet 


For the French, who hold low 
culture in high esteem and con- 
sider comic books - graphic nov- 
els - the eighth (or perhaps the 
ninth) an, crime fiction is a se- 
rious genre. And being French, 
they relish all the monf Lhe para- 
dox that Leo Malet. not a well- 
known practitioner of the form 
outside France, but within the 
country one of the best loved, 
never could lake it seriously. 

He came to it late and by ac- 
cident. and he never complet- 
ed his planned great cycle of 
detective stories, Les Nouveaiix 
Mysteres dc Paris (“The New 
Mysteries of Paris”), which 
were to include a novel set in 
each of the 20 arrondissemenis 
of Paris. He managed 15 but 
then gave up, out of sheer 
laziness. After all. he had only- 
started for the money, and his 
detective novels were selling 
steadily, regularly' reprinted, 
and translated: Pan brought 
out paperbacks in English in 
1991. 

Ldo Malet had originally 
wanted to be a singer, and in his 
early teens he ran away from the 
southern town of Montpellier to 


the low-life Paris of Mont- 
martre cabarets that Aristide 
Bruanl had sung about before 
him. and whose tradition 
Georges Brassens (another 
southerner) perpetuated. Malet 
wasn't so lucky or so talented, 
and he scraped a desperate 
hand-to-mouth existence in 
the sordid Paris of the poor 
without the solace of being 
able to romanticise it in song. 

He moved to poetry and 
Surrealism, and the titles of his 
two poetry collections, Ne pas 
voir plus loin que le bout de son 
so*? (“Seeing No Further Than 
the End of your Prick”, 1936) 
and J'.-irbm comme cadavre (“I 
Tree Like a Corpse", 1937), give 
some idea of the bitterness and 
rage that found fuller expression 
in his “Black Trilogy” of novels: 
La l ie esi degueulasse (“Life is 
Lousy”, 1948), Le Soldi n 'esi pas 
p*wr nous (“The Sun is Not for 
Us", 1949). Sueur aux tripes 
(“Gut Sweat", 1969); their pub- 
lishing history obscures their 
roots in the 1930s. The expedi- 
ents. the despair, the danger, 
and the brief fierce joys of 
young life and love in crumbling 


slinking tenements down dark 
alleys come to life vividly, un- 
forgettably and sickeningly. 
Malet was setting out to shock, 
and the final derisive challenge 
of his young hero as the police 
open fire on him. “Aim for the 
sex”, is also Malet’s sentiment. 

At the oulbreakof the Second 
World War, Malet s anarchism 
got him thrown mtogaol by the 
French, only to be captured by 
the Germans soon after his re- 
lease. Back in occupied Paris 
where there was no butter and 
bread was strictly rationed, he 
turned to bread-and-butter 
writing: historical romances as 
Omer Refreger, purportedly 
American crime fiction as Leo 
Latimer or Frank Harding. 
Johnny Metal, the hard-boiled 
whisky-soaked New York re- 
porter of the Harding novels, is 
hardly consistent enough even 
to be called a caricature, but 
the novels sweep along quite 
well; Malet even allows himself 
(in Affaire double , 1948) the 
treat of bringing this anagram- 
malic hero from his pastiche 
America for a holiday in a pas- 
tiched Paris littered with 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


BIRTHS 

BENNETT: Ou 17 April, lo Sarah and 
Simon, a son. William Guy, a broth- 
er for Tom. 

DAVIES: lb Sue and Simon Davies, 
on 24 March 199*. a beautiful girl. 
Sally Bronwen. A sister for Huw. 
YOUNG; On 4 April, to Stella and Iain, 
a son. Joseph George, a brother for 
Harry. 

Announcements for Gazette BIRTHS. 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS I Births, 
Adoptions, Marriages, Deaths, Memo- 
rial services. Wedding anniversaries, tn 
Memariam) should be sent in writing 
to the Gazette Editor, Tbc Independent. 
1 r,n aria Square, Canary Wharf. Lon- 
don £14 5DL, telephoned to 0171-293 
20 U (answering machine 0171-293 
20L2I or Sued to 0171-293 2010, and 
are charged at £&50 a line (VAT extra I. 
OTHER Gazette anno a Dements (no- 
tices, functions. Forthcoming mar- 
riages, Marriages) mast be submitted 
in writing (or fined) and arc charged 
a( £10 a Hoe, \AT ettra. Please iododc 
a daytime telephone number. 


ROYAL engagements 

TODAY: The ntaems RoraL ftiuun. Gkwss- 
lenbiK Rugby Football Unhin. Jllca Js ibc Final 
oi Cocnty chaiupioGjliip al TWfccnhmn. MU- 
mocc Midiid uf Kent. Gwa of Hwrem. 

attends ibe U»3t«* the W'oiW W Ragjhy Mnidi 

at Itrickcalwm- TOMORROW: Th* DetenTEd- 
PrcsAVcJ of lhe Naiioc^l Ptmaj Hridl 
Artoojilou, noD aucaJd dtante okSci maid] at 
Wimndey. near tbffc Wpunbc, MKfctadinaihiK. 
Tt* Warns* *■**!• Pup-ihmi. The Brnkh Acad- 
any of film and Telmslea An*.juemb the Bal- 
ia Awvtfa « the Thuanr Royal, rinny Lane. 
LolM WC, Mlowol *n a Dinner ai the 
Gravenur Home Ffou± ft™ Line. London »T 

Changing of the Guard 

TODAY: The Htucb'U Cavalry Mounted Rcg- 
uDv-tn mount* U* Qik«> lift? fitsud ai Bnrae 
Gnn)*, [lam. 1st Bailalun Welsh Guoid* 

axioms iSd Queen’s Guard, at BotUnshoja 

Mace. 11 JtbB^baud piwuS.il tyit*? C o k M n - . un 
Guanfc. TOMORROW: The HntisdwH Cmjn 
M> nailed Regimeni mourns Ihr Querns Lite 
Guard *> I terse Gaanb. 1 lam. 


Birthdays 

TODAY; Mr Alan Beitfa MP. 53; Pro- 
fessor Derek Bowen, QC former 
President, Queens' College, Cam- 
bridge. 69; Mr Michael Brandon, ac- 
tor. 5 1; Mr Ray Brooks, actor, 57; Sir 
Geoffrey Chipperfteld, former civil 
servant, 63; Tbe Right Rev Freder- 
ick Darwent, former Bishop of Ab- 
erdeen and Orkney, 69; Maj-Gen Sir 
Charles Dunphie, former chairman, 
Vickers, 94; Miss Nina Foch, actress. 
7 i Mr Graeme Fowler, cricketer, 59; 
Sir Arnold France, former chairman. 
Board of Inland Revenue, 85; Mr 
John Eliot Gardiner, conductor, 53; 
Mr Mauririo Gugelmin, racing dri- 
ver, 33: Mr Jcremv Hayes MR 43; Mr 
Paul Heirtey, writer and broadcast- 
er, 47: Miss Louise Jameson, actress, 
45; Mr Andrew Jaspan, former Ed- 
itor, the Observer, 44; Sir Antony Jay, 
author and scriptwriter, 66; Mr Ed- 
die Kuhikundis, theatrical producer, 
64; Miss Jessica Lange, actress, 47; 
Mr Nick Lyndhurst, actor, 35: Mr 
Ryan O’Neal actor, 55; Mr Rodger 

Pannonc. solicitor, and former Pres- 
ident of the Law Society of England 
and Wales, 53: Mr. Leslie Phillips, 
actor, 72; Mr Eric Pickles MP, 44; 
Sir John Otiicke, agriculturist, 74; Mr 
Richard Rhodes, Headmaster, 
Rossall School, Lancashire, 54; Mr 
Christopher Robinson, organist and 
director of music, St John's College. 
Cambridge, 60, Mr Peter Snow, 
broadcaster, 5S; Miss Jeon South- 
worth QC. Chairman. Police Disci- 
pline Appeals Tribunal, 70S Mr Gary 
Steinberg MP. 51; Mr Luther Vm- 
dross, soul singer, 45; Air Marshal Sir 
Richard Wikeford, 74; Mr Henry 
Wrong, Director, European Arts 
Foundation. 66. 

TOMORROW: Tbc Queen, 7ft Pro- 
fessor Gerald Beimey, goldsmith 
and silversmith, 66; Mr Ian Bruce. 
Director-General Royal National In- 
stitute for the Blind, 51; Sir George 
Burton, former chairman, FIsons, SO; 
Mr Laurence Ellis former Rector, 
Edinburgh Academy, 64; Mrs Cheryl 


Gjilan MP, 44; Air Marshal Sir John 
Honter-Tod, 79; Sir Robin Ibbs, 
chairman. Lloyds Bank, 70; Mr 
Bernard Latham, actor, 45; Mr John 
McCabe, composer and pianist, 57; 
Mr Tony Macaulay, popular com- 
poser, 52; Mr Ronald MagiU, actor, 
76; Dr Halfdan Mahler. Emeritus Di- 
rector-general, WHO, 73; Mr Iain 
Mills MP, 56; Miss Angela Mortimer 
(Barrett), tennis player, 64; Mr John 
Mortimer QC, author and play- 
wright, 73; Sir Geoffrey Palmer, for- 
mer Prime Minister of New Zealand. 
54; Mr Ben Patterson, former MEP, 
57; Mr Anthony Quinn, 
actor, 81; The Right Rev Donald 
Snelgrove, former Bishop Suffragan 
of Hull, 71; Maj-Gen Sir John 
Swinton, Lord-Lieu tenant of 
Berwickshire, 71; Mr Srinivas 
Venkataraghavan, cricketer, 50. 

Anniversaries 
TODAY: Births; Pietro Aretino, 
satirist, 1492; Adolf Hiller, dictator. 
1889; Harold Lloyd, film comedian, 
1893; Joan Mir6, painter, 1893; Sir 
Donald Wolfit, acior-tnanagcr. 1902. 
Deaths: Antonio (Canale) Canalet- 
to, painter, 1768; Abraham (Bram) 
Stoker, theatre manager and author 
of Dracula, 1912; William Sansom, 
author, 1976. Ob this day: Jacques 
Cartier, navigator, reached the 
coast of Labrador, 1534; Oliver 
Cromwell dissolved the Long Par- 
li ament, 1653; tbe Siege or London- 
derry began. 1689; Captain James 
Cook discovered New South Wales, 
1770; the electron microscope was 
first demonstrated, 1940; Soviet 
troops entered Berlin, 1945; Pierre 
Trudeau became Prime Minister of 
Canada, 1968; President Richard 
Nixon announced that 150^00 troops 
would be withdrawn from Vietnam. 
1970. Today is the Feast Day 
or St Agnes of Montepuldano, Si 
Caedwalla, St HDdegund. St Mar- 
ceiiinus Of Embnin. St Marcian or 
Marian of Auxerre and Si Peter of 
Verona. 


TOMORROW: Births: Lodovico 
C arracc i painter, 1555; Friedrich Wil- 
helm August FroebeL, educationist. 
I7Si Reginald Heber, hymn-writer, 
1783; Charlotte Bronte, novelist, 
1816. Deaths: Mark Twain (Samuel 
Langboroe Clemens), novelist, 191ft 
Baron Manfried von Richthofen, 
aviator, killed is action 1918; Marie 
Cbtdti (Maty Mackay), author, 1924; 
Eleonora Duse, actress, 1924; Robert 
Seymour Bridges, poet, 1930; John 
Maynard Keynes, first Baron Keynes, 
economist, 1946; Sir Richard 
Stafford Cripps, statesman, 1952; 
Francois Dtrealier (“Papa Doc”), 
President of Haiti, 1971. On this d^y: 
the City of Rome was founded (tra- 
ditional date), 753 BO Baber found- 
ed the Mogul Empire in India, 1526; 
Sir Janies Thomas Knowles found- 
ed tbe Metaphysical Society, 1869: 
the Canadian North-West Mounted 
Police were established, 1873: the 
world’s first jei-liner service was be- 
gun by BQAC flying Comets between 
London and Rome, 1952; the US Air 
Farce Dew a French battalion to Viet- 
nam to defend Dien Bien Phu, 1954; 
a military junta took over the gov- 
ernment of Greece, 1967, Today is tbe 

Feast Day of St Anastasias I of An- 
tioch, St Anselm of Camexbtuy, Si 
Beuno, Si Conrad of Psrzham, St 
Mabubius or Maelnibha and St 
Simeon Barsabas and Others. 

Lectures 

TODAY 

Tate Gallery: Lawrence Bradbury, 
“Cdzann-ism in England”. 1pm. 
Anna Gruetzner Robins, “Cezanne 
and England", 330pm. 

National Portrait Gallery: Valeric 
Hahnaii, “\hrieiies of Celebrity in the 
20th Granny". 3pm. 

TOMORROW 

Tate GaBery: Laurence Bradbury, 
“Model Painters”, 230pm. 

National Portrait Gallery: Mary 
Connatry. “Family Group Portraits, 
1590-1800”. 3pm. 


But Siddiqui also drew at- 
tention to a number of areas of 
concern to the Muslim com- 
munity, to which the tradition- 
al leadership had not given as 
much attention as they might 
have. Through the parliament 
he proposed Muslim “tutorial 
colleges” to counteract the gen- 
erally poor educational perfor- 
mance of Muslim children in 
schools. He wanted youth ad- 
vice groups and talked about tbe 
need for women’s support 
groups. The parliament tried 
to set up a charity fund to 
collect the obligatory alms, 
zakah, which still today tend 
to contribute to other parts 
of the world rather than the 
community in Britain. 

It was rumoured in the 
early 1990s that the Iranian 
support had fallen away, and 
Siddiqui's recently reiterated 
support for th efatwa on Salman 
Rushdie dearly irritated tbe 
Iranian government. Lack of 
funding was quickly seen as 


one of the main motivations 
behind the parliament’s estab- 
lishment of a Haial Food Au- 
thority. This was to certify the 
religious correctness of meat be- 
ing sold by Muslim butchers, at 
a price per pound. Again, he 
had identified a sore poinL 
Kalim Siddiqui was not an 
organisation man. Having set 
up the parliament, be did not 
always get his way there. He 
made his mark through a mas- 
terly understanding of how to 
manipulate tbe media. His in- 
fluence lay in forcing agendas 
on to others. The Muslim 
organisations did not tike him, 
but they bad to take notice of 
him. 

Jorgen S. Nielsen 


Kalim Siddiqui, religious ac- 
tivist: bom Hyderabad 2 July 
1933; founded Muslim Institute 
1972, Muslim Parliament of 
Great Britain 1992; married 1960 
(thee children); died Pretoria 18 
April 1996. 


personal allusions and private 
jokes. 

His french private detective 
Nestor Burma is a hero of 
more substance. He is hard- 
drinking, pipe-smoking, ebul- 
lient and irrepressible; his 
agency is called Fiat Lux, and 
he knocks mysteries out cold, 
though it usually takes a few 
knocks to his own head to clear 
his thinking. Burma first appears 
in 120 rue de la Gore (1943), 
where like Malet he is a recently 
released prisoner of war, and 
Malet uses him throughout Les 
Nouveaux Mysteres de Paris 
(which start in 1954 in Le Soled 
nail demine le Louvre, “The Sun 
Rises Behind the Louvre”, in 
the 1 st arrondissement). 

In spite of the title, Malet's 
detective fiction is relatively 
tame. The real echoes of Eu- 
gfcne Sue’s 19th-century Mys- 
teries of Paris, set in the Paris 
underworld, are found in his 
Black Trilogy. But the Paris he 
takes us through has a real sense 
of place, and the truculence of 
his detective mouthpiece asserts 
an aggressively french identity. 
French crime fiction had come 



Malet crime fiction as enter ta inmen t 


Photograph: Rex Features 


under the sway of the American 
hard-boiied school; Malet gave 
it ironic energy and a French 
voice. Burma is caustic, out- 
spoken, derisive, and behind the 
murder, mystery and corruption, 
Malet is quite obviously having 
fun: death is serious, crime 
fiction is entertainment 
He abandoned the series in 
1959 and the 17th arrondisse- 
ment. the linking thread, a guid- 
ed tour of Paris for anti-tourists, 
is a joke that wore thin for its 
author, but it still keeps its at- 


traction for the readers. A few 
more Nestor Burma novels fol- 
lowed as the semi-retired Ldo 
Malet was republished and re- 
discovered, glimpsed in some 
film adaptations of his work (in 
1983, he covered the Cannes 
Film Festival for Le Matin de 
Paris , a Paris newspaper), and 
revered like an old titerary lion. 

Stephen F. Noreiko 


Leo Malet, writer bom Mont - 
pettier 7 March 1909: died Paris 
3 March 1996. 


Sir William 
Wilkinson 


Wffliam Wilkinson was notable 
in achieving a reputation as a 
nature conservationist and a 
principled businessman, 
enthusiasm developed yoovjg 

and lasted his life; so too did his 

determination to put moral 
conviction and public service 
before private gain. 

He was the son of Denys and 

Gillian Wilkinson, Denys an 


VjuuwA — _ 

scholar who taught at London 
University. William WflJonson 
infaerited'an interest in things 
classical and a love of country 
pursuits and in particular bird- 
watching, fostered by holidays 
at the family home in the 

Gower Peninsula. 

He was born in 1912 and ed- 
ucated at St George’s Choir 
School in Windsor and in 194? 
he obtained an Eton scholar- 
ship- His career at Eton was 
happy and well-rounded; he 
ended as President of Pop with 


width of his interests and his 
strong idealism, he was near to 
being Robert Birley's paragon 
schoolboy. 

A strange illness caused by 
painting himself up for a fancy 
dress party disqualified him 
from National Service, and he 
went up to Cambridge in 1951 
where be again filled each day 
to overflowing. On the one 
hand he was to make a re- 
warding wildlife expedition to 
Spitsbergen; on the other, he 
lived a hectic social life that at 
one stage left him sick from 
overdoses of Alfca Seltzer. Aca- 
demic respectability was only 
preserved with small-hours 
revision. 

His first employment was 
with Borax Consolidated, and 
he soon made his marie “It was 
bad enough putting up with 
William's extravagances at 
Cambridge, but now the 
damned boy is earning more 
than I am,” said his irascible 
but proud and affectionate fa- 
ther. 'typically this work was 
combined with coaching crick- 
et in tbe East End, and acting 
as Treasurer for the Eton 
Mission. 

He was posted to Turkey, 
where he was established with 
many visitors in a flat com- 
manding the confluence of the 
Golden Horn and tbe Bospho- 
rus. His job allowed him to 
travel widely in Turkey, ob- 
taining an exceptional grasp of 
that country’s neb archaeology, 
as well as helping to found the 
Ornithological Society of Tur- 
key, which became the Or- 
nithological Society of the 
Middle EasL He was to serve as 
Chairman and was later Vice- 
President His love for TUrkey 
and the links was revived on a 
final holiday in 1995, when 
William Bey recalled some of 
his Turkish and charmed all 
whom he met. 

It was in Thrkey too that he 
began his happy marriage to 
Kate Loudon. Nevertheless, 
when he became disenchanted 
with Borax’s polity towards 
Turkey, he felt that he should 
leave the company. After a 
short spell with William Branch, 
he became in 1970 a director of 
Lonrho. It was not a happy pe- 
riod: travelling in Africa he 
was infected by TB. Then in 
1973, when the boardroom was 
split, he was one of the so-called 
Straight Eight and found 
himself without a job. 

Wilkinson was however made 
a director of KJeinwort Benson, 
and soon acquired other direc- 


torships. Butin 19S3 he 

panted Oiainnan of the 

Conservancy Council, wluch 
SSed to be a part-time , 
job and was pakUs such- He 
soon found that he could not 
give the Nature Conservanity ; 
Council the time that he fell it 

deserved, and in 19S5 he am- . 

sequently resigned from iKfcm- 
worts. He strengthened tbe 

influence of the counal and se- 
cured it an increased budget; ■ 
among its more publicised 
achievements was the resis- 
tance to afforestation of the ; 

Flow Country, in Sutherland. ; 

This productive period in 

Wilkinson’s life, in which he was 

able to provide exhilarating 
l ead ership in the environmen- 
tal field, was interrupted br a se- 
rious stroke which occurred m 

198S while be was having a heart 

bypass operation. He was left 
with only keyhole vision, a ter- 
rible affliction to one who had 
spent so much of his life in the 
open air. He became immensely 
dependent on his wife, needing 
her support on unfamiliar ter- 
rain or when pressed in at a 0 
gathering by a crowd he might 
know but could not see. 

Somehow he continued to 
work and was knighted for his 
services to conservation in 19S9. 

He vainly resisted the disman- 
tling of the Nature Conservan- 


a 
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Wilkinson: exhilarating 

cy Council but. when that 
occurred in 1991, he ended his 
public employment. The list of 
voluntary positions which be 
held continued to grow, and this 
kept his connection with birds 
and with the environment. He 
was presideDi or vice-president 
of eight organisations, most 
notably of the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds, of 
which he had been a longtime 
council member. He had also 
been a council member of the 
Winston Churchill Memorial 
Trust from 1985 tol993. 

His fortitude in his last years 
deepened the respect in which 
his many friends held him. The 
enjoyment which he had ob- 
tained all his life from music, es- 
pecially opera, was a continued 
solace. With his deeply held 
faith and rock-like values, he 
conquered the occasional at- 
tacks of depression. At its close 
his life would certainly have 
seemed to him a fortunate one. 
When his final Alness began he 
was where he would have 
wished to be, in Gower. 

Tim Card 

William Henry Naim Wilkinson, 
businessman and conservation- 
ist: bom Warminster. Wiltshire 22 
July 1932; Chairman, Nature 
Conservancy Council 1983-91: Kt 
1989; President, London Wildlife 
Trust 1992-96; President, British 
Trust for Ornithology 1993-96: 
married 1964 Katharine Loudon 
(one son, two daugfuers); died 12 
April 1996. 
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Evidence for a belief in a loving God 


I have just spent a holiday at a conference 
on the scientific study of consciousness. 
My head feels as if it had been stuffed with 
roc&s. There is such an enormous amount 
now known about the workings of our 
brains, and it only serves to QJuminate how 
much greater is the extent of our igno- 
rance. Most of Lhe emerging science of 
consciousness is more or less explicitly anti- 
religious. John Searle, a noted American 
philosopher who tikes to put away disputed 
points with the dispatch and brutality of 
John McEnroe, told an audience of sci- 
entists and theologians discussing these 
matters in Cambridge last autumn: “When 
the brain goes, I go " 

His attitude was certainly the norm at 
tbe much bigger conference in Tucson, Ari- 
zona, where I was last week. Dualism, 
which would imply that there was some 
kind of separate soul-stuff or spirit-stuff, 
distinguishable from matter, in which 
our real selves reside, has been thoroughly 
rejected by both science and philosophy. 
Even those who believe that consciousness 
is a fundamental characteristic of the world 
see it as an irreducible aspect of the uni- 
verse and not as a separate quickening 
principle (as in the book of Genesis, for 
example). The links between body and per- 
sonality are simply too intricate for us to 
suppose that personality is something 
superimposed on th& brain, rather than 
something that grows there. 

This is bad news for much traditional 
religion. The base assumption among con- 
sciousness researchers is one of sturdy 
atheism, perhaps most vigorously ex- 
pressed by Dan Dennett, the author of the 
books Consciousness Explained and Dar- 
win s Dangerous Idea, who is also a notable 
prophet of artificial intelligence. Yet two 
themes ru nning through the conference 


faith o reason 



Does modern science teach us 
anything about the religious 
impulse? Andrew Brown has 
been attending a conference 
in Tucson, Arizona, on the 
study of consciousness. 


made me suspect that tbe religious impulse 
is not easily stamped out by factual 
knowledge. 

The first touches on a taboo subject in 
America at lhe moment. Even alcohol is 
a suspect pleasure there now, let alone the 
more exotic drugs which everyone was 
scarfing down 20 or 30 years ago. Yet an 
extraordinary number of the philoso- 
phers. doctors and psychologists at the con- 
ference first had their attention turned 
towards consciousness direction by LSD. 
One man now employed by a most re- 
spectable American university confided 
that he had been the first person ever ar- 
rested in California for dealing LSD af- 
ter it became illegal. These people had all, 
one way or another, been confronted with 
the brute fact of consciousness: the fact 
that we live in our minds and cannot ever 
e«ape into a pure objectivity, as it was one 
of the myths of the Fifties that we could 

A development of this theme was the 
extraordinary reverence given to Eastern 
religious practices. This was not just the 
case on die fringe, though the conference's 
fringe of cranks was as fluty and tangled 


as anyone could hope. But even in the 
main sessions there was a large contingent 
of people who could be described as ma- 
terialists who meditate, among them sev- 
eral conference speakers. Some of these 
people had adopted the quasi-religious 
adoration ofDNA popularised by Richard 
Dawlons but most of them just seemed 
able to hold in their minds a belief in strict 
materialism alongside a faith in enlight- 
enment, pure content-free conscious- 
ness, without any apparent discomfort 
This seems to me a remarkable tribute to 
the geometry of the human brain 

On the other hand the Buddhist ma- 
terialists are undoubtedly right to hold 
their views from a phenomenological 
point of view. They experience the world 
as deterministic and regulated by scien- 
tific laws; they also experience the clear 
light of nothingness. Brain science teach- 
es us that neither experience can be raw 
so to say. Both must have been the prod- 
uct of i nn u m erable unconscious trans- 
ductions and transformations. Why should 
our knowledge of the external world, which 
grows more fallible the more we look at 
it, be viewed as intrinsically more au- 
thoritative or reliable than ow knowledge 
of the internal world, from which religious 
belief arises and is nourished? 

This is a question that suggests that re- 

ligionol some sort is built into the struc- 
ture of tbe human mind. There is even 

some evince (hai a belief in a loving God 

may be. Certainly, all our intellectual fac- 
ulties appear only after the emotional 
wiring is m place m the brain; and if those 
connexions do not develop properly, we 
get intellectually crippling diseases like 
autism. It would appear that there is some 
neurological warrant for a belief that love 
really is the ground of our b eing . 
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Take That? 


Gary Barlow, 
teen idol (retired) 

page 3 
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OR GERMAN 




Do you want to improve your French or German 
for career, pleasure or both? 
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Finding a headstone for the 
grave of her artist husband 
was the most difficult 
decision of Sue Utton's life. 
She was certain that the * 
gravd ne#the ohurph^ard. 


husband would have' 
happy toibe laid to r 
she whs faced with fi 
a headstone that he \ 
also have liked... 




Hollywood has discovered a 
promising new scriptwriter 
who doesn't demand mega- 
millions for a screenplay or 
throw artistic temper 
tantrums When fife words 
ffeiciit or meddled with. 
I® his Woric libf only 
guarantees an aiidience but 
- tects hi^^ the world’s 
lading acfbrs for well below 
their usual fee 


19 


Tourism collided fatally 
with terrorism this week 
when gunmen massacred 
18 Greek pilgrims outside 
a hotel in Cairo. Long after 
the bodies of the victims 
have been flown back to 
their families, Egypt will be 
paying the price of the 
slaughter. With every such 
tragedy, the frontiers of fear 
shift in our perceptions 


DIPLOMA IN FRENCH OR GERMAN 


The Open University's Centre for Modem Languages 
offers courses to help you enhance your knowledge 
of the language and culture of France or Germany 
leading to the award of a diploma. All you need is 
a basic knowledge of the language you want to study 


OPEN LEARNING 


The Open University's proven method of teaching 
allows you the freedom to study in your own home in 
your own time. We supply study materials, a personal 
tutor and the opportunity to attend a residential 
weekend school 


STUDY PACKS 


The courses are also available as packs, enabling you 
to study on your own without registering as a student 


Please complete the coupon or ring the OU hotline 
today for a brochure giving complete course details 


^ Co m p lete and send this coupon to: ML 96 P 

The Open University, PO Box 625 Milton Keynec MK.1 iTY. 
Please send me details of your frk&r tick) 

O German language 


| Address 


PICTURE STORY 2 

tSTERVEW 3 

SHOPPING 4-5 


ARTS 

BOOKS 

GARDEN! N ! 


COUNTRY 13 

TRAVEL 14-19 

PROPERTY 20 


MOTORING 21 

MONEY 22-25 

GOING OUT 26 


TV & RADIO 


Postcode 


TODAY,.. 

SUNDAY 


*3 To save time call the hotline 01908 373077 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION & TRAINING OPB-i TO ALL ADULTS 
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Cistercians, an order set up as an off-shoot of the Benedictines in 1098, are distinguished by their appetite for communal life. The General Vatican Council reforms of the Sixties gave their late 20th-century successors more flexibility in the way they managed their lifestyle 


It's 50 years since a group of Cistercian monks came over from Ireland to found an order 
at Sancta Maria Abbey in Nunraw, East Lothian. The anniversary should be a cause for 
celebration, but the monks' centuries-old way of life is threatened with extinction not 
ust by dwindling numbers, but by a more immediate modern-day problem - BSE. 
Photographs by Colin McPherson 
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Above: 

Benediction at 
3.30am (the 
abbot Donald 
McGiynn stands 
on the left). 
Right Father 
Mark does the 
laundry for the 
rest of the 
order. Frugality 
sits side by 
side with small 
luxuries -the 
monks have 
electricity, 
running water, 
their own 
computer and 
printing press 
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Monks putting on their robes before going into chape) for benediction. This is the first in the daily 
seven-part prayer cycle that ends with vespers and compline 
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The BSE crisis has had a major impact even in these remote parts. Here, Brother Aidan tends to some of the 250 cattle that are relied upon to brine in vital mmmw 
Despite the panic in the fanning community about the collapse of the beef trade, the monks are not too concerned. They believe that whatever happens. God will provide 
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Left Before 
mass. The new 
abbey, where 
the monks live 


was built in the 
late 1960s: the 


m 


which dates 


liTO 


centimes, is 
now used as a 
guesthouse 
and retreat 
BSE aside, the 


decline, finding 
it difficult to 
recruit new 


Where once 
there were 70 
monks here, 


LiTj 


number has 
fallen to just 16 
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interview 



ary Barlow, who is eating a Kit-Kat, says, “I was always 
a bit of i 


G a bit of an afterthought in lake ThaL I was always 
the last one the stylist bought clothes for because I 
wasn’t interested in clothes and I never looked that 
good when I was in them. I was always the fat, white 
one everyone pushed to one side so they could get a shot 
of Mark and Robbie. The only thing I could shout and wave 
nay arms, about was the music: I could say: ‘Here - listen to 
this. This is my music’." 

Nowon his own, Gary Barlow confronts the predicament 
faced by any pop star whose career has opened to the sound 
of screaming girls. Count the artists in the last quarter of 
a century who have graduated with any dignity from the 
scream school. There’s George Michael, who stepped - re- 
made - from the wreckage erf Wham! And that's about it. 

' There was, as I recall, precious little public call for new, 
mature work from Les McKeown of The Bay City Rollers. 
And Bros, anyone? Whal hope then, for Gaz from the That? 

Except that, all along, it’s been made clear to us that if 
anyone in that fresh-faced, all-dancing combo had a future, 
it was Gaiy. He was in Thke That, but he wasn’t essentially 
o/Take That He was the podgy one with the unwieldy hair- 
cuts, but that was OK, because be was the brains. (Unfair 
on Barlow, all rhis, who would strike you as a handsome 
boy in any other context than a photograph of Take That.) 
And how the end has come. 

' About the others - Jason, cute Mark, Howard and the 
chaotic and errant Robbie - we just don’t know. Gary thinks 
they’ll be OK, including Robbie. (Gary is very disappointed 
in Robbie, for reasons we will come to.) But Gary was the 
lead singer and, more importantly, Gary wrote the songs - 
“Back For Good”, “Babe”, “Pray”, “A Million Love Songs”, 
a stream of gleamingly hooked, radio-friendly ballads and. 
bouncers, the songs of someone, it was readily apparent, 
gifted beyond his tender years. He’s already won two Ivor 
NoveUo songwxiting awards; this year, to mark the demise 
oflhke That, the Ivor NoveUo people have decided to give 
him a kind of Lifetime Achievement award. Gary Barlow 
is the grand old age of 25. 

So how could we not feel confident for Gary? Gary was 
the talent Now all he has to do is prove it 
I meet Gary Barlow in a recording studio in west Lon- 
don. It is only a month since like That announced their 
dissolution, inducing nationwide sobbing, an item on News 
At Tern mid the installation of helplines for the distressed. 
The ferewell Sve shows have yet to happen. But already Bar- 
low is at work on his first solo album. 

What kind of person do you expect a 25-year-old to be, 
.who is already a multi-millionaire, who has spent the past 
five years being screamed at all over Europe and Asia, who 
has, as he puts it, “lived the full pop star thing”? My money 
was on a braying yob in pricey clobber, whose brain had long 
since turned to banana daiquiri Gary Barlow is not like this. 
His eyes are lively, his voice engagingly up-tenpo. His accent 
is undiluted Cheshire'. He is charming and courteous. He 
can be a bit prim but he laughs a lot, including at bimself 
Within seconds of meeting him, it’s difficult not to wish you 
were his friend. _ ~ ._ '' , ' 

A story that may help us understand Gary Barlow. At 16 
and a nobody, he was ringing up publishers in London and 
getting appointments to play than his songs; He would travel 
down from Cheshire on the train, wearing a suit and car- 
rying his cassettes in a briefcase, trying to look tike a busi- 
nessman. For two years, on and off, he tried this and in all 
thar time he got nothing. Worse than nothing. At Rocket 
Publishing an executive listened to Bartow’s material in ' 
frozen silence, then stood up, raowved the tape from .the 
machine and threw it out of the wmdow. He-ioId Barlow: 
“Don’t ever bring your song* in here a^un.". 

And now here’s Bartow, some seven or eigta years late-, 
retired from the biggest teen band tosweepBritain In more 
than a decade and plotting the" next move m a career winch 


Gary Barlow woke up one day and discovered he was 
no longer the lead singer of Britain^ most drooled-over 
teenie-pop idols. How do p Take That? By Giles Smith 


has been, in many respects, as rigorously pre-planned as a 
military strike. To Thke That, we always talked about the 
end,” he says. “We always talked about bands like Wham, 
and The Jam, the ones who cut it when they were right at 
the top. That’s what we had to do: keep it all positive until 
we could just feel it drifting away a little bit and then - bang.” 

The bang came after a band meeting this year in which 
everyone agreed they could sense a sh'p coming. Barlow 
describes sitting at the Smash Hits Awards last autumn, 
watching a succession of boy bands take the stage, “and they 
all looked like us, and they all danced like us, and they didn't 
sound any differenL l thought, *We can’t be here next year 1 .” 

And after the bang, the solo album - the record with which 
Barlow either makes that tricky leap from girls’ pencil cases 
to adults’ CD players, or doesn’t In the studio, Barlow puts 
a tape in the machine and plays me the story so far -three 
tracks, none of them finished. There’s a big ballad with, as 
yet, no drums on. There’s a breezy, acoustic-based number 
called “Open Road” with a penny whistle solo in the mid- 
dle which may, Barlow says, be the title track. And, closest 
to completion, there’s a huge tune called “Never Knew”. 

The chores descends out of a pent-up verse, through fat 
wedges of harmony vocals. It sounds lute George Michael 
before he became so stiflingly caught up m himself. It sounds 
like George Michael, only slightly more commercial. 

n a quiet room at the bade of the studio, Gary Barlow tells 
me he was only 14 when people started telling him he was 
going to be a star. These were the people who had seen 
him do his keyboard and vocal routine on the dub dreuit 
around his home town in Cheshire: “I Am What I Am”,£18 
nightly, thank you, God bless. 

Barlow’s father used to be, according to Gary, “a prod- 
uct manager. Quite well paid - not like a solicitor, but they’re 
scampers and savers, my mum and dad. They’ll dear out 
the attic and do boot sales for the next four weeks.” Now 
his parents live In a house he has bought them; Gary has 
also bought a house for his older brother, Ian, who is a 
builder and whose Axe Attack albums Gary endured as a 
child. “I hated him as a youngster,” Barlow says, “but we 
get on so well now. He could be the real upset,’ forgotten- 
about brother and he isn’t he’s just so proud of what I do.” 

When he was 10, Barlow’s parents bought him a keyboard 
for Christmas. It was either that or a BMX bike. “Td been 
through about three BMXes already and I felt like 2 wanted 
to get into musk: a bit, so I went for the keyboard.” Barlow 
exhausted its repertoire of noises within weeks. His father 
then cashed in some days off and bought him a fully-fledged 
home organ. Barlow learned “A Whiter Shade Of Pale” and 
-when everyone was sick of that - “1 Wfll Survive”. 

At 12 he was playing weekends in the bur at a Labour 
club in North Wales. At 14 he hud a four-nigh ts-a-week slot 
worth £120 in a cabaret dub. At 16 he left school and worked 
his own cabaret act: “I’d do ‘The Way You Make Me 
Michael Jackson, and do a bit of a routine to iL None 
of these 40-year-old angers could do that. They'd be out 
of breath bending to one knee." And by IS, Barlow bad 


served his apprenticeship and was ready for something else. 

“At that time I was quite bitter, bit of a chip on my shoul- 
der, quite bitchy. I'd been on the dub scene too long and 
everyone’s very bitchy there: ‘Oooh! Have you seen the dress 
she’s wearing?’ and all that. 7 was 18 going on 5S.” 


Bi 


arlow remembers exactly where he was when he first 
heard from Nigel Martin-Smith, the recipient - like so 
many people in the music business in 1991 - of a Gary 
Barlow song tape. “1 was out the front, washing my car.” 

Martin-Smith, a pop and fashion agent in his thirties with 
an office in Manchester, had. as Barlow puts it, “an idea 
for a band”. The band would be about “tbe comradeship 
between five nice young people”. Martin-Smith showed Bar- 
low a video of New Kids On The Block, the white, Amer- 
ican all-teen act “Td never heard of them before,” Barlow 
says. “I was out of touch because of playing in the dubs.” 

Barlow thought it only fair to warn Martin-Smith that 
he was “crap at dancing”. Martin-Smith told him not to 
wony: he could be the singer in the middle and everything 
would be structured around him. “He told me. It's too early 
for you to be a solo artist. It would be better to have a foil 
around you and eventually leave the band.’ ” Barlow gave 
up working, sold his car and went on the dole. “We all had 
jobs we jacked in: Jason, painting and decorating; Howard, 
car-spraying; Mark was a teaboy at Strawberry Studios.” 
Barlow already knew Mark. Martin-Smith introduced 
them both to the other two. 

After a while, Martin-Smith appeared with a photograph 
and said he was thinking about a fifth member. “This pic- 
ture looked like a 14-year-old schoolkid, and I was a bit 
unsure,” Barlow says. ‘The manager said, ‘His name’s Rob- 
bie and he’s got a really good voice.’ He was one of those 
precocious schoolkids who danced outrageously and was 
dead cheeky, but quite a likeable young lad.” 

Martin-Smith blagged his confection a spot on Sky TV 
and then hawked the video around the record companies. 
When there were no takers, Martin-Smith remortgaged his 
house and. late in 1991, released the first Tike That sin- 
gle, “Do What U Like", on his own label. “We got loads 
of teenage press,” Barlow says. “There were all these face- 
less rave acts in the charts and suddenly it was, like, ‘Shit, 
here comes a band, and they’re not bad looking. Give them 
the from cover’.” 

Soon. Take That had a record deal with RCA and Bar- 
low had a publishing deal with Virgin. “And all of a sudden 
there was £150,000 in my bank account" To push “It Only 
Takes a Minute" into the Top 20 in 1992, Martin-Smith sent 
Take That on a nationwide tour of schools, sealing their fate 
as teen-fodder. 

“We had a great time. We were all in B&Bs. Wb’d get to 
our room and ihere'd be five single beds. I'd never had 
friends like these before. I hadn’t been used to making sac- 
rifices. I was quite a bold, selfish person at that time. And 
there was a bit of snobbery as well, because I was the musi- 
cal one. But I grew to love these four people. I can under- 
stand why girls love Mark so much they can’t go to sleep 


at night I love Mark. He’s one of the nicest people I know. 
I love Howard: he’s probably my best friend in the band. I 
love Jason. And I loved Robbie when he was Robbie.” 

Ah, yes: Robbie Williams. Robbie, the spike-cropped mav- 
erick who spoiled the game plan by leaving Take That in 
July last year and has done little since but be in conspicu- 
ous places, in a most un-Thke That fashion. 

“I’m disappointed in Robbie ” Barlow says, looking som- 
bre now and speaking gently. “He’s taken a different road 
from us. I can’t say it’s wrong because I don’t know where 
he’s at, really. A lot of the things he’s said have hurt us all 
- that he was a prisoner in Tike That, that none of us are 
dose friends, that we’ve never been friends. It’s complete 
rubbish. We’re an so close and we’ve always been dose." 

Barlow reckons Tike That knew they were losing Rob- 
bie long before he finally told them he wanted to go. He 
noticed how Robbie was developing “a following of really 
funny people, not the sort of people we’d ever been friends 
with really - real trendies”. He also saw how “every other 
week he’d be in the paper, coming out of a club with a girl 
on his arm. And it wasn’t our image, that. We said to Rob- 
bie: ‘Cool ft, Rob. Be a bit more shady about it.’ But Rob- 
bie was on a complete rebellion at this point. It was all com- 
ing to a bead round about the time of Glastonbury in June 
last year, when we heard he’d been on the stage with Oasis. 
That felt shocking at the time.” 

According to Barlow, shortly after Glastonbury, Robbie 
told the band at a meeting he was going to leave in six 
months. The group told him they would rather he didn’t 
leave at all, but that if he was set on it, they would prefer 
that he left immediately. “And Rob says, ‘Right then. III 
go now.’ And off he walked.” 

Tkke That survived happily as a four-piece for another 
six months. Their first concerts without Robbie were 
received with undiminished rapture. “I think Robbie was 
convinced that we’d never do it,” Barlow says. “That’s when 
a bitterness started setting in. I don’t feel a bitterness towards 
Robbie, though. I think he’s just involved with the wrong 
sort of people. He should get his act together ” 

When it gets to 7pm, Barlow leaves his producer and engi- 
neers fiddling and we go for a Japanese meal (Barlow's 
favourite). We take Barlow’s black S-class Mercedes, which 
is the size of a tank. As we drive, Barlow tells me about the 
flat he rents when he’s in London — a high-security place 
with views across the Thames. He’s paranoid about the 
tabloids discovering it, because then he would have to put 
up net curtains, which would spoil the view. 

Mostly he likes the attention, but sometimes it troubles hi m 
“I’ve seen these people deal with their fame so well. We’ve 
had the first class hotels, the limos- We’ve had the girls in 
the mini skirts at the bar waiting. We’ve had endless amounts 
of people offering us free drugs. And not one of us has come 
out of it affected by iL None of us has a drink problem, none 
of us has a drug problem. And because we’ve stopped at the 
top, we’ve all got a chance to do our own things now.” 

Barlow talks about wanting to settle down “within the next 
two years” He’s had a girlfriend now for some seven months: 
He says he is very serious about her and that they discuss 
tilings, and he’s not used to thaL “I don’t think I ever com- 
municated with any of my girlfriends before. I don’t 
remember even having a decent chat with any of them.’’ 

“People say, ‘You’ll miss Take That because you’re 
addicted to the adulation.' But I think I can honestly say, 
if I didn’t have an audience again, I wouldn’t Crave iL I'd 
crave not being able to play a keyboard, but not a scream- 
ing audience. I really have had enough of the hysteria. I’m 
looking forward to having a family and living in the houses 
I’ve bought and driving the cars I’ve bought. And I’m look- 
ing forward to showing people what I can do. Because I don’t 
think they’ve seen half of it.” 

This is an edited version of a piece that appears- in this month "s 
'Arena' magazine 





from a 
mod con 


By John Windsor 


A n eccentric young man wearing pink 
bunny ears was among 700 followers of 
fashion who crammed the first auction 
of “Modem Design" at Christies South 
Kensington last Saturday. The auction- 
eers had not seen a crowd of this size for 
more than a decade. 

With their Sixties miniskirts. Seventies trouser 
suits and studied scruffiness, this avant garde 
formed the front line in the London auctioneers’ 
battle for the 20th-century decorative arts mar- 
ket. .And. with the approach of the millennium, 
which will transform 20th century objects into 
period pieces, the battle is honing up. Less than 
□ fortnight earlier. Sotheby's had held its first 
"Design Since 1935" sale. The formula was the 
same: cream off newly hip post-war lots from 
boring old sales of “Decorative Arts Since 
l-SbO'^and lure the beautiful people. 

They turned up all right. But did they send the 
prices of modem furniture, glass and posters 
through the roof? Hardly. Unlike their dued- 
up counterparts in America and Europe, who 
have already - prompted a boom and bust in 20th- 
century design and are now busy re-assessing 
reputations, this in-crowd had neglected to gen 
up their who's who of designers. Few had the 
confidence to bid. clearing the way for bargains 
to he snapped up by serious collectors, dealers 
and museums in Europe and the United States. 

A 19S.S welded sheet-steel armchair. Big 
Easv V'olume Two. bv Ron Arad, was knocked 


down for £52190 to a German collector. Ron 
Who? appeared to be the considered opinion of 
the fashionable crowd. If only they’d known: the 
bidding might have been pushed up closer to 
£9.400 - the price of the remaining two arm- 
chairs in the limited edition of 20. The date 1988, 
the year the chair was designed, makes it likely 
that Arad worked on the armchair himself - a 
cachet conferring added value. 

The chair's estimate had been low: £2,000- 
£3.000. “Somebody got a bargain” said a rueful 
assistant at Arad's London studio. “Oddly 
enough, we got no request from the auctioneer 
to advise on the estimate and no calls from 
would-be bidders to ask whether the chair is still 
in production.’’ 

Then there was the Warwickshire furniture 
maker Andrew Varah’s 1992 rosewood high-back 
chair, a one-off and one of the Nineties' most 
original and elegant pieces of hand-made fur- 
niture. It was privately commissioned at a cost 
of £22500. At the sale, a British collector snapped 
it up for a pitiful £437. “Not a well-known name” 
sighed Christie's auctioneer Simon Andrews. He 
had estimated the chair at a modest £400-£600. 
Clearly wasted on the trendies, it might have 
fared better in a furniture auction. 

“Of all the pieces I have ever made, this one, 
for me, is the most evocative" a crestfallen Varah 
told me. “The client wanted a chair that looked 
like sculpture but could still be sat on. It seems 
to defy the mechanical properties of wood. 


Making the joints felt like inventing thewheel” 

Less heartbroken at the niggardly price was 
London decorative arts dealer John Jesse. “The 
last thing we want in this new market is an inva- 
sion of investors creating boom and bust It’s 
healthier if prices rise slowly.” Jesse, co-discov- 
erer of the Victorian designer Christopher 
Dresser (his selling exhibition of Dresser in 1972 
was a lucrative hit), has seen it all before. “I 
began selling Art Nouveau in 1963. You could 
have bought a Damn vase from me then for less 
than a fiverwhich is worth some £2,000 today.” 
He paid £1,380 at the sale for a flaring Italian 
Venini handkerchief vase: “Pm going for amor- 
phous shapes.” 

Four shapeless Fifties Italian Vistosi glass 
birds were fought over by German and Japan- 
ese collectors. Estimates ranged from £400 to 
£800. They fetched between £1,265 and £1,495. 

“Modern objects with the most appeal are 
those that are progressive in their use of mate- 
rials, style and technique and express the spirit 
of the time,” says Christie's auctioneer Simon 
Andrews. “Sixties plastic and plywood can be 
progressive in just as historic a way as the use 
of walnut for the intricate Baroque carving of 
the 17th centuiy.’ f 

Really outrageous objects, however, tend to 
be rejected by collectors. A wrought-iron and 
sheet-steel sculpture of a cactus on wheels by Jon 
Mills, estimated £1,20G-£1,500, was unsold, as 
was the “Meadow Mat" from the Italian Gufram 


Big-Easy Volume 11 by Ron 
Arad and (above) Andrew 
Varah’s 1992 chair 


studio with three-foot high blades of polyur- 
ethane grass, offered at £6,000-£7,000 at Sotheby’s. 

Both Modern sales were successful: South 
Ken's totalled £167,675 with 85 per cent sold by 
value, Sotheby’s £1962563, 70 per cent by value: 
the auctioneers are out to stead the market from 
the ever-innovative Bonhams, which began 
holding “20th Century Furniture and Design” 
sales five years ago. 

Lacking the sophistication of American. Ger- 
man, Italian and Swiss collectors of contempo- 
rary design, the Modem market here is likely to 
remain a professional collector’s market until we 
become more adept at assessing makers' marks 
and patina that distin guish original. 30-year-old 
pieces of furniture from the same designs stfll 
available in the high street- Originals are gen- 
erally worth more than current equivalents. But. 
as ever, it’s not as simple as that. The Arad arm- 
chair scoop gives the lie to that, and the Lon- 
don contemporary furniture dealer Simon Alder- 
son gave me other topsy turvy examples - 
including the heart-shaped Arne Jacobsen ply- 
wood-and-tube chair that Christine Keeler 
famously used to hide her charms. Genuine 
Fifties versions can be had at auction for £60- 
£80, compared with £100 for less captivating 
brand-new ones in the shops. 

Christie's South Kensington {0171-581 
7611), Sotheby's (0171-493 8080), 

Bonhams (0171-393 3900). 


Tet 0171 293 2222 


classified * independent traders 


/rrhe shop opens at 9 30am. Whoever is 

T]£fii*bas to switch 
I system. Our door is alwfokd 

tsssss^^ffj: 

outside our shop; you get called 
-murderer”. We're not alone: anyone who 
w orks with animal products these days 

gets similar treatment 0fIt 

I’m very guarded now. I never gne 
my home phone number or address and 

always check under my car before I get 
in it. One furrier bad a letter bomb sent 
to him- Another was followed home. M> 
family, obviously, are concerned about 
mv safety. But they know l‘m fairly 
sensible and if I really felt threatened, 
thev know 1 wouldn't do it any longer. 
But, whv should I give in? It’s terrorism 
reallv. the hostility has created real 
solidarity’ among the staff. I care about 
the other workers very much and we all 
look out for each other. Despite ail the 
negative publicity, I still feel good about 
selling fur. I’m a great animal lover and 
if I thought the animals were made to 
suffer. I couldn’t continue. But. if one 
eats meat and wears leather, and the 
animal is not endangered. I really don't 
see the problem. 

A for coat used to be something people 
really aspired to. It was special. A luxury 
garment. The anti-fur people have tried to 
change that image, but our customers still 
feel it’s something special. It’s satisfying 
when you build a relationship with 
customers. They'll call when they've worn 
the for and tell you all about what 
happened. It makes you feel like one of the 
famil y. Equally , it can be fun when a rich 
Arab or Middle Eastern woman comes in. 
picks something, hands you a credit card, 
and then goes, haring spent thousands of 
pounds. The shop doses at 5pm, but I 
work for as long as I have to. This winter, 
despite ail the demonstrations, has been 
extremely busy. It's like being a mole. I 
haven’t seen much daylight.” 

Clare Campbell was talking to 

Sally Williams 


Fax: 0171 293 2505 


PETWORTH HOUSE LIMITED, 

Britain's Biggest TABLE TENNIS TABLE Retailers 
...celebrate 25 years of direct-to-your-home service! 


25th ANNIVERSARY 
DISCOUNT EVENT 



Presenting the NEW ‘96 
‘CHAMPIONSHIP’ 

TABLE TENNIS 

FULL SIZE TABLES 


25th ANNIVERSARY DISCOUNTS 
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they fold away 
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House and Home 


Fashion 


We'll fit one tomorrow. 
Straight up. 


Call us now on freefone 

0800 19 19 19 

Fur a |hs no obligation quoic j 
Next day installation available nationwide, jft 
Buy direct Iran the manufacturer. VS] j 
Thousands of satisfied customers. j 1 i 

New or reconditioned. A I 


FILING 

CABINETS 




V 

5* 


GIVE YOUR LIFE A LIFT 


NO NEED TO MOVE WITH A 


ALL TABLES 
COME FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
PLUS 
Y/t invite you to 
inspect at home 
for U days 
• money bock if 
not delighted 


3 MODELS TO 
CHOOSE FROM 

y' A LL Rendy-to-Pioy 

in a/i instant 

v' ALL Rollau.ay ■ 
ALL Fo/dauay 
y' Delivered safely A 
quickly, direct 
to your home, injusf 
5-7 d a vs 
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Churchill’s 
Stairlift 

CAN BE INSTALL® WITHIN 
3 DAYS OF ORDER 
/All STARS CATERED FOB 

L PHONE FREE 


RED STAR 
WRISTWATCH 


UafesataUe votes at £31 X 
ate papula otri a p cri nWwBi tan 

*• farmer IMon at Soma SoGtfU 


r -j±±^t 3 


am gnmat tar K n mb tojm 7 
CBysdtfcey 
CfaKfcatafclSm 
Tba (Jo B#*y. 24 awtay tad, 
Tamar. Hi il an NNfZ 601 
lit 01337 358080 Fee 01337 358388 


* THE BIGGEST 

J N E WS IN MENS UNDERW EAR 
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country's Handcrafted 

FURNITURE l ., r, .1 

Clothes Rail 

50" wide x 60" high 

Crated la stated Um+m- pravMM eum 
st8Rqp b> bedroom. taSs, oOocs, (hops 
•fc. Bo*ds«p toMealMnm*** 9 potei 


COUNTRY FURNITURE 
Dep» Iod_ 23 Bbbop'i Wsod. Nantwte*. C7ie*n»r CW5 7QD 

S0* » (01270) 610543 24 Hr 3BE3^ 
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Books 


FRENCH roR G uK A ^&“ ,NE 

' acmal, ' c - *"•*“’ **** phi* 

Selected for UK readers, .nudes contain nuny innabtiore aid* ir 

taOWove their snip of spoken French, on audio 
recontUuss selected articles accompanies each issue, t Price can, 
Year-, subscription to magazine isix N-momhly Issues) *14.70. 

■ih'crtptinn to audio cimcikk *27.00. 

Tral cop> cf magazine ii60. Trial cuseae. *5.50. 

CA1I Itenu pen free LTC.) Pnymeruo la 


SFT.F.ElirPinwn 

HKD tfate ttnijra pdJuatun la (or yon. 

Sdftenmnt 
a Friendly Tax Guide for the 
Self-Employed 
For free details call: 

Tel: 0X273 - 844700 

For Sale 

Newspaper. Free- A 
P*»» fPBBOl SOBuSA 9 


To advertise 
in this section 
please call 
0171 293 2323. 
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A memorial 
needrftbe 
set in stone 


When Sue Utton's husband died, she wanted 
more than an ‘off-the-peg 1 memorial 
headstone... By Clive Fewins 


F inding a headstone for the 
grave of her artist husband, 
who died of cancer in 1990 at 
the age of 48, was the most 
difficult purchase of Sue 
Utton’s life. She was certain 
that the grave near the churchyard 
yew tree was where her husband 
would have been happy to be laid to 
rest, but was faced with trying to find 
a headstone that he would also have 
liked. 

“It was a daunting task. I knew I 
had to do something special but it 
was completely new territory for 
me," says Mrs Utton, 41. “Fortu- 
nately, a friend had seen an article 
about Memorials By Artists, a service 
for bereaved people seeking head- 
stones that are more personal than 
those provided by most monumen- 
tal masons. I got in touch with the 
director, Harriet Frazer, and, after 
one false start, found a man who 
seemed wholly sympathetic and 
attuned to what I wanted” 

Mrs Utton’s husband had been an 
admirer of the work of the late Vic- 
torian artist and sculptor Alfred 
Gilbert She w® able to discuss the 
shape of the stone and the bas-relief 
detailing with Martin Jennings, a 
letter-cutter and sculptor, who went 
through some of her late husband’s 
books on Gilbert and came up with 
an abstract design that captured the 
flavour of the artist’s work. She 
approved the design and Jennings 
cut and installed the stone in 1992. 





M 1 was hugely satisfied,” Mrs Utton 
says. “At the time 1 was conscious of 
cost, but I calculated that the price 
was barely more than than half as 
much again as a standard stone from 
the memorial mason’s catalogue. My 
view was that this was a gift to my late 
husband that was to last a long time. 
Fm sure I was right” 

The cost of commissioning a one- 
off headstone from an artist mason 
starts at around £1,200, compared 
with £500 for a standard headstone 
in native stone from a monumental 
mason. . 

Mrs Utton says that commission- 
ing the stone -helped the grieving 
process for her family. “Ever since 
I have wanted to tell people that 
there are alternatives to the standard 
dreary designs,” she says. 

1 Her sentiments are echoed by 
Kathleen Lawrence, 89, who had a 
stone cut for her late husband, Rex, 
by Alec Peever, one of this country’s 
leading letter-cutters. Rex Lawrence 
was a farmer and Devon county 
councillor. The stone depicts his 
involvement with the local commu- 
nity, with a tree, a tractor sowing 
seed and a seagull. Mrs Lawrence 
Hired the stone so much that she 
commissioned one for herself to go 
alongside her husband’s, depicting 
her own interests. The seagull from 
her husband’s stone re- appears in 
hers. 

Mr Peever was apprenticed to 
Richard Kindersley, whose father. 


David, worked with Eric Gill, the 
acknowledged master of fine letter- 
cutting in this century. “You can only 
be expressive in stone by obtaining 
a personal brief from the person 
commissioning the stone and work- 
ing on ideas together,” he says. “It 
could not be more different from a 
catalogue from the monumental 
industry full of standard stones that 
look like fireplaces and lack any real 
individuality." 

Peever has depicted a child’s bal- 
loon, family pets and steam billow- 
ing up from a distant, unseen loco- 
motive in the case of a railway buff 
He is currently cutting a series of 30 
paving stones, each with a quotation 
from the author s work, for Roald 
Dahl's widow. Felicity. 

.Harriet Frazer started Memori- 
als By Artists from her Suffolk 
home in 1988 after she had great 
difficulty in finding a fitting memo- 
rial for her step-daughter who had 
died suddenly at the age of 26. "The 
vast majority of memorial compa- 
nies still give the impression that 
there is little or no alternative to the 
soulless machine-cut stones, often 
made from shiny black foreign 
granite or marble. These stones do 
not weather at all like our British 
sandstones and limestones and do 
not harmonise with the beautiful 
old stones in many of our church- 
yards. 

“A memorial stone is the only 
work of ait most people are likely to 


Above.- Sue Utton with her husband’s grave; below a selection of memorials by artists 


commission in their lives. Commis- 
sioning a fine and thoughtful stone 
in this way can greatly assist in the 
grieving process 

Teresa Quinn from the National 
Association of Memorial Masons 
claims that few people consider devi- 
ating from standard designs: “Our 
members include some extremely 
good masons who are tearing their 
hair out to do something different, 
but only once or twice a year are they 
asked to do so. Generally, people see 
the shiny memorials - especially 
polished granite - and say, “We’d like 
something just like that.’ ” However, 
although these stones are seen in 
most cemeteries, they are banned in 
many churchyards because the 
church authorities do not like the 
shiny finishes. “Where they are seen 
in churchyards, it is usually because 
the vicar has not had the heart to say 
no.” 

Memorials By Artists, Snape 
Priory, Saxmundham, Suffolk 
IP17 ISA (01 728 688934). A 
booklet explaining the service - 
costs £5 post free. National 
Association of Memorial Masons, 
Crown Buildings, High Street, 
Aylesbury, Bucks HP20 ISL 
(01296 434750). A list later 
this year will highlight members 
who can produce individual 
memorials. Alec Peever, The Old 
Post Office, Combe, Witney, Oxon 
0X8 8NA (01993 868012). 


Gravestones: a 
user’s guide 


Tomorrow is the fourth 
English Day of the Dead. The 
event, based on the Mexican 
Day of the Dead, was started 
by the Natural Death Centre 
(0181-208 2853), which 
claims that a similar English 
tradition existed but was 
moved from Spring to October 
and later became distorted as 
Hallowe'en. Pumpkins and 
ghosts have little to do with 
this weekend's events which 
takes memorials as its theme. 
Here are our suggestions for 
something more personal than 
the standard funeral package 
and production-fine headstone. 

1) PLANT A TREE: Britain's 
19 woodland burial grounds, 
set up by formers and wildlife 
trusts, provide inexpensive, 
environmentally friendly burial 
sites. Trees are planted to 
mark graves, gradually 
creating woodland. Burial can 
be in shrouds or 
biodegradable coffins. Visit 
your nearest site on 
tomorrow’s open day: call the 
Natural Death Centre for 
details. 

2) CELEBRATION BOXES: 
Make a secular shrine to your 
loved-one's memory. Friends 
and relatives bring 
photographs, letters, and 
other objects they may 
associate with the deceased 
and place them in a 
decorative box. For something 
really beautiful ask Yvonne 
Malik (015242 21767) to 
decorate one of her specially 
designed boxes, which come 
with tiny shelves on which 
momentoes can be placed. 

3) CUSTOMISED COFFINS: 
For more and more people 
the traditional oak coffin with 
brass attachments seems a 
sad waste of money and a 
poor reflection of their life 
and personality. Thankfully 
there are alternatives. Vic 
Fearn & Co, a coffin 
manufacturer based in 
Nottingham (0115-977 
1571), has a number of 
artists on its books who will 
handpaint a coffin or casket 
to your specifications. 

4) CASKETS. URNS AND 
REALLY USEFUL COFFINS: 
Heaven on Earth in Bristol 
(01179 421 836) stocks a 
range of weird and wonderful 
funeral paraphernalia, 
including fabulous urns 
should you want your ashes 
to remain housebound. The 
handpainted coffins include a 
selection that start out as 
shelves, wine racks or blanket 
chests before you take up 
residence. 







bazaar 


Checkout Fitch’s Ark 

Concept A galleiy-come-shop devoted to all things 
animaL- glassware, ceramics, jewellery and sculpture, 
depicting anything from a toad to a tiger. A percentage 
of the profits goes to the Bora Free Foundation, which 
works for animal welfare and the preservation of 
endangered species. Most of the artists wul work on 
commfcsion, so if you like tbe style of a piece but favour 
another animaL something can usually be ^arranged. 
Prices range from under a fiver to a cool £7,000 for an 
awesome life-size bronze bust of a gorilla. 

Customers: Although the mailing list boasts 1,500 any 
animal lovers the passing trade reflects the Maida 
Vale address - smart mothers with well turned out 
kids in tow. 

Favourite Nefl Hardy’s series of automata 
entitled Evolutional Blunders, in particular Survival 
of the Fittest: turn a wooden handle and four 
endangered species rotate — a crocodile, a cheetah, a 
whale and a gorilla with a motif describing their 
attributes - oldest, fastest, biggest and strongest Then 
a box flips open to reveal a couch potato slobhing out 
with beer, TV and the caption “survival of the fittest 
...” Worth every penny of £700. Also checkout 
Leopard Leaping, an elegant birchwood carving by 
David Sykes, £775. 

Bo not boy: Horrendous magnetic notepads covered 
-with fluffy kittens and wrinkly puppies £4.99. 

6 Clifton Road, Uttle Venice, London W9 1SS. 

Tel: 0171-266 0202. 

Good thing 

Safety Can -£12.99 

An end to bloodied tea 
towels. 34,000 accidents 
involving can-openers are 
reported annually to the 
Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Accidents. 

Safety Can, a chunky new 
can-opener will stop you 
becoming a statistic. After 

four years of research. Culinare has come up with a 
design that leaves those dangerous edges smooth 
and safe. For stockist details, call 0181-868 4355. 


Mad thing 

Mobile phone bag £34.95 

Well-connected teenage / J 

chatterboxes can choose / J 

chic black, red patent quilt 

or minimalist clear perspex 

to keep their lifeline safe 

while on the move. An 

essential accessory sure to 

impress mates between 

bouts of dialling potential ^ 

boyfriends around the 

world. How about a mobile-phone bill-holster for 
parents? Mail order from Johnny loves Rosie, 131 
Greenhfll, Prince Arthur Road, London NW3 5TY. 
Tel: 0171-435 0089. 


Top ten 

Tartans at The Scotch House, 2 Brampton Rd, London SW1 

In the months since Braveheart hit our shores the following 
tartans have hit the top ten for made-to-measure items such 
as kilts, trousers and shawls. The 100 per cent pure wool 
tartan costs £25 per metre. A man's kilt requires about 
3.7m and a woman's 2.5m and both will take roughly six 
to eight weeks for completion Tel: 0171-581 2151. 

1) - Blackwatch 

2) Royal Stewart 

3) .. Lindsey 

4) Buchanan 

5) Cameron 

6) Campbell 

7) Fraser 

8) .Gordon 

9) MacDonald 

10) Macleod 
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Six of the best square-toe shoes 



I RaveL £39.99. Candy pink court shoe with 
a good sturdy high heel Patent toe with 
brogue detail. Fun and elegant Available 
from Ravel stores nationwide. Enquiries 
01716310224. 


A Kun Geiger. £199. Navy couiLshoewtfa 
i\ white piping and white chambuckJe^A 
- TdassiciooJc for summer. Avadabkr from 
„r Hamvlt. Kniehtsbrioge* . - 


- I dasacJook tor sununn. 

Kurt Gdgerat Harrods. Knightspridge, . 
London |wi jid Selfridgs, Qrford Streei, 



2 Red Or Dead. £90. Cream patent shoe 
with silver feature buckle. A semi- 
transparent heel gives this shoe a quirky 
edge. Available from branches of Red Or 
Dead nationwide. Enquiries 0171 937 3137. 



S Gffice. £49.99-Brown pale at square-toe 
&oe with narrow strap and sSver buckle. 
A low feeel and comfortable shape. 
Available fiomOffitc stores, London. 
Enquiries 0181 838 4447. 


Stylist Charlie Harrington. 
Photographer: Emma Bean. 


old 


3 Patrick Cox. £160. White leather slip-on 
shoes with black circle detail and sensible 
heel. A smart look to team with summer 
skirts and dresses. Available from Patrick Cox, 
8 Symons Street, SW3. Jones, Floral Street, 
London WC2 and The Strand, Leeds. 








6 Faith. £39.99 High-heeled black patent 
slingback with square toe and brogue 
detailing. A good shoe for the transition 
from spring to summer. Available from 
branches of Faith nationwide. Enquiries 

■iiMggaf. «» nr » nr 



.INDEPENDENT 


READERS’ OFFER 


VERONA OPERA 
WEEKENDS 

Various departure dates in July and August 
4 wonderful days from only i/4-49 
featuring reserved seats Jin- Carmen 
or Aida & The Barber of Seville 
Each July and August the magnificent Roman 
amphitheatre fa Verona becomes tbe scene of a 
spectacular opera festival renowned throughout die 
world. Our 3-night packages, based at the Sheraton 
in Padua allow you to enjoy this spectacle at a highly 
competitive price. Tire package price include retnro 
scheduled flights from Stausted to Milan, 3 nights 
bed and breakfast at die 
Sheraton in Padova, opera 
ticket (face value LIRE 
135,000) visits to Venice, 
Vicenza, Verona and Lake 
Garda and tour manager 
throughout. 


For wore deals cm the uaqne break, pfease call tfohmrimrphirimi»nnn]~l 251 (HmS or compiaeaKlpoaifecmjpon la Irtdfpfndftii 
Ofier. Tiwd Editions Lid. l^OItbcrnodeSuca. London ECU iSO. Fm 01*1 251 Mhf 



OPERA IN 
PRAGUE 

Departs 13th May 
or 10th June 

4 night lour including stalls ticket to 
RigoiettoJ*omjustSAU9 
Whai better place in the world to sasour some of 
the world's finest music than Prague, Dvorak's 
birthplace, and a city rich in its musical heritage. 
Our 4-night package includes 4 nights 
accommodation at the 4-star Movenpick Hofei 
on bed and breakfast 
basis, sightseeing 
tour, lop-price seat 
to Rigoledo, gala 
dinner at tbe Art 
Nouveau Villa Voyta, 
airport transfers and 
tour manager 
throughout. 


HOSE 5ESD HE FTBHEK DEBUS Of THE OPERA WEEKENDS 

Name (MnWriUHarttel . 

UdTHK ... _ 
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Where once only Olivier dared to tread, now the big guns are lining up to make big movies from the 
Shakespearian canon. And they're doing surprisingly big box office. Coming soon to a cinema near you: _ 
McKellen’s ‘Richard III’, Branagh’s ‘Hamlet’, Nunn’s Twelfth Night’ and Nobleb ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 


* 


H ollywood has discovered a promising new scriptwriter 
who doesn't demand mega-millions for a screenplay or 
throw artistic temper tantrums when his words are cut 
or meddled with. And his work not only guarantees an 
audience but attracts many of the world’s leading actore 
for well below their usual scale of fee. Now that Hollywood's 
twigged that the Bard can be box office, everybody is getting 

in on the act. . „ . . 

Sir Ian McKellen's Richard III opens in Britain next week. 
Kenneth Branagh, who can currently be seen as Iago in Oliver 
Parkers film of Othello, is hard at work on Hamlet, which should 
premiere in the US in time to be considered for next year's 
Oscars. Trevor Nunn’s Twelfth Misfit, co-starring his wife Imo- 
gen Stubbs and Branagh's supposed inamorata Helena Bon- 
ham Caner. should also be ready in the autumn. Adrian Noble 
has adapted his Royal Shakespeare Company production of 
A Midsummer Might s Dream for celluloid with the sultry Lind- 
say Duncan as Titania. Fiona Shaw is committing her Richard 
//.'which she has performed successfully on stage, to film in a 
Deborah Warner production. Rising star Care Daines is play- 
ing Juliet in a film about Shakespeare's star-crossed lovers 
directed by the Australian Baz Luhrmann of Strictly Ballroom 
fame - while Juliet turns into a cow in a mooted version (from 
Troma Films) complete with car crashes and explosions. 
Quentin Tarantino, director of Pulp Fiction and Reservoir Dogs 
is said to be planning a black-and-white version of Macbeth. 
Then there are all the Shakespeare-inspired spin-offs, from 
Branagh’s own In The Bleak Midwinter ; which plays on Ham- 
let. to A1 Pacino's Looking for Richard (about a company 
rehearsing Richard Ilf), Stephen Poliakoffs /wdo/Loie based 
on Twelfth Night, and Granada Films' The Dream. 

“Money" s at the bottom of it.” says Professor Stanley Wells, 
Director of the Shakespeare Institute of the University of Birm- 
ingham. and co-cdiior of Shakespeare and the Moving Image. 
They've discovered Shakespeare can be good box office, which 
• is equally connected with the willingness of certain big box office 
draws to appear in Shakespeare." 

But there is now- more Shakespeare on the screen at any time 
since the golden age of the Forties and Fifties (see paneL right). 
Ian McKellen thinks the sudden surge of Hollywood Shake- 
speare is “basically because the BBC and ITV don’t do Shake- 
speare any more. If the BBC had agreed to finance Richard 
III w e d have done it for television. But they’ didn't, so we had 
to go to the US for funding." 

One of the strings usually’ attached to such backing is the 
stipulation that some big American box office names take part, 
and the film inevitably opens first in the US (in the autumn to 
be eligible for the next year’ s Oscars). For Richard III the Amer- 
ican names were Annette Bening and Robert Downey Jr, who 
were encouraged to keep their accents to play the social-climb- 
ing Queen Elizabeth as a kind of Wallis Simpson and her brother 
as someone who was “Earl" by name, not by title. 

"Hollywood has discovered that they can do these prestigious 
Shakespeare projects for comparatively little, since people want 
to be in them." says McKellen, who waived his own fee for a 
year out of dedication to the project that has now, at 56, turned 
"him into a Hollywood film star at last. Directed by Richard Lon- 
craine, with McKellen adapting the screenplay from his Royal 
National Theatre performance directed by Richard Eyre, it cost 
a mere £6 million. Branagh's forthcoming Hamlet has a bud- 
get of about £12 million from the American company Castle 
Rock Films. Despite this he has managed to attract the likes 
of Chariton Heston, Robin Williams, Billy Crystal, Gerard 
Depardieu and Ken Dodd in cameo roles, in addition to all- 
star principals such as Julie Christie and Derek Jacobi. 



Richard 111 - 
Natural Bora 
Killer: Ian 
McKellen (left) 
plays a gun- 
toting fascist 
king in his 
splatter-fest 
Shakespeare 
adaptation 


“Actors are often glad of the opportunity to work in a Elm 
like this for much less money than they might otherwise com- 
mand - for all the old diches, that they are very good parts," 
says Branagh. The parts attract Hollywood actors, and the Hol- 
lywood actors attract audiences who would not be seen dead 
(though perhaps snoring loudly) in a theatre. Franco Zeffirelli's 
1990 Hamlet is more likely to have brought a whole new audi- 
ence to Shakespeare than to its star. Mel Gibson. “There is now 
less feeling that these plays can be tackled only by English actors 
with an enormous amount of Shakespeare experience.” says 
Professor Wells, -that a Mel Gibson can be trusted with Ham- 
let, or a Laurence Ftshburne with Othello .” The scholarly Wells 
is not perturbed at the thought of a Pulp Macbeth from Quentin 
Tarantino. “There has been an alternative series of films for a 
long time, the most notable Derek Jarman's The Tempest with 
Toyah Wilcox as Miranda. But they have usually been on low 
budgets and ‘highbrow* in the sense that most avant-garde cin- 
ema tends to be.” 

What is different now is that Shakespeare is being made for 
the mass market, with one eye on the Oscars and another on 
the potentially vast video and CD -Rom market to follow. So 
the New W&ve of Shakespeare films fry to create a world that 
cinema audiences are already comfortable with, and that 
includes chase scenes, explosions, fights and gory deaths. 

So McKehens Richard IS is a Fascist-style dictator in a 1930s 
Britain, who commits enough brutal killings to satisfy tbe most 


bloodthirsty fans of Natural Bom Killers and Die Hard. The 
“chase" scene in which Richmond finally corners Richard (who 
cries ‘A horse! a horse’ my kingdom for a horse” when his 
armoured vehicle breaks down) on a burnt-out section of scaf- 
folding near the Battersea Power Station would not disgrace 
Schwarzenegger and Stallone. 

The new films are not “Shakespeare, Men In Tights” as 
Russell Jackson of the Shakespeare Institute (and produc- 
tion consultant on all Branagh's Shakespeare films) puts iL 
Most are set m the 19th century-like Branagh’s Hamlet and 
Trevor Nunn’s Twelfth Night - “because the 19th century is 
a period which is romantically appealing but doesn’t look like 
fancy dress”. 

The new Shakespeare films draw both upon the theatrical 
and cinematic traditions. Adrian Noble’s .Midsummer Night's 
Dream echoes Peter Brook's production in the 1960s - only a 
few minutes of which were filmed. “I think be is deliberately 
evoking memories of the Peter Brook production,” says Pro- 
fessor Wells, “but often to play around with it in a post-struc- 
tural way.” Branagh's Hamlet makes use of the long, uninter- 
rupted takes in Olivier's (although he hates the comparisons 
that are so frequently drawn between them). 

But while the New Shakespearian may look back over one 
shoulder to the greats of the past, their biggest task remains 
captivating the audiences of the present Kenneth Branagh (as 
he explains below) is prepared to make fewer concessions than 


most his film will be the full, no-iine-cut-or-rewritten version 
that will come in at a little under four hours; McKellen's Richard 
IU is a brisk (one hour and 45 minutes), action-packed num- 
ber, in which Shakespeare’s lines are butchered as brutally as 
RichanLknoCks off his enemies. 

Still, one wonders, on hearing Branagh grapple with lines 
like “I fingered .their packet”, whether McKellen’s decision to 
chop irrwieldyijnes arid modernise outdated ones might not 
have been wiser.: He is confident Shakespeare would have 
thought so, blit Branagh argues that he'd rather use Shake- 
speare's actual words since they, for him, seem to say it all too 
superbly to paraphrase. 

But in the movies. Branagh is the exception. Mainstream 
theatre has long been boldly experimental with Shakespeare, 
as have “fringe” films. Now, at last, major film makers have 
discovered that they can have fun with Shakespeare and that 
he’s very forgiving. 

“Many film critics hardly ever go to the theatre," says McK- 
ellen, “and they don’t realise that every year there are several 
Richard His on stage which push the boundaries further. Now 
films are catching up, throwing caution to the wind and show- 
ing that you don't have to treat Shakespeare reverently to revere 

Ian McKellen's ‘Richard III' is on release from next Friday 

VICTORIA McKEE 



H Kenneth Branagh: 

‘Hamlet is the hub of his 


K enneth Branagh’s Hamlet, a 19th- 
century student prince in waistcoat 
and trousers instead of doublet and 
hose, inhabits a castle of grand mirrored 
halls and claustrophobic secret “closets”. 

The main marble hall with its 28 huge 
mirrors {each able subtly to swivel and tilt 
to avoid picking up cameras or crew) and 
72500 hand-marbled blade and white tiles 
- more dazzling than the 103 black and 
white dalmatians filming next door for 
Disney - is pan of one of the biggest film 
sets ever built in Britain. Two vast sound- 
stages at Sheppenon Studios had to be 
dragged together, with monumental 
Blenheim Palace chosen for external 
shots of Elsinore. 

“1 wanted the outside to be terribly 
glamorous -like the 19th-century world 
of Hello! magazine - but to show that 
behind the fagade people are drinking 
too much, gambling too much, doing 
dark deeds and spying at each other 
through hidden doors,” Branagh explains 
during a rare moment when the actor/ 
director is not needed in one capacity or 
the other. “The mirrors are an image for 
people who are under the spotlight all 
the time and who are aware that eveiy- 
one's watching them. We also place 
people in positions where they have to 
look at themselves. 

“That’s one of the more obvious things 
this play is about — the difficulty of hav- 
ing a personal life that has any degree of 
freedom when you have a very high pub- 
lic profile.” A rueful smile flits across a 
face far gaunter than Branagh's fans have 
so far seen on him and he rubs the care- 
fully trimmed goatee beard he has added 
as a counterpoint to the bleached blonde 
hair he, like Olivier before him (with 
whom he is weary of being compared). 


felt necessary for playing “the Dane”. 

He is clearly thinking of his own per- 
sonal life, so recently under the media 
microscope after the painfully public dis- 
integration of his marriage to Emma 
Thompson. Now he can empathise more 
then ever with his friend the Prince of 
Wales, whom he consulted before playing 
Heruy V about what it was like to be a 
long-in- waiting. 

“I explored this issue a bit in Henry V, 
and it’s something I’m quite interested 
in,” Branagh admits. “While I haven’t 
asked the Prince of Wales specifically 
about this film, of course it’s instructive 
to watch someone like that, whom I 
observe going through the process of 
being ‘the observed of all observers’.” 

Like Branagh himself? “Yes, sure,” he 
acknowledges. “That’s the kind of figure 
we’re fascinated with, and the people in 
Hamlet are as fascinated as we are today 
with the lives of the royal family, and the 
gossip about the prince who should have 
got the job as King and who's ‘loved by 
the distracted multitude’. And then the 
queen marries again very quickly, and the 
prince seems to be going mad and 
they've just heard that the old Prime 
Minister, Folonius - John Major, if you 
like - has been murdered. It doesn’t need 
much imagination to make it veiy perti- 
nent today.” 

So why not set it in today’s world, rather 
than a 19th-century world with military 
overtones? 

“By setting the play in the 19th century 
you can evoke the world of the Haps- 
burgs, a world where Europe's bound- 
aries were constantly shifting and its fate 
was in the hands of a few families who 
as well as having all this political power 
were subject to internal argy-bargies." 


Royal families, he points out, have long 
been “dysfunctional”, but in a Victorian 
era of model families there is more dra- 
matic potential for it to shock. 

Yet Branagh keeps emphasising that 
Hamlet is a play for today. 

“It is an incredible observation of the 
lives of families, of sexual jealousy, filial 
love, parental love - and lack of commu- 
nication. That's the big problem between 
Hamlet and his mother Gertrude. If 
they’d had a conversation about why she 
wanted to marry so quickly things might 
have been very different - it might never 
have happened.” Although this play was 
written in a potboiler form of the time - 
a revenge melodrama - with all the usual 
elements of ghost, murder and someone 
going mad, Shakespeare happens to have 
endowed that form with an extraordinary 
debate about the nature of being a human 
being. On another level it’s about what it 
is to be happy, and to find peace of mind.” 

Does Hamlet ever discover that - and 
has Branagh? “Yes. I think he does. Bur 
his tragedy is that he only finds some kind 
of peace with acceptance of his own 
imminent death.” And himself? “Umm. . . 
well, working on this role over marry years 
has been part of the process of doing that” 

Throwing himself body and soul into 
this epic film of Hamlet - the first time 
anyone has attempted to film the whole 
thing, he points out - seems to have been 
just the tonic he needed during a difficult 
period in his personal life. 

“It’s not falling off a log for me to 
direct myself - whatever people may feel 
about the incipient megalomania it may 
represent,” he insists. “It's very, very, 
very, veiy hard. But somehow I fed all 
the work I've done up to this point has 
been leading up to this.” 


Why has he chosen to do the whole play 
- with additions, even, to the full First 
Folio version? Surely it’s been limiting, 
since he is committed to leaving not a sin- 
gle line on the cutting-room floor? “No. 
it's been challenging,” Branagh empha- 
sises. “Because it seemed there were so 
many instances to enhance the play. In 
Olivier's film there were no Rosencrantz 
and Gufidenstem, no Fortinbras - and I 
think that’s a great loss to Hamlet aad to 
the play. I wanted to see how it affected 
other parts of the play if you do have Fort- 
inbras present throughout as a sort of 
opportunist thug on the borders, ready to 
move in at the drop of a hat, so that you 
have the element of political, as well as 
personal instability in the lives of the 
Royal family. 

Won’t it run well over four hours, 
longer, even, than Gone With the Wind ? 
“No. we did it at the Barbican in three 
hours 50 minutes with two intervals,” he 
shoots back. “I think this will be three and 
a half, with an intermission for people to 
buy Cokes and popcorn.” 

Branagh first became fascinared by 
Shakespeare when he saw Richard Cham- 
berlain play Hamlet on television in 1972. 
“It was very good, I thought Gielgud was 
the Ghost Then I saw Derek Jacobi's 
Hamlet when I was about 15 and it just 
got into my system. I feel it's the hub of 
Shakespeare’s work. It’s where plays go 
to and come from. It may not necessar- 
ily be the greatest although I think it has 
a strong claim to being, but somehow it’s 
the heart” 

‘Hamlet 1 is released in the UK 

in early 1997 

VM 



Trevor Nunn: Do one 


I prove one of the cheapest of the 
current crop of Shakespeare films 
with a mere £3m budget - a combi- 
nation of British and American money. 
“Adrian Noble managed his entirely 
studio-based Midsummer Night’s 
Dream on about £2^m ” Nunn notes, 
“but we've attempted a piece of cin- 
ema shot on location with large-screen 
values and very small resources.” 

Twelfth Night, a co-operative ven- 
ture between the American Fmeline 
and the British Renaissance Films, 
was filmed in often cold and wet 
Cornwall with, as Nunn puts it “a lot 
of privation”. Nunn's pregnant wife. 
Imogen Stubbs (who recently gave 
birth to a son), was among a east 
including Helena Bonham-Carter, 
Nigel Hawthorne. Ben Kingsley’ 
Imeida Staunton and Mel Smith He 
is pleased with his home-grown 
actors. ^Vith a shared Britishness it 
was possible to locate the film - 
admittedly in the fictional IUyria. 

. There is a for-reaching Englishness 
about the sense of humour which 
would be unwise to stifle." 

Nunn boasts that as the transves- 
tite Viola, Stubbs has to “ride like a 
ra«tn, fence like a man, plav snooker 
and wrestle”. Ask him how she man- 
aged in her condition and Nunn goes 
on the defensive, “Don’t talk to me 
about nepotism." I wasn’t - but swiftly 
steered the conversation to what 
seemed safer ground, his relationship 
with Shakespeare. ^ 

“No one should feci they can do a 
great deal of tampering with Shake- 
speare and get away with it for very 
long - he spins in his grave and causes 


mer Royal Shakespeare Compa 
boss, now artistic-director-in-waiti 
of the Royal National Theatre. 

So how much tampering has i 
done? “Well, if one sets out to ma 
a film the most important thing 
realise is that one isn't photograp 
ing a stage production - so the fij 
tiling one has to do is contract the te 
into a manageable length. When y< 
look at the many texts of Hamlet, y< 
see many playing versions - so y< 
have to be careful about approachu 
these texts as if they are set. in asp 
They are bits of working material ai 
are meant to be elastic.” As Nut 
feels that “the Elizabethan devil 
of soliloquy is problematic in tl 
cinema” he has unceremonious 
dumped them from his film isn't th 
enough to set Shakespeare spinnini 
“No,” he says firmly 

“They are a device that roots tl 
material in its stage background, 
don’t think there is that same rel: 
tionship when the character begins i 
address the camera. Some use void 
over- as in Olivier’s Hamlet - whic 
I think is particularly unfortunat 
because all the mental energy di$a| 
pears if you don’t see the though 
becoming language. Yet Olivier w ; 
aware all those years ago that thei 
was something inherently uncini 
malic about soliloquies.” 

Filming Hamlet without soliloquie 
be hastens to add, would not be 
good idea. “But I’ve reduced Viola 
soliloquy material and have used di 
fcrent forms of expression: MaNoij 
(Pfigel Hawthorne) has ‘reverie’. 

“When I’m working on a larg 
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A brief history of 

Shakespeare in the movies 


W e will shortly be celebrating a 
century of Sha k esp e are on film. 
One of the first films ever made, 
in 1899, was Herbert Beerbohm The's 
King John — silent, of course — as was 
Sarah Bernhardt's Hamlet in 1900. If 
the concept of silent Shakespeare 
sounds silly, Professor Wells points 
out: “It shows that Shakespeare is not, 
as people sometimes erroneously say, 
all m the words. Shakespeare was writ- 
ing visuals as well as verbals, which is 
one reason that the plays translate so 
well, because their basic scenarios are 
strong ones — as the recent ‘animated 
Shakespeare' showed.” 

But there hasn't been such a flurry 
of filming Shakespeare for the big 
screen with big names since the For- 


But the Sorties, Seventies and Eight- 
ies wrae a fertile time for Shakespeare 
on the-smaU screen - particularly for 
lengthy history cycles, given names 
such a a Am Age . of £ngr (BBC 1960) 
and The mrs of The Roses (BBC 1964). 
The BBC also churned oat a series of 
rather cheap-looking (though well 
played) adaptations throughout the 
Seventies and into the Eighties, bnt 
Trevor N unn helmed an impressive 
Macbeth for Thames in 1978, with lan 
McKellen and Judi Bench. 

Bnt by the end of the Eighties 
Shakespeare was back in the cinemas, 
with Kenneth Branagh directing and 
starring in Henry V. Its success, par* 
ticularly in the US, convinced the 
industry that the Bard was once again 
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ties and Fifties, when Olivier directed 
and starred in Henry V, Hamlet and 
Richard HI, Orson Welles his Macbeth, 
and Marlon Brando played Mark 
Antony in Joseph Manltiewicz’s Julius 
Caesar. Before that, in the Thirties, a 
youthful Olivier starred as Orlando 
in As You Like It, and an all-star cast 
including Mickey Rooney (as Pock) 
and James Cagney (as Bottom) did 
. Max Reinhardt's sparkling A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. 

Between that early Golden Age of 
Shakespeare films and the present 
renaissance, which is generally cred- 
ited to have been set in motion by 
Branagh’s Henry Via 1989 for; appro- 
priately, Renaissance Films (follow- 
ing the footsteps of Olivier on two 
counts by starting with this play 
that Olivier made in 1944 to raise 
morale during the war and by direct- 1 
ing if himself), there were a few scat- 
tered efforts such as ZeffirellPs Tam- 
ing of the Shrew (1967) with Elizabeth 
Ihylor and Richard Burton; Romeo 
and Juliet (1968) with unknowns 
Olivia Hussey and Leonard Whiting; 
Olivier’s Othello in 1965; Tbny 
Richardson’s Hamlet . featuring the 
darling of the day Marianne Faithful! 
(1969); and Roman Polanski's Afac- 
beth (1971, for Playboy Prod actio ns), 
with Francesca Annis doing the sleep- 
walking scene node. 


a worthwhile investment, and the fol- 
lowing year Zeffirelli returned to 
familiar territoiy with his Mel Gib- 
: son-starring Hamlet. The presence of 
a big box-office name led to even more 
impressive grosses, which no doubt 
accounts for the presence of American 
heart-throbs Denzel Washington »iyi 
Keanu Reeves in Branagh's 1993 
adaptation of Much Ado About Noth- 
ing. In the US this foesh, breezy com- 
edy made over $20m, an outstanding 
performance for an art-honse picture. 

The most recent Shakespearean 
adaptation reworked one of the great 
tragedies as an erotic thriHei; pre- 
sumably hoping to appeal to the Sat- 
urday night multiplex crowd. Meeting 
with tepid reviews,. Oliver Parker’s 
OtheBo, despite all the sex, violence and 
drastic shortening; did not live up to 
expectations at the box office. Bnt it 
was notable for featuring another 
compelling performance from the 
Bard-friendly Branagh, and also the 
screen's first genuinely black Othello, 
African-American actor Laurence 
Flshbarne. Some critics carped about 
the ruthless editing of the fa» yf and 
insertion of new scenes, but others 
mai n ta in ed that such revisionism is 
essential if Shakespeare Is to survive. 

_ f VM 

Additional reporting by Scott Hughes 


32 stage with a Shakespeare text it 
g. becomes very important that it be 
■g both projected and rhythmically accu- 
'» rately presented, with a reliance on 
pentameter. But when I’m dealing 
§| with a small space in the theatre, dif- 
g= ferent techniques are required, and 
g Shakespeare becomes quite an aston- 
ishingly naturalistic playwright, with 
^ all sorts of suggestions of real speech 
go rhythms. In filming Shakespeare I’m 
§= much more influenced by that small 
^ theatre work, and 1 think that Shake- 
p? speare can emerge as an extraordi- 
== narOy juicy and real scriptwriter. ” 
o He has chosen to set his film in the 
er 19th century not because his wife 
§ looks so good in breeches but because 
“ (as almost every director who makes 
that choice says) “the comic ele- 
ments are so much to do with social 
hierarchy and class distinctions, which 
we can recognise in the 19th century. 
This play has a green baize door 
throughout that separates the aristo- 
crats and the servants - ‘Art any 
more than a steward?’ - and we 
know so much more about late 19th- 
century social detail than we do about 
Elizabethan." 

But he also insists that this is a film 


is at the moment, because how we 
perceive gender is changing and shift- 
ing very fast.” 

This play explores almost “all per- 
mutations of gender attraction”, Nunn 
notes, with men falling for women 
dressed as men (Orsino for Viola); 
women falling for women dressed as 
men (Olivia for Viola); men falling in 
love with men (Antonio with Sebast- 
ian) and men with women (Sir Tbby 
Belch and Maria), and the phenom- 
enon of self-love (Malvolio). 

“By choosing to set the film in the 
19th century we also get away from the 
Elizabeth silhouette of the boy in large 
breeches, padded doublet and ruffs - 
there is something either pantomimic 
or cherubic or feminine or safe about 
that idea of the Elizabethan boy. In 
our production you get the 19th-cen- 
tury bey - in this case like a cadet sol- 
dier in a highly military court, which 
1 take from the text because Illyria is 
supposed to be in a state of war.” 

The final version of Twelfth Night 
will be subject to the mercy of Amer- 
ican cinema preview audiences. 
“They wfll be asked to fin in cards 
offering opinions," he says, “and I 
hope and pray that they will like the 
way ifs been put together.” 

If they don’t, wHl-fce change anv- 

- .ui. . . . * 


that will explore very contemporary way irs been put together.” 
themes. “You’ve got this extraordi- If they don’t, wfll-fre change anv- 
nary crossover of gender in a story thing- would he grant them a happy 
where a girl loses her twin brother and ending, with nb “HI be revenged on 
keeps him alive in her mind by becom- the whole pack of you!” promise 
ing him - to survive. Then she expe- from Malvolio, and pave the way for 
riences what it is to be a man in a a 7i velfth Night ITl 
man’s worid, and on the receiving end “I hope I won’t have to." 
of female affections. 1 think Shake- 
speare is absolutely fascinated with Twelfth Nighf is currently in 

' the dividing line of gender - which past-production 

. eveiy magazine and fashion designer VM 



Adrian Noble: Thanks to 
Tarantino^ it’s suddenly OK 
for characters on stage to 
deliver lengthy pieces' 


nside a Soho editing suite, Adrian Noble 
is putting the final flourishes to his first 
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I movie. “It’s terribly inhibiting if some- 
one else is here,” he tells me. “It’s like 
making love with someone else in the 
room,” chips in Peter Hollywood, the film 
editor. Looking at it like that, I am infi- 
nitely more embarrassed then they are, 
but like a gooseberry, I cling on in. 

They obligingly set to. As the film flips 
clankmgly from spool to spool. Noble 
peers at the screen. The shot pans across 
a blissfully idealised moonlit attic bed- 
room, skimming the pop-up theatre, 
teddies and treasured ornaments until it 
alights on a golden-haired cutey (nine- 
year-old Osheen Jones in his screen 
debut) snuggled under an eiderdown. He 
has fallen asleep reading A Midsummer 
Night's Dream , blue-bound with gold-let- 
tering and illustrated by Arthur Rackham 
(an important due to the aesthetic from 
which Noble’s film will take its cue). As 
the clock (a porcelain pierrot and Noble's 
own prop) chimes midnight, the boy 
awakes and walks towards the light at the 
end of a dark corridor. 

“Gosh," gasps Noble, for an instant a 
small boy hi m se lf , marvelling at the magic 
that has realised his paper dreams. “D ing, 
ding, ding..." he sings, experimenting with 
where the dock strikes should begin. Lots 
of concentrated gum-chewing. heavy sighs 
and drumming of fingers. “Let's cut the 
zoom and pick it up here and put in the 
shot of the disturbances under the crack 
at the door, probably with the dose-up of 
the kiddy. I’ve a feeling that the best point 
for the “ding’ isn’t as we pan past the clock 
- tint's a bit on-the-nose - but after...” 

You might expea the artistic director : 
of tne Royal Shakespeare Company to 
show his faith in Shakespeare by playing i 


: him straight Not a bit of it. Noble's 
t screenplay introduces a child-dreamer 
■ whose burgeoning sexual awareness and 
fascination with the peculiar things adults 
do and say to one another in the cause of 
love; he puts sex centre screen. “I reck- 
oned that a dreamer would open the door 
for the audience on this extraordinary sex- 
ual world,” says Noble, “and make it at 
once innocent and sexy.” 

Noble was initially resistant to making 
a movie out of his stage Dream . “I loathe 
pieces of stage that are turned into televi- 
sion or film,” he says. “I turn off. 2 always 
think, ‘Oh my God, this is so embarrass- 
ing.’ ” But the persistence - and flattery - 
of producer Paul Amott (bankrolling the 
film through Channel 4 and the National 
Lottery) paid off and Noble finally capit- 
ulated. “It suddenly made sense when it 
occurred to me that because this is Shake- 
speare’s most fantastical play and because 
the cinema has a marvellous ability to deal 
with fantasy, maybe there was a way in 
here. I thought I'd try and make what 
would normally be regarded as the play’s 
biggest weakness - its theatricality and arti- 
ficiality - into strengths.” 

Special effects apart (and there are 
many swanky bits of computerised high- 
techery), the film lines up the same RSC 
cast (led by Alex Jennings and Lindsay 
Duncan) and mines similar ore as Noble's 
surreal stage version for the RSC: the idea 
of a visible mortal world, which is a mirror 
of another invisible fairy world where 
objects have realities both sides of the veil. 
In the human context, the mechanicals - 
Bottom and his troupe of amateur thespi- 
ans - charge into rehearsals at the scout hut 
shaking rain from black umbrellas. Once 
we've moved into the fairyland forest, 
these images are magically translated so 
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that raindrops reappear as coloured light 
bulbs, which swing drunkenly from flexes, 
meanwhile the Magritte umbrella is now 
huge, pink and inverted to create a luxuri- 
ous tarty bower in which the goofy ass (Des 
Bamt) humps the exquisite fairy queen 
Titania (Lindsay Duncan). The mechani- 
cals double as scuffling fairies, zany pow- 
der-puff creatures in vibrant fuchsia, orange 
and purple with matching feather hairdos. 

When Noble’s production of the play 
opened last year, critics called it the best 
Dream since Peter Brooks’ legendary Six- 
ties show (a comparison Noble slyly 
sought when Hippolyta is first encoun- 
tered swinging on a trapeze). “Beautiful” 
“intellectually provocative", “ravishing”, 
they variously gushed, applauding the way 
in which the comedy of errors was rooted 
in the character’s sexuality and terrors. 
Even the mealy-mouthed couldn’t find 
much to quibble about beyond it being 
design-led (and why not?) and swamped 
by over-obvious Freudian symbolism 
(such as the rows of doors through which 
people move from innocence to revela- 
tion, ignorance to self-awareness). 

Noble’s film pushes harder in these 
directions. Indeed, his device of a child- 
dreamer also flirts dangerously with cliche 
and is potentially even a rad twee - its use 
of the child is reminiscent of Bergman’s 
film of The Magic Fluie, in which the focus 
keeps returning to a bright-eyed little girl 
in the audience to remind us how magi- 
cal it all is and there's more to it than just 
boring old Mozart. “Ah, but I make the 
boy a participant [the child plays pup- 
peteer, manipulating the characters on the 
stage of his toy theatre],” counters Noble. 
“It can be twee but what gave me the con- 
fidence togo ahead was that the play kept 
on referring to this human emotion of 


car- 


wonder - the wonder of falling in love, the 
wonder of acting. I felt Shakespeare was 
tapping this very naive and innocent 
emotion of wonder more than any other. 
. I think it’s an honest interpreta- 
tion. Shakespeare is playing with the 
theatrical idea of people watching other 
people and I'm just adding another 
watcher. Actually, it's just occurred to me 
that we could add yet another layer of 
watching and cut away at some point to 
reveal the little boy in the cinema and eat- 
ug pop-corn and watching the film of the 
Dream. The trouble is that Osheen [the 
young actor] has had his hair cut and we’ll 
nave to wait till it grows before we can try 
il What I tike about film is that you can 
go on changing things, overlay one image 
on another to create anotherlevel of com- 
plexity. You can juxtapose and choose who 
is listening and watching in a way you can't 
on stage where you can only guide the 
audience, who ultimately choose for 
themselves. On film your proscenium 
arch is I x 1.85 [he points to the screen] 
and what you put in there is the only issue 
A very interesting power - total control,” 
he says, looking merrily megalomaniacs! 

“Bui Shakespeare’s plavs lend them- 
selves naturally to film - he’s never been 
afraid of flitting from an intimate bed- 
room scene to battle field, from a scene 
with nobles to to one with fairies. And 
thanks to Tarantino, it’s suddenly OK for 
characters on stage to deliver lengthy 
speeches. If Shakespeare were alive now 
he’d certainly be doing theatre - but he 
would also be making movies." 

These days, after all, who isn't? 

’Dream' "s released in -tie UK at the 
end o: 1556 

GEORGINA BROWN 


Ronald Grant Archive 
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remain* the same. In those days the new 
Dickens was to die for. 

The idea that lhtrre is a core of dan- 
ger in oar appetite for fictions is a per- 
sistent one. Earlier this year, several 
newspapers { including this one) 
reported on the splendidly named Jack 
Duckworth Memorial Clinic, a pio- 
neering institution set up to treat soap 
addiction. David West, its founder, said 
of serious sufferers: “Reality mid fiction 
become hopelessly confused. The 
thought of missing an episode is unbear- 
able; actually missing one can result in 
psychosis." The image was a striking one 
- Coronation Street junkies shrieking 
in their straitjuekets, permanently 
deranged because they had missed what 
Raqucl said to Curly. It fed perfectly 
into a general anxiety about the allure 
of serials, the sense that they offer sat- 
isfactions which real life cannot. Unfor- 
tunately. Lhe entire elaborate constnic- 
lion - complete with ‘"cured" addicts 
and solemn press releases - turned out 
to be a fiction itself, a gleeful attempt 
to blur boundaries rather than a clini- 
cal attempt to define them. That the 
hoax was taken up so eageriy and 
unquestioning!); though, suggests the 
idea touches on an exposed nerv e. 

It also underlines the massive prolif- 
eration of serial narrative brought about 
by television, a development which 
means that real addicts are never more 
than a few hour* away from their next 
fix. What's more, this drip- feed of nar- 
rative satisfaction involves no expected 
sense of completion, as Dickens s 


novels did: this week Coronation Street 
broadcast its 4,000tb episode and such 
is its popularity and earning power that 
there seems no reason why there should 
not be another 4.000. Indeed, any sug- 
gestion of a termination would proba- 
bly start a riot. And while death cheated 
a few of Dickens’s readers of their long- 
awaited ending. Coronation Street has 
outlived whole generations of fans. Nor 
does this appetite show any signs of 
being satiable - the output of most 
soaps has steadily increased and it is 
widely believed that it is only a matter 
of time before one of the mainstream 
soaps goes daily. 

All of which suggests that our hunger 
for serial narrative may have changed 
in its nature, become more debased and 
far less disciplined. It will soon be pos- 
sible to sec whether this is true because 
Stephen King - a writer who rivals 
Dickens in energy and output (if not 
much else) - has just embarked on the 
serial publication of a novel. The Green 
Mile. On one level this seems like a very 
canny scheme for persuading readers to 
pay twice as much as they otherwise 
might (SO skimpy pages for £1,99 works 
out as a very expensive paperback) but 
for King himself the allure is different 
- the reassertion of authority: “the 
writer gains an ascendancy over the 
reader which he or she cannot other- 
wise enjoy: simply put. Constant 
Reader, you cannot flip ahead and see 
how matters turn out." What he valued 
himself, he writes, about the serial sto- 
ries of his youth, was that “you couldn't 
gulp, even if you wanted to", which also 
has a schoolmarm/sh whiff to it. I think 
he will be disappointed in the enter- 
prise - partly because his kind of writ- 
ing tastes better if you gulp it. but also 
because television has accustomed us to 
gorge at the feast of fiction. Even 
another Dickens couldn't mend our 
manners here. I suspect. 


THEATRE Orlan, ICA, London 

She may have had more face-lifts than Nancy Reagan, but for Orlan it’s not 
a vanity thing it’s an art thing Judith Palmer saw her in the flesh 


S ix years ago. on her 43rd 
birthday, a petite, chic 
Frenchwoman went to 
visit a cosmetic surgeon. 
Nothing so vety strange in 
that. How many other 
femmes d’un certain age were 
also flicking through the 
n^gwe small ads, hearts set on 
tin liftingl 

But this particular Parisian 
was Orlan, an avant-garde 
artist, who had already 
changed her name, for ait, 
and was now embarking on 
her most audacious plan yet, 
to remodel her own face as 
the ultimate act of self-por- 
traiture. Nine operations, a 
new chin, a new forehead 
and two horns later, Orlan is 
back with an exhibition of 
gory photographs in New- 
castle, and a lecture and new 
performance at the ICA, 
And here she is in the 
flesh, the charnel queen. 
Inscrutable and dour. 
Dressed in black, skin sear as 
a corpse, lips a blackberry- 
stained pout, eyes hidden 
behind diamante-studded 
shades, not a hair out of 
place in her crisp blonde 
bob. But perched on top of 
that haughty majestic head, 
like an extra-terrestrial 
toupee, teased and back- 
combed to new heights of 
silliness, sits a bright blue 
quiff. Could this woman have 
a sense of humour after all? 



Operation Publicity-Seek: Orlan (left) has a nose for art 


“I’m sorry to have to 
make you suffer,’' she says at 
the start of her lecture, with 
a sad shake of her head. And 
we the audience grit our 
teeth and prepare to take 
our medicine like good little 
girls and boys. Nasty, nasty 
medicine. Emotionless, 
Orlan reads from ber metic- 
ulously prepared script, 
while behind her a 12ft 
screen relays the documen- 
tary carnage of her seventh 
operation 7 performance. 

The uncut film shows 
Orlan fully conscious on the 
operating table under local 
anaesthetic, waving at the 
camera crews who are beam- 
ing the whole camivalesque 
spectacle live to art galleries 
around the globe. The sur- 
geon snips, swabs, and peels 


back, her Upsticked face, while 
a smiling Orlan reads aloud 
from her favourite psycho- 
analytic texts or answers the 
stream of faxes and 
phonecaJls from adoring art- 
lovers. It's big, it's close-up 
and it's exceptionally unpleas- 
ant: a living autopsy. Several 
people leave. I wouldn’t mind 
being one of them. 

“It’s OK?” queries Orlan, 
looking up at the screen and 
momentarily ceasing her 
relentless definitions of 
“carnal art", her theories on 
beauty, blasphemy and 
female re-empowerment. 
“Art is not for decorating 
apartments," she declares, 
“we already have aquari- 
ums, plants, curtains, furni- 
ture for that. I say: art can, 
art must, change the world,” 


Her arguments arc 
cogent, her prose pithy and 
lucid, but boy. does This 
woman like the sound of 
her own voice. We hear a lot 
more of it during her neu 
live performance, Homan 
with head... 

The curtains part, and 
there, balanced on a chrome 
tabletop, is the disembodied 
blue-tufted head of Orlan. 
Its lips move and her voice 
booms out endlessly read- 
ing the same passages of 
Kristeva and Artaud we 
heard in the operating 
theatre. The initial effect is 
stunning^ a sharp restaging 
of a Victorian iilusiomW' 
mirror trick, known as The 
Sphinx. But illusions are 
only meant to be fleeting 
and after a few minutes, 1 
can work out how it's done. 
But then, don’t all Orlan’s 
ideas work best in theory ? Is 
it necessary to try to make 
the word flesh? 

First a wire, then a 
glimpse of leg, then a famil- 
iar ringed hand, sneak out 
irom behind the mirror. 
Lost in the sound of her own 
voice, Orlan reads on. as 
oblivious to her exposure as 
the Wizard of Oz in his 
Emerald City. 

Totally Wired' 

continues to 13 May 

(0171-930 3647) 



MUSIC Acis and Galatea, QEH, London 

Nick Kimberley applauds the passing moments of drama in 
a musically poised account of Handel’s pastoral masque 


Next week on the 
Arts pages 


A rcadianism was an intellec- 
Utual disease of 18th-century 
Darisiocmts, and music often 
gave form to its pastoral idylls. 
No wonder baroque has become 
the National Hirst's Ambient 
(country) House. I, for one. can 
only take so many warbling 
nymphs and swains, but Han- 
del 's.qciy anti Galatea is witty 
and. of course, superbly musical. 
It benefits from being staged: I 
recall a pro-am production in a 
community centre, where the 
building's faceless modernity 
made the perfect foil for the 
libretto's “purling streams and 
bubbling fountains”. 

There are some forwhom the 
period-instrument movement is 
mere theme-park pastoral, but 
they’re fighting a losing battle. 
At the Queen Elizabeth Hall on 
Wednesday, Trevor Pinnock 
directed his English Concert in 
a soberly unstaged performance 
of Handel's masque, although 
the faintest whiff of theatre 
occasionally permeated the hall. 
As Hans Peter Blochwitz rose to 
deliver Acis’ “Where shall 1 
seek the eharmlng fair?” be 
peered longingly around, 
imploring the" “kind genius of 
rhe mountains” to point him 
towards his beloved Galatea. 
There were clasps of manly 


respect beween Acis and Rufus 
Muller's Damon, but Barbara 
Bonney's Galatea, some dis- 
tance away from her singing par- 
amour, seemed determined not 
to acknowledge that Ads and 
Giihuca tells its stoiy dramati- 
cally. Even as she and* Blochwitz 
trilled and cooed “Happy we! 
Thou all my bliss, thou all my 
joy!” Bonney ignored Acis : 
every loving glance. 

The mood changed with the 
arrival of the lustful giant 
Polyphemus. Jeremy While 
suddenly rose from the back- 
stage depths and, feet planted 
like □ defiant rugby fojward, 
bellowed, “I rage, I melt, I 
burn!” In the process, he 
seemd to melt Bonney’s frosty 
demeanour. As Polyphemus 
apostrophised her with his 
monstrously overblown “O 
ruddier than the cherry." 
Galatea turned away disdain- 
fully - a move which, naturally, 
only further inflamed the 
giant's blustery ardour. Such 
tiny details of byplay added ro 
the audience's pleasure, which 
is surely the point. 

Pinnock has been taking his 
players through this repertoire 
for decades, and, with the 
ensemble reduced to chamber 
proportions, they performed 


with graceful panache. With 
the theorbos producing won- 
derfully tinny clangour, espe- 
cially in the recitatives, and out- 
standing contributions from 
oboist Paul Goodwin, the 
sound was pliant, pointing up 
the rhythms without over- 
emphasis. The chorus moved 
easily from the gentle humour 
of “Oh, the pleasure of the 
plains!" through lo the 
restrained joy of advising 
Galatea that Acis has become 
part of the water supply. 

The soloists sang from mem- 
ory (although all but Jeremy 
White had the music for use in 
emergency). Bonney's sweet 
vibrato was more prominent 
than I remember, but the tone 
was as pure, the ornamentation 
as decorous as ever. Blochwitz 
sang with a better English 
accent than Handel apparently 
possessed, and with a pleasing 
ache in the voice; his control 
over Handel’s ornate lines was 
exact. Muller's light tenor fell 
easily on rhe ear, while White 
managed to be comical without 
sacrificing musicality. As the 
music died away on a note of 
ambiguous rejoicing, the 
silence in the hall spoke vol- 
umes for the quality of the 
audience’s involvement. 



MOWW: “First she walked on 
my back, then she cracked my 
neck”: the pianist Gwendolyn 
Mok recalls the massase that 


Mok recalls the massage that 
almost curtailed her career 

wnwovw t n THRSDW: Nick Coleman enters 

wutsjm; Jasper Rees meets the ring with a boxing professor 
Renny Rye, Dennis Pbtter’s 

personal choice as director of his FRDM Mark Wareham on the 
two last senes (Karaoke, above) return of Michael Barrymore 
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see Lloyd Cole live on 
22nd April at 
The Forum, London. 
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other hand 


Chekhov^ detective mystery, Wordsworth’s travel guides Henry Jamesis 
Sci-Fi thriller - the recesses of literature are full of undiaracteristic 
productions by canonical writers. Raul Binding looks at some fascinating 
creative one-offs, unlikely collaborations and curious triumphs 


L iterary histoiy is foil of intriguing projects that never 
came off. Lewis Carroll once wrote to Arthur Sul- 
livan, suggesting himself as librettist. He’d been dis- 
gusted by the song in HMS Pinafore in which the 
Captain declares: “Though bother it J may /Occa- 
sionally say, / 1 never use a big, big D..." Carroll told 
Sullivan he was prostituting himself by setting words like 
these to music. He himself would hai?e produced something 
more lyrical, more - one supposes - childlike. 

Far more difficult to imagine is the collaboration Henry 
James proposed to HG Wells (whose work he admired pas- 
sionately) on science fiction about Martians. Or the libretto 
offered by Dylan Thomas to Stravinsky about the recov- 
ery of humanity after its destruction in nuclear war. 
Stravinsky considered it “certainly a beautiful idea”, but was, 
perhaps understandably, never convinced that Thomas had 
really thought it through. - 

Behind even the most unlikely of these plans a profound 
truth surely stands revealed: that creativity exists in the 
human mind before its channelling into specific forms, and 
that these are often dictated by the prevalent ideas and con- 
ditions of the times. Indeed this creativity pre-dates the sub- 
jects on which it will exercise itself, and which with hind- 
sight seem most suited to its individual constitution. 

Some writers obviously exhibit the free flowing nature of 
creativity more notably than others: DH Lawrence, for 
instance, whose fine strong plays and fascinating travel books 
tend to get pushed behind his fiction and poetry, themselves 
very various in form. Angus Wilson, on the other hand, was 
a prose fiction miter par excellence. His one full-length imag: 
inative work away from the medium, a play entitled The Mm 
berry Bush, though dealing with the characteristic subject 
of the inadequacies of high-minded liberals, lacks any real 
feeling for the form. Consequently people and situations 
seem to be struggling to find their way back to a novel where 
they would have been treated far better. 

. The Parnassian library is full of unexpected works by . 
canonical writers. Many <rf us go to the Lake District aimed 
with Wordsworth's poems, but few of us take with us his 
once-popular Guides to the Lakes (1810, revised 1835) in 
which he advises us what walks to make and gives out 
detailed topographical, historical and even geological 
information. Those wanting a lively biography of Christ 
would not immediately think of Dickens, but his Life of Our 
Lord (first published in book form in 1936) bears witness 
to the New Testament Christianity he always professed. And 
who, thinking about detective fiction, would let the mind 
stray to Chekhov, famous (even remembering the shot at 
the end of The Seagull) for stories and plays where noth- 
ing happens? Yet The Shooting Party (1884) not only belongs 
to this category, but anticipates one of its most famous spec- 
imens, Agatha Christie's Murder of Roger Ackroyd, which 
created such a furore when it was published. 

Some writers, of course, turn to a different genre from 
their usual work - and thus to a different imaginative or 
intellectual mood - but succeed completely, so much so that 
these productions cast new light on a creativity we thought 
we knew well. 

Thomas Hardy was asked by an American m agazine. 
Youth !r Companion , to write an adventure story for its read- 
ers, and he spent the summer of 1883 complying with this 


request before going on with The Mayor of Casterbridge. Our 
Exploits at West Poky is told by Leonard, 13, who comes to 
stay early in the autumn in the Somerset village of West 
Foley with his aunt, a fanner's widow, and her son Steve. 
Steve is an adventurous, imaginative lad, and takes his cousin 
right into the bowels of one of the nearby Mendip Hills, to 
show him a remarkable subterranean stream. And then the 
idea comes to them: why shouldn't they change its course 
to facilitate their climbing inside the cave? They set to, and 
do this, only to find later that day they have affected the 
outside world. Their own village of West Poley finds its 
stream (which turns its all-important mill) diminishing to 
the merest trickle; the neighbouring and rival village of Hast 
Poley on the other hand folds itself blessed at last with run- 
ning water. What is to be done? For a time the two boys, 
keeping their cave activities secret, enjoy what appear to 
others as life-and-death power over the two communities 
and the land itself (and veiy funny these scenes are). But 
they get their come-uppance when they find themselves 
trapped inside the hill, and the subterranean waters begin 
to rise alarmingly. Our Exploits of West Poley has a robust- 
ness and a daylight quality (for all the underground setting 
of 50 much of it) that reveal a usually hidden side of Hardy’s 
imagination. Its excitement derives from its conveyance of 
the power of unbridled nature and the folly of human inter- 
ference with it - an even apter theme for our times than 
for Hardy’s. 

The lyric poem and the short stoiy have sufficient close- 
ness of relation for a writer to be rarely tempted to both. 
Yet Stephen Spender’s collection of stories The Bunting Cac- 
tus (1936), if not the equal of his poems of the period, show 
him achieving certain insights - into tensions within disin- 
tegrating western society, into the psychology of persons 
acted on by the strain of contemporary events - that could 
not quite find their way into his poetry then. In the illness 
of the central figure of “the dead island”, the European sit- 
uation is manifest: “In him is incarnated the moment when 
a civilisation really begins to lose grip, when violence 
becomes an end in itself, history rushes, the boundaries of 
nations alter so rapidly that there is an inflation in the print- 
ing of maps.” But the quieter stories are no less successful, 
and point to the limpid sober gentleness of some of 
Spender's last published poems. 

JR Ackerle/s graceful, colloquial but nonetheless man- 
nered prose style, with its affinities to Graham Greene and 
Isherwood, is a long way from a poet’s approach to language. 
Yet Ackerley did write poems, Micheldever a nd Other Poems 
(1952), and among them is one, “Missing”, first written in 
1942, of which Ackerley made at least five versions. It seems 
to have haunted him. Bora of a compassionate anger at the 
way lives were swallowed in the war machine, to be ruined 
if not destroyed, it begins in all versions with a casual-sound- 
ing statement of bewilderment, “We never knew what 
became of him, that was so curious;” and ends with an impas- 
sioned yet movingly simple statement, “But he was my 
friend, and that was the way he died." The stanzas Acker- 
ley found the most difficult to write compare the disappeared 
man with an insect, unmissed apparently by either its cre- 
ator or its fellows, and reveals at an earlier stage bis now 
famous feeling for the creature-world: “The. life and the tiny 
delight, the sublime fabrication / Of colour, mechanics and 
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The odd couple: Dylan Thomas's projected collaboration with Stnwinksy (inset) never came off despite it being “a beautiful idea" 


form, I care nothing for that, / lam man with his mind, the 
master, the lord of creation, / This beetle has got in my way. 
I lower my foot” The verbal wrestling, the insistent pained 
rhythm invade the mind. 

Richard Hughes’s reputation rests on his minor classic 
of childhood, .4 High Wind in Jamaica, and his magnificent 
unfinished chrouide of Britain and Hitler’s Germany, The 
Human Predicament. But he started off, a p recod ousyoung 
man, as a dramatist, and by request of the BBC initiated 
the whole genre of radio drama. Danger (1924) was writ- 
ten “for effect by sound only...to be the first ‘listening play 1 , 
an experiment in a new medium, which has since been con- 
siderably developed”. 

Like Hardy’s boys’ stoiy, it takes place underground, in 
a gallery in a Welsh coalmine. The lights have gone out: the 
English visitors are stumbling in a pitch-darkness like the 
descent of blindness. The waters are rising, and an explo- 
sion means that three of them are trapped. Jack and Mary, 
a young couple in love, and an older man of 60, Bax. In what 
they know could be their last minutes the trio test out and 
articulate their feelings about dying and death, running the 
gamut of disbelief, pluck, humour, despair, resignation, 
courage, and all in a shorter space of time as the events 
would take in reality. Rescue does come but not all three 
survive. The last moments have a power and a pathos that 


could not be so effective in any other medium but this then- 
new one. 

Lastly a massive work of non-fiction, JB Priestley’s 
Literature and Western Man. The recent West End revival 
of An Inspector Calls may have sent Priestley’s stock up 
somewhat, but his reputation understandably lingers on of 
someone perhaps a little too content with his northern blviff- 
ness, his very English pragmatic form of socialism. Litera- 
ture and Western Man (i960) relates, however, to the most 
serious and imaginative aspects of Priestley's best plays, but 
even so may come as a surprise. 

Profoundly influenced by Jung, Priestley presents West- 
ern society as dislocated by its loss of religion, yet unable 
to satisfy itself with willed or retreatist creeds, as being more 
and more in need of healing by works of the imagination 
that can dig deep into the psyche and the collective uncon- 
scious, yet with its arts yearly more bastardised by the 
demands of commerce and by the rifts in the reading pub- 
lic. He argues for an eternal balance between the male and 
the female principles. The book is particularly good on Ger- 
man and American writers - indeed, its generous accounts 
of Scott Fitzgerald, Wflla Gather and Thomas Wolfe led to 
their British re-issue. 

And then one learns that WiUa Cather wrote poems, and 
that Fitzgerald and Wolfe wrote {days. What can they be like? 







The Icarus tendency 


Peter Parker looks for a conclusion in Sebastian Faulksb three-part anthem of doomed youth 


The Fatal Englishman: Three Short fives by Sebastian Faulks, Hutchinson, £16.99 


O reading Calvin Trillin's Remembering 
Danny, the account of an American golden 
boy who came to dust well before his time. 
Danny’s downfall, it seems, stemmed from 
his homosexuality, which in the climate of 
the late 1950s he found difficult to accept. 
“The book made me think that young or 
short lives are more sensitive indicators of 
the pressure of public attitudes than lives 
lived long and crowned with honours,” 
Fhuiks writes in an introductory note. He has 
chosen three highly gifted, men, from three 
different generations, who briefly soared 
above the heads of their contemporaries 
before plummeting to their early deaths. 

In 1921, at the age of 19, Oiristopher 
Wood set off for Paris with the intention of 
becoming, as he boyishly put it, “the great- 
est painter that has ever lived". He pursued 
this end with the help of Tbny Gandarflla^ 
a wealthy Chilean diplomat and patron of 
the arts, who.provided the most sustaining 
‘ relationship -of Wood’s life, but also intro- 
duced him to opium. 

Wood’s wotk began to gain him a con- 
siderable reputation, and he found a mea- 
sure of personal happiness with a woman 
called Frosca Munster, but be threw hunsdf ; 
. under a train at the age of 29. Whalprecisefy 
drove him to his death remains a mystery 
It seems that he had been ovenroriong and 
taking dangerous Quantities of opium- Bnt 
one suspects there may also have been a. 
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shot down over the North Sea in 1940, be was 
saved by the skill of the surgeon AH Mcln- 
doe, aim wrote his autobiography. The Last 
Enemy, while convalescing. This faintly mys- 
tical story of a callow youth transformed by 
sacrifice had enormous appeal for the read- 
ing .public; hut those who knew Hillary 
remained .sceptical. His dose friend Geoffrey 
Page, who expressed himself “surprised a 
.supercilious bastard Kkeyou could produce 
something like fids”, thought the t ra nsfigu - 
ration described hi the book glib: “In my opin- 
ion, yon ’re soli as bloody conceited as ever.” 

■ Faulks suggests that Hillary returned to 
^ing, against the advice of his doctors, out 
of some First World War sense of cama- 
raderie, and fee draws unhelpfoi comparisons 
with Wilfred Owen. His account, however, 
leads one to conclude- that it was Hillaxy’s 
Woody concert, his indestructible arrogance, 
that made ten insist upon ffying Blenheims, 


catastrophically damped bands could not 
property control such lumbering aircraft. He 
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Although very much of the Sixties, Jeremy 
Wolfenden might have stepped out of the 
pages of early Evelyn Whugh. Witty, charm- 
ing and very good company, he was widely 
. acclaimed as the cleverest man of his gen- 
eration. In spite of being flagrantly homo- 
sexual, he was sent by the Daily Telegraph as 
a correspondent to Moscow - with pre- 
dictable results. Set up and snapped in fla- 
grante , Wolfenden was blackmailed by the 
KGB, who. Faulks believes, were happily 
aware that his father was the author of the 
eponymous Report (as yet unimplemented) 
into homosexual offences. It was the British 
and American intelligence services that did 
for WWfeoden, however, putting intolerable 
pressure upon someone who was in any case 
unbalanced by alcoholism. 

Bulks originally intended to call his book 
The Artist, the Airman and the Spy . That tide 
also suggests, however, that these three men 
were in some way emblematic: of their cen- 
nuy. perhaps, or of their country. The even- 
tual title, The fatal Englishman, re-empha- 
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Flaws Of 
temperament- 
toft to right. 
Wood, Hillary 
and Wolfenden 


Though Faulks is at pains not to draw 
together the separate threads into some neat 
pattern, unifying themes gradually emerge. 
All three men were good-looking, highly 
individual products of the English public- 
school system; all three had closer relation- 
ships with their mothers than with their 
fathers, all three had high opinions of them- 
selves (mostly justified); all three were dri- 
ven by some form of inner demon and were 
careless of their own lives. 

The shared features of their stories are 
vital to Faulks’s book; without them, it 
remains a collection of three not especially 
distinguished biographical essays. What the 
form dictates is surely something a little 
more virtuosic than these perfectly decent, 
very readable but very conventional 
accounts. We are left to draw our own con- 
clusions, one of which is that while Faulks’s 
subjects were undoubtedly moulded by their 
times, their individual falls had more to do 
with private than public pressures. What 
proved fatal to these Englishmen were the 
nartiotilar flaws nf. remnPTflmrnt each cat- 
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B ecause he lived so long we tend to think 
of Bertrand Russell as a very old man. 
Many of us grew up with the image of 
the ancient sage squatting defiantly in 
Trafalgar Square. He died in 1970, aged 
97. an almost disembodied spectral 
intelligence stranded from. another age. lb his 
dying day he railed against nuclear weapons and 
the Vietnam war. But longevity lends a sort of 
sainthood even to the most determined subver- 
sive. and he died loaded with honours from a 
Nobel Prize for Literature to the Order of Merit 
More than half a ccntuiy earlier he had been 
hounded from Cambridge for apposing the Fust 
World War and imprisoned for insulting the 
Americans. (Consistency was not always Rus- 
sell’s hallmark but in this respect it was impres- 
sive). And even then he was in his forties. This 
first volume of Ray Monk’s new biography cov- 
ers only the first half of Russell's life, ending in 
1921 with his second marriage (two more still 
to come) and the birth of his first child. But 
already the scale of it is stupendous. 

Russell was one of those people who wrote 
almost continuously; he lived his life on paper. 
His published writings - on philosophy, politics 
and social organisation - are nothing beside his 
letters, some 60,000 of them, mostly intimately 
autobiographical, plus journals and a number 
of attempts at thinly disguised fiction. Monk 
compares him to Virginia Woolf; but the only 
comparable logomartiac over such a lifespan is 
Shaw - with the difference that Shaw's verbosity 
was poured outward upon the world, whereas 
Russell's private writings are ail about himself. 

The raw material for biography' here is 
unequalled and almost overwhelming. If it can 
ever be possible to reconstruct from day to day 
the mind of another human being, Russell has 
left his biographer that opportunity. Hitherto 
Monk's predecessors - most recently Ronald 


Clark in 1975 and Caroline Moorehead in 1992 
- have barely scratched the surface. Ray Monk 
has dug deep and - quite rightly - quotes exten- 
sively. The result is frequently appalling: Rus- 
sell's self-righteousness is repellent, Ms self- 
loathing painful, his self-deception comic. His 
utter self-absorption is staggering but ulti- 
mately, Monk persuades us, tragic He sought 
love with a bewildering catalogue of women, he 
tried desperately to love humanity. But he 
always felt alone. He once likened himself to a 
fish in an aquarium, trying to make contact but 
unable to communicate. All he could ever see 
in the glass was his own reflection. 

Ray Monk is qualified as no previous biog- 
rapher of Russell has been by the fact that he 
understands the philosophy. His biography of 
Wittgenstein was highly praised for humanising 
that most intractable genius; and one of the most 
poignant strands of this book is his account of 
the Russell-Wittgenstein relationship, in which 
their original roles of teacher and pupil were 
reversed to the point where Wittgenstein, in 
1913, torpedoed the whole basis of Russell’s log- 
ical system. Non-specialist readers will find 
Monk's exposition of Russell's mathematical 
philosophy difficult, if not meaningless. But 
Monk understands it and, more important, he 
is able to convey both the sense of struggle at 
the very limits of the intellect and the impor- 
tance to Russell of his quasi-religious search for 
ultimate truths through mathematics, so that we 
can feel the devastating impact of the discov- 
ery that Wittgenstein - far from building on his 
work, as he had imagined - had demolished it 

Russell was repeatedly let down by those who 
he persuaded himself shared his deepest beliefs. 
It was the story of his intellectual life; he suffered 
another devastating rejection in 1915 at the 
hands of DH Lawrence, whose mystical instinct- 
worship he briefly embraced in a deluded 



Lore, again: a relaxed Bertrand Russell with his third wife, Patricia Spence, and second son, Conrad, at home in 1937 
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attempt to escape from barren intellectualism. 
Still more it was the story of his love life. 

Obsessed with sex, and as desperate to lose 
his virginity as the most pimply adolescent, he 
first contracted the most inappropriate possible 
marriage to a strait-laced American Quaker, 
Alys Pearsall Smith, under the fantastic illusion 
that she was an apostle of free love. Having 
realised his mistake, he subjected her to nine 
years of callous and priggish cruelty before aban- 
doning her for Ottoline Morrell, whom he 
almost as hopelessly misjudged. Ottoline loved 
him in her way - though found him physically 
repellent - but she also loved a lot of other peo- 
ple, including her husband, whom she refused 
to leave. (Compulsively unfaithful himself, Rus- 
sell was nevertheless furiously intolerant of any 
hint of infidelity in his women). Their bizarre 
affair lasted six years, during which he broke the 
heart of at least one other - another American. 
Helen Dudley, whom he persuaded to come to 
England to many him and then rejected the 
moment she arrived - and toyed fatally with the 
affections of another, Vivien Eliot. On Monk's 
account Russell was as responsible as her hus- 


band for Vivien's breakdown and committal to 
an asylum, from which she never emerged; and 
the evidence is that he knew it 

Then there was Constance Malleson (the 
actress Colette O'Neil ), another married woman 
for whom he conceived a mismatched passion: 
she refused to give up her profession and refused 
him children, which was what he now wanted 
more than anything. Dora Black, a free-thinking 
New Woman straight out of HG WfeDs, was 
incompatible in several other ways, but she was 
willing to bear his children, though preferably 
without being married. Comically the great rad- 
ical was concerned that the heir to the Russell 
earldom (his elder brother had no sons) should 
be legitimate; so against her principles and five 
months pregnant Dora became his second wife. 

Does this serial bed-hopping sound con- 
temptible or absurd? It is a measure of Monk’s 
achievement that it does not read so. Through 
the medium of his letters to all these different 
women (and theirs to him) he ma n ag e s to make 
Russell’s quest for his ideal woman part of his 
wider intellectual odyssey. What he always 
wanted was a woman who would share and help 


him in his work, which was just what all the 
women he was attracted to would not do. He 
was torn all his life between intellect and emo- 
tion. He was passionate in his philosophy, but 
cripplingly cerebral in his analysis of his emo- 
tions. It was during his years of miserable 
celibacy with Alys that he did his hardest math- 
ematical work. In pursuit of sexual fulfilment 
with Ottoline (and after Wittgenstein’s blow to 
his intellectual confidence) he abandoned 
abstract philosophy and sought to engage with 
the real world. But nothing satisfied his demon. 

In the end, for ah his desire to believe in some- 
thing, seep tkasm kept breaking through. In 1920, 
like other credulous Western intellectuals, he 
went to Russia to inspect the new Soviet utopia. 
Where Shaw- and the Webbs saw a higher civil- 
isation, however, Russell saw only tyranny. The 
experience of Russian Communism, he wrote 
pathetically, only proved that ‘’kindliness and 
tolerance are worth all the creeds in the world". 

A more homespun philosopher reached the 
same conclusion the year before Russell died; 
“All you need is love." But poor old Bertie never 
found iL 



Dandies in dissolving times 


A new collection of essays celebrates genius in exile and culture in the midst of squalor. By Peter Popham 


T he reason Ian Buruma is worth 
reading about the East is that 
he has strong and definite 
tastes. He is as far removed as pos- 
sible from the average travel 
writer, flitting from place to place, 
armour-plated with irony and con- 
descension. Buruma does not flit: 
he spent years and years in Japan, 
more years based in Hong Kong. 
And in a new collection of essays, 
this writer, whose chief failing till 
now has been an air of rather 
chilly superiority, allows us to 
come closer than in any of his pre- 
vious work to his humanity. 

He does this by showing us what 
he likes. Roughly half the essays in 
The Missionary and the Libertine 
are about people, and several of 
them are about the writers and film 
directors Buruma admires. It is a 


connoisseur's list: the Japanese 
novelist Junichiro Tanizaki; Satya- 
jit Ray, the Bengali film director; 
Nirad Chaudhuri, the Indian his- 
torian, now resident in Oxford; 
V S Naipaul; and a largely forgot- 
ten iurn-of-the-centiuy Dutch nov- 
elist called Louis Couperus. 

Through his meditations on the 
works of these men, Buruma 
allows us to see what it is, emo- 
tionally and intellectually, that has 
drawn and held him to the East 
Certain key words emerge over 
and over n gnm: decadence, dandy- 
ism, patrician, elitism, demand All 
Bururaa’s heroes emerge from, 
and are beneficiaries of, literary 
cultures of immense wealth and 
sophistication. But none can 
escape the curse (or ambiguous 
blessing) of Living in these inter- 


esting times, when all such cultures 
are in dissolution. 

Thoizaki, Ray and the rest 
achieve greatness by neither suc- 
cumbing to vulgarity nor scurrying 
back into their libraries and slam- 
ming the door, but by fashioning 
their works in full sight and knowl- 
edge of the modem world and the 
absurdity of their position in it. 
The result is Bururoa’s favourite 
word, "dandyism". Of Ray and his 
background, he writes, “Calcutta 
somehow managed to wear its 
decadence with a certain amount 
of grace; the anomaly of high cul- 
ture in the midst of squalor is a 
kind of dandyism." 

It is tempting to see Buruma’s 
veneration of these figures as a 
way of meditating on his own 
work and potential, a quest for 


The Missionary and the 
Libertine by lan Buruma 
Faber, £16.99 


masters. If, in Howard Jacobson's 
formulation, the rootless Jew is the 
prototype of evejy modem hero, 
someone like Naipaul is the type 
of the modern heroic writer: 
freighted with culture, but spiri- 
tually always on the road. By his 
own long sojourns abroad, his 
marriage to a Japanese, and an 
education divided between Hol- 
land and Japan, Buruma has ren- 
dered himself deradne, too: hence 
his sympathy for those who have 
taken that condition and pro- 
duced greatness from it. But part 


of the problem with deracination 
is to know who exactly you are 
writing for. It like Naipaul, you are 
obsessional and serious enough, by 
writing for yourself alone you 
write for the world. Buruma’s 
case, however, is rather different. 

Part of the time - writing for 
example about the “suicidal 
dandy” Yukio Mishima, or the 
relationship between political 
radicalism and pornography in 
the work of another oriental 
dandy, the film director Nagisa 
Oshima - he is writing, one feels, 
for his own pleasure, and one 
shares in it. But for half of this 
book - long pieces on the Seoul 
Olympics, on tbePhillipmesoron 
Singapore - he is writing about 
subjects that, interesting in a jour- 
nalistic sense, do not engage him 


at so deep a level. 

It is in these very competent 
pieces chat one senses the absence 
of an audience with whom 
Buruma has a relationship. Most 
were written for the New York 
Review of Books: but Bununa has 
never lived in the United States, 
and has no political engagement 
with iL He is not, like Naipaul, 
strenuously talking to himself; 
nor, like say Christopher Hitch- 
ens, is he firing off polemics, Hy- 
ing to change people’s minds. 

Buruma tries to compensate 
for this lack by a tone of dry, some- 
times supercilious authority - 
which is a pity, because, as this 
book shows, there is a warm, beat- 
ing heart in there. One would like 
him to follow its urgings more 
often. 
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Terribly terrible and wonderfully wonderful 

Geoff Dyer finds a personal account of manic depression spoilt by gush and ceramic bumble bees 


S ince antiquity,” wrote William 
Styron in Darkness Visible, “in 
the lament of Job, in the cho- 
ruses of Sophocles and Aeschylus, 
chroniclers of the human spirit 
have been wrestling with a vocab- 
ulary that might give proper 
expression to the desolation of 
melancholy.” It might be a peren- 
nial theme but as the success of Sty- 
ron’s “memoir of madness" made 
clear, it has recently become a 
lucrative one too. What Peter 
D Kramer - author of Listening to 
Prozac - in an excellent recent 
essay called “autopathography” is 
the growth genre of our time. 

From a publisher s point of view, 
Kay Redfield Jamison was a dou- 
bly attractive catch in that she is “a 
world authority” on the manic- 
depressive illness from which she 
suffers. While clambering up the 
greasy pole of academic advance- 
ment- she was also engaged in a 
life-and-death struggle with the 
very demons whose study she was 
mastering- Lurching from fren- 
zied distraction to paralysing 
despair, she had to reconcile her 
professional certainty that manic 
depression was an illness - which 
could be controlled by medication 
~ and her personal reluctance to 
treat it as such. Throuahout Jier life 


An Unquiet Mind: A Memoir of 
Moods and Madness by Kay 
Redfield Jamison, Picador £15.99 


times exhilarating contraries of ill- 
ness and the tolerable yet dead- 
ened normalcy provided by lithium. 

So far, so moving. But let us be 
quite dean to suppose that Jami- 
son’s book is somehow entitled to 
whatever plaudits, concessions and 
sympathy are appropriate to the life 
it records is to succumb to chronic 
critical delusion. 

As Styron noted, conveying the 
experience of madness brings lan- 
guage to the edge of inexpressibil- 
ity. It is understandable, then, that 
in recounting periods of severe ill- 
ness Jamison should write of “a piti- 
less, unrelenting pain that affords 
no window of hope... and no 
respite from the cold undercurrents 
of thoughts and feelings that dom- 
inate the horribly restless nights of 
despair." The problem with writing 
like this is that it deadens where it 
seeks to accentuate, becomes a 
form of hysterical rhetoric. 

Similarly, there is only so much 
. terribleness that words like “terri- 


terms of Jamison’s stylistic antino- 
mies, being ill is terribly terrible and 
being well is wonderfully wonder- 
ful. What Tennyson called “the 
cruel madness of Jove” is, not sur- 
prisingly, “wonderful and terrible”. 

In other words, it is not only in 
extremis that Jamison’s language 
struggles to make its mark: it is 
pretty hard pressed to do justice to 
the quotidian. Perhaps all her aca- 
demic lenure-mongeringhas taken 
its toll, for she often lapses into 
unconscious resnmd prose: “I have 
written extensively in medical and 
scientific journals..." It is natural 
to thank her husband for being 
“unbelievably wonderful” in the 
acknowledgements, but this alerts 
us to howmuch of the book is writ- 
ten in the style of the acknowl- 
edgements. Particularly intense 
moments call for a mix of acknowl- 
edgementese and resume-speak: 

“Throughout the setting up and 
running of the clinic I was fortu- 
nate to have the support of the 
chairman of roy department...” 

Simultaneously breathless and 
anodyne, this style comes to a head 
when Jamison spends a year at 
Oxford. She finds her college 
“incredibly beautiful”, her suite of 
rooms “lovely” and the dons 

“remarkablv interest op.” Ar _ 


istic antino- rein to her much professed love of 
terrible and music, poetry, literature and opera, 
lly wonder- Jamison makes no bones about 
called “the the fact that during her periods of 
’ is, not sur- mania and depression she makes 
id terrible", intolerable demands on the people 
not only in around her, by the time of her 
's language Oxford fellowship, I found myself 
mark: it is wholly on the side of the less than 
lo justice to wonderful doctor whom Jamison 

aliheraca- “seemed especially to annoy” even 
ighas taken during her intervals of normality If 
lapses into we’re being utterly frank, Jamison’s 
ose: “I have precious, self-exalting ideas of per- 
nedical and feet evenings - “long dinners and 
't is natural fine wines”, culminating in discus- 
I for being sions of “literature and music over 

fill” in the late-night coffee and port” -came 

t this alerts pretty dose to driving me mad. 
100 k is writ- I don’t want to be unsympa- 

e acknowl- tbetic, but can anyone have any 
rty intense feeling for writing and still express 
of acknowl- their most intense emotions in 
m£-speak; sentences beginning “Tb this 
ringupand day...”? “To this day I keep a 
was fortu- large ceramic bumble bee in mv 
>ort of the office” “To this day I have neither 
meat . . . reopened nor reread any of his let- 

tthless and ters ” “To this day, I cannot hear 
» to a head that piece of music without feeline 
a year at surrounded by the beautiful sad- 
er college ness of that evening.” My favourite 
her suite of though, is this flight of air-miles 
the dons fancy: “Since that day, whenever 
Mn^T _Ar___rxwihle. I flv British Airwavs.” J 
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Griffiths 
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CATCHER IN THE RYE (1951) 

by JD Salinger 


Plot Teenager Holden Caulfield’s 
account of two days wandering 
across New York City, snapped 
out in peppy vernacular. Expelled 
from his stuck-up “prep” school, 
“lonesome” and allergic to 
“phoneys", Holden decides to 
vanish for a bit. He has never 
recovered from the guilt at the 
death of his younger brother 
Allie and wears the burden 
throughout his comic/ absurd 
adventures. He has a series of 
sexual encounters from which he 
emerges both silly and perceptive. 
Sneaking home to see his sister 
Holden’s day-dream is of 
’’thousands of little tads" playing 
in a field of lye, by the edge of a 
cliff. His job would be to protect 
them from danger. After a 
breakdown he is sent to an 
institution, where he is flooded 
with compassion for phoneys. 

Theme: The teenager as existential 
anti-hero. 

Style: The snazzy demotic can be 
both banal and funny; yet there 
me hair-line traces of pathos as 
the language cracks under the 
pressure of feeling. 

ShHi^hs: Given the futility of 
Holden’s quest, it could be 
gloomy. But the book skips along. 

Weakness: Holden’s naiveti can 
lurch into cuteness. The novel 
does not resolve his dilemma. 

Wot they thought then: Coming just 
after the war, the book’s 
condemnation of adult posturing 
ftit precisely the right note. 

What we think now: A nice present 
for 15-year-olcfc. The 
underpinning philosophical 
alienation is skated over. 


take adolescence seriously 
Inspiring John Lennon’s kfflen he 
thought Lennon “a phoney”. 
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Susanna Moore has described it as “a little bit of porno 1 '. The critics have talked of a new Jean Rhys. Sarah Spankie tests a sassy thriller 



Susanna Moore; cool independence and moments of defiance 


F rannie, the narrator of Susanna 
Moore's fourth novel. In the Cut, is 
aroused by risk. “I don't usually go 
to a bar with one of my students,” she 
announces, “It is almost always a mis- 
take." But Cornelius, a faintly dis- 
turbing character who attends her creative 
writing class, is having trouble with irony. He 
wants to see her about his term paper and 
they duly go to the Red Turtle to discuss it. 
As it turns out, Frannie is right: this is not 
a good move. It is the first in a series of small 
acts of recklessness, moments of defiance, 
where our protagonist fails to respect con- 
ventional boundaries and ends up in trouble. 

Searching for the bathroom at the Red 
Turtle, Frannie blunders into a basement 
room where she observes a red-haired 
woman performing oral sex on a man. 
Frannie can’t see his face, which is in 
shadow, but she knows that he can see hers. 
She notices a tattoo - the three of spades - 
on the inside of his left wrist. She also notices 
that the redhead’s technique (“with a hitch 
of the chin like a dog nuzzling his master’s 
hand”) is quite different from her own. 
Later, the woman is discovered with her 
throat cut and her body disarticulated. 

The novel tracks the relationship between 
Frannie and James Malloy, the homicide 
detective who is investigating the murder. In 
Frannie, Moore has created a striking and 
memorable heroine: intelligent, brave, 
watchful and sexually adventurous. On the 
surface, her life seems painfully circum- 
scribed: she is 34, lives alone in two rooms 
on the third floor of a brownstone on Wash- 
ington Square, teaches teenagers “of what 
is called low achievement and high intelli- 
gence” and is writing a book about region- 
alisms and dialects “including the eccen- 
tricities of pronunciation". She has no 
trouble with irony. 

One of her projects is a dictionary of New 
York street slang, the street being the place 
where everything happens - music, drug 
deals. language, danger. Her dictionary is 
fluid, as the phrases enjoy only a brief cur- 


In the Cut 
by Susanna Moore 
Picador, £12.99 


rency, and mean one thing in Brooklyn and 
something different in the Bronx, but, for 
Frannie, “the words themselves - in their wit, 
exuberance, mistakenness and violence - are 
thrilling to me” We learn a number of 
colourftil terras for sex and guns, and for 
body parts, including several for the vagina: 
Virginia, iu (as in “he penetrated ray Virginia 
with a hammer”) snapper n^bmsole'n^ (from 
the Sicilian? bresaola ? cured meat?)” 

The title of the novel is in this sequence, 
“In the cut. From vagina. A place to hide. 
To hedge your bet. Bui someplace safe, 
someplace free from harm.” Through ber 
passion for language. Frannie attempts to 
impose order on the loose squalor of her 
surroundings, to connect herself to some- 
thing or someone, but, like her friend 
Pbuline, she has no romantic expectations, 
no domestic dreams. 

Yet for all her cool independence, she can- 
not quite ignore “the old longing to be cho- 
sen, pursued, fought for. called away”. Spin- 
sterfiood is a spectre: “1 hope 1 don't turn into 
Miss Burgess m her good Donegal tweed suit, 
her snappish red terrier at heel, the dog's own 
tweed coat beginning to fray where it rubbed 
against his tartan leash. Summers in Maine 
with her companion Miss Gerrold in a cot- 
tage fragrant with mould. It doesn't seem that 
bad, now that I’m imagining it." 

Sketching on the rocks seems an improb- 
able destiny for a woman who can foil for 
Detective Malloy (“Cops go through girl- 
friends like they go through veal cutlets.” he 
warns her), flirt with his partner Rodriguez 
(“All you really need is two fits, a hole and 
a heartbeat," he muses), and be seduced by 
the macho crudity of their cop culture. 

“I reminded myself that Pauline says they 


have to despise us in order to come near us. 
in order to overcome their terrible fear of 
us. She has some very romantic ideas. I tried 
hard, but there must have been something 
a little pinched in my face, a momentary fal- 
tering. because Rodriguez said' to 
me,‘*You’re one of those broads, right? You 
know, man. one of those feminist broads." 
Working a lot of gender into one sentence.” 

As she embarks on a risky liaison with 
Malloy (their sexual encounters are 
described in breathtakingly graphic detail), 
Frannie wilfully neglects to attend to the 


warning signs - the erratic behaviour of her 
friend John Graham, the stalking activities 
of her student Cornelius, her lover’s tattoo 
- although she keeps a list, of course, in her 
head, on tbe edge of consciousness. 

Moore has written a brilliant, pacy, 
intense, erotic thriller, packed with beauti- 
fully observed detail, humming with melan- 
choly. Like Frannie, the reader will find no 
solace. The ending is horrifyingly grue- 
some, so harrowing, that Brett Easton Ellis, 
no boy scout, said it was the most shocking 
thiug he’d ever read. 


Faded roses and a dash of Angostura bitters 


High Anglicanism in Hammersmith? Tweeds in Metroland? The aga saga has made it to the city lights. By Shena Mackay 


I n 1993 Madeleine St John pub- 
lished a first novel of such charm 
than any succesor was bound to 
provoke comments on “the hurdle 
of the second novel”. The Women 
in Black was set in a 1950s Sydney 
department store, and its heroines 
were the uniformed sales staff of 
that beautifully evoked emporium. 
For-4 Pure Clear Light. St John, an 
Australian now living in London, 
leaves behind the certainties of 
that hierarchical and more innocent 
world for present-day Hammer- 
smith and a middle-class cast with 
jobs as nebulous as their characters. 

In this sly take on English mid- 
dlebrow fiction, they are as smooth 


A Pure Clear Light 
by Madeleine St John 
Fourth Estate, £12.99 


as mannequins who, sensing they 
are not quite real, converse in dia- 
logue like that of middle-class sit- 
com, and aspire to be the people in 
some churchy, nsqu6 novel. Flora, 
a lapsed Catholic, embraces High 
Anglicanism, a vicar and his wife 
have a go at being written by Bar- 
bara Pyra. and handsome twins on 
leave from a Maiy Wesley drop in. 


Flora, who has “gone into busi- 
ness with a woman friend import- 
ing and selling third world textiles” 
has been married for 15 years to 
Simon, a director of TV drama who 
once dreamed of being “the Jean 
Renoir de nos jours.” These are peo- 
ple who shop at “Horrids” and hol- 
iday in ifics in the Fterigord and use 
French phrases for emphasis. Their 
three “bright and beautiful" chil- 
dren are at fee-paying schools. 
They drink gin in the evenings and 
it cheers rather than depresses 
them, and yet they feel something 
is missing. Simon, who fears the 
“naffeiy” of Flora’s abandoned 
faith concedes she may fill the void 


by becoming an Anglican: “Further 
than that I'm not prepared to go. 
Honesily. Flora. 1 mean it, the 
Pope and Days of Obligation and 
plastic Virgin Marys with light bulbs 
inside them...” Flora laughs and 
thinks, yes, “it was naff all right", but 
that is not the whole story, and nei- 
ther of them wishes to go any 
deeper. Meanwhile, the vicar’s wife, 
assessing Flora as an “English rose, 
slightly faded” in “good tweeds” 
surmises that she will come up with 
“some absolutely first-rate jumble”. 

This must be the first time “good 
tweeds” have had an outing since 
the heyday of Penguin Crime, and 
it's nice to see them back. Simon, 


though, is having an affair with 
Gillian, a blonde accountant, and is 
torn between bis desire to be with 
her and his love for Flora and the 
children who he. perforce, neglects. 

The novel is circular in shape, 
opening as Simon and Gillian are 
spotted in a brasserie by one of 
Flora’s friends, retracing their affair 
and concluding with its end. Rose 
Macauley comes to mind, too, as the 
spiritual concerns surface from the 
insouciant prose. This is a stylish 
clearing of the fence, and if it does 
not touch the heart as poignantly as 
the debut, its skill and humour 
make one anticipate the next one 
with pleasure. 


Paperbacks 

Reviewed by Emma Hagestadt and Christopher Hirst 



Angus Wilson: A Biography by 
Margaret Drabble ("Minerva, £9.99). 
Despite its daunting bulk, this slab 
of a book is as piquant and 
engaging as its subject Initiated 
into homosexuality by two elder 
brothers who dabbled in 
transvestite prostitution, WU son’s 
early life - war service m BletchJey 
Park succeeded by the richly 
eccentric British Museum - is of 
greater interest than his later 
success. His final years, with 
friends scratching round to pay for 
his nursing-home, are salutary for any 
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writer. 


The History of the Decline and foil of the Roman 
Empire Vol H bv Edward Gibbon (Penguin, £15.00). 
From the murder in 383 of Emperor Gratian, Gibbon’s 
majestic tale of economic triumph marred by unstable 
leadership rolls onward. With the division of the empire, 
the story is much taken with the barbarians at the gate. 
This volume ends by exploring the “languid belief" of 
the Ethiopian Christians, little changed when described 
by Waugh in the 19305- 



Model by Michael Gross (Bantam, 
£6.99). “God... I wouldn't mind a 
slice of that one... ” David Bailey is 
reported to have said on seeing Jean 
Shrimpton for the first time. The 
history of modelling is little more 
than that - slices all round for 
photographers, fashion editors, 
advertisers and sleeze-ball agents. 
Fashion journalist Michael Gross's 
“in-your-face” exposd of the flesh 
trade, with its lurid tales of under- 
aged sex, rape and drug abuse points 
out the many advantages of not 
looking like Cindy, Christie or Claudia. 


How the Allies Won the War by Richard Oveiy ( Pimlico, 
£12 50). A hybrid of strategic analysis and studies in 
leadership, Overy’s reappraisal sounds brilliant but 
dryish. In fact, it is ferociously addictive, tilled with 
unexpected detafl. We learn, for example, that the Allied 
forces were fully mechanised in 1944 but the German 
army was still using L25 million honses^nd that area 
bombing by the Allies was far more effective than critics 
have suggested 



Moo by Jane Smiley (Flamingo 
£6.99). Smiley’s exquisite satire of 
Mid-West college lne is at times so 
real that the whiff of stale beer and 
hog’s manure (a smell the faculty of 
“Moo U” comes to know well) 

Lingers a little too convincingly. Less 
sober than her previous novels, the 
author’s portraits of Nineties 
academics (especially the 
promiscuous Timothy Monahan, 
professor of creative writing) are 
wickedly drawn, though at times the 
book's descriptive passages are over- 
dense. David Lodge couldn’t have done it better. 


So I Am Glad by AL Kennedy (Vintage, £5.99). When a 
300-year-old Frenchman, possibly Cyrano de Bergerac, 
turns up in her Glasgow fiat, Jennifer (A DJ with a sore 
throat), decides to let him stay. In return he weans her 
off sado-masochistic sex. takes ber to Paris and tells her 
she’s beautiful. For once in her life she is not alone. A 
fantastical novel that thrives on edgy dialogue and 
unexpected ideas. AL Kennetfy knows what it is to be 
young and depressed. 




Celestine by Gillian Tindall 
(Minerva, £6.99). In an abandoned 
property at the geographical centre 
of France. Tindall discovered a cache 
of love letters dating from 1862, 

These fragile missives drew her into 

tbe life of publican’s daughter 

Celestine Chaumette (3844-1933). 

As Tindall remarks, it was “a 
vertiginous stretch of time”. From 
the isolated, almost medieval world 
described in the fiction of George 

Sand, where wolves were stilJ a pest 

and fairies a part of everyday life, , 

Celestine survived into the age of the radio and the 
aeroplane: Ideal gite reading. 



Major Major by Terry Major-Ball 
(Waiter Books, £6.99). At last, in 
paperback, the book that made 
Private Eye, the Daily Telegraph and 
Nicholas Soames wet themselves 
with glee. But Terry’s reminiscences 
of life with the Majors are more 
likely to make you weep than laugh: 
hard times in the garden gnome 
business, family illnesses in Croydon 
and the saddest of all, Nonna’s 
failure to provide her husband with 
anything more titan a cup of tea on 
the night of his leadership victory 
(Terry, ever the solicitous older brother, had to send 
out for pie and chips). 
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Dangerous Pilgrimages: 

Transatlantic Mythologies and tire 
Novel by Malcolm Bradbury 
(Penguin. £S.99). A series of essays 
in which Bradbury describes how 
Americans and Europeans have 
been inventing each other for 
centuries: swapping cowboys for 
aristocrats, psycho-killers for 
vampires, or the Rolling Stones for 
Madonna in a Transatlantic trade 
every bit as real as the one for 
Scotch and Bourbon. Nothing new 
in all of this, or the notion that all 
writers are expats, but a good introduction to the great 
Saures of Anglo-American lit- 
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Too much wailing in 
the backstreets 

A tale of middle-class angst and schizophrenic 
ramblings leaves Harriet Paterson unmoved 


T he title of Leslie Glaister’s 
new book suggests all sorts 
of titillation not delivered by 
its content, indeed much of its 
framework is deliberately unap- 
pealing. It is set in a back street 
in Sheffield, where two women 
running from their past find 
themselves as neighbours: one 
an ageing spinster, the other a 
young wife-mother-photogra- 
pher 7 Although, or perhaps 
because. Glaister Jives in 
Sheffield, the city never be- 
comes a living backdrop but 
instead is used purely as a 
metaphor for the sort of place 
that no one looking for yon 
would ever dream of trying, a 
reference point for mundanity, 
and featurelessness. 

It soon becomes apparent 
that neither of the female char- 
acters ties within the reader’s 
comfort zone: both have spiky 
and selfish personalities which 
rebuff any temptation to slip 
into sympathy with them. Fear- 
ing involvement, they have lit- 
tle desire to interact with each 
other, but reluctantly drift into 
the semblance of a relationship. 

Inis is unadmirable in a num- 
ber of ways, some but not all of 
which she acknowledges. An 
only child, she is pretty much 
incapable of love, until a baby 
son comes along. She is then 
left with two problems: obses- 
sive love for her child and an 
aversion to sex with her doctor 
husband. Eventually she walks 
out, leaving the child alone in 
the house. 

Meanwhile, there is Trixie 
Bell next door (does Leslie 
Glaister think she’s Paula 
Yates?), an 85-year-old Salva- 
tion Army veteran with multi- 
ple schizophrenia or similar, 
whose warring secondary per- 
sonalities aren’t her basic self. 
In a somewhat formulaic polar- 
ity of male and female, harlot 
and virgin, Trixie contains both 
the adopted ego of her twin 
brother who died at birth, and 
the mocking and vulgar Ada, 
the flip side of Trixie's religious 
purifying fervour. 


The Private Parts of Women 
by Leslie Glaister 
Bloomsbury, £14.99 


Each is given a first-person 
narrative voice, until the book 
itself becomes a kind of mad 
polyphony, switching from 
Inis’s selfypitying litany to Trixie 
and Co in rum, who express 
themselves with descending lev- 
els of coherence. When the 
lost boy speaks. Glaister takes 
the deconstruction further still, 
reducing the vocabulary right 
down and placing staccato 
phrases like verse on the page: 
“How can I out?/ If she does 
not let me out 1 will.” This 
voice, the least successful of 
them all a reminder of how dif- 
ficult it is to portray madness 
convincingly in fiction. 

In addition to switching 
between personae , the narrative 
moves in and out of the past, 
dealing with the early experi- 
ences of the two women. Some 
of the book’s strongest parts are 
those that deal with Trixie's 
childhood. Her mother likes to 
infli ct a creepy and cruel pun- 
ishment on her, making her sit 
alone in a room staring into a 
warped mirror, “until you recog- 
nise the Devil, all your badness 
and lies”. The effects of this on 
a small girl are compeilingly 
communicated, providing the 
key to her later behaviour. 

As Trixie grows rapidly mad- 
der and more turbulent, the 
other woman’s middle-class 
existential angst is shown up for 
the self-indulgent exercise that 
it is. although this is not perhaps 
the author’s intention. 

Glaister's sympathy with Inis 
suggests that her protagonist’s 
destructive behaviour is all jus- 
tified in the greater cause of her 
search for herself, but person- 
ally I couldn't help feeling that 
her family were a lot better off 
without her. A dark book about 
two unloveable women. 


Audiobooks 



Wishing on the Moon 
read by Annie Ross 

Unfinished Journey 
read by Yehudi Menuhin 


P ombining biographies of 
U great musicians with 
examples of their music 
means both life and work 
are illuminated. Donald 
Clarke and Annie Ross’s life 
of Billie Holiday, Wishing 
on the Moon (Sony Audio. 
2hrs ISmins, £7.99) is closer 
to Hello! profile than a 
serious biography of one of 
the great jazz singers, but 
Ross’s memories of “Lady 
Day” set such fabulous 
tracks as “Strange Fruit” and 


interestingly in context. 

Yehudi Menuhin's 
Unfinished Journey (Reed 
Audio, 3hrs, £7.99) is a very 
different but equally 
fascinating experience. 
Menuhin, who is 80 this 
month, reads from his 
autobiography of the last 20 
years with spell-binding 
intelligence: there is also 
room for him to put across 
beliefs and ambitions that go 
well beyond music-making. 


“God Bless the Child” 


Christina Hardyment 
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The 1996 

Catherine Cookson 

Fiction Prize 

• 

In celebration of the 
achievement of 
Dame Catherine Cookson 

• 

A MAJOR PRIZE OF 

£ 10,000 

awarded annually 
to an unpublished novel 
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A live decoy is by far 
the most effective 


E ver been bitten by a mag- 
pie? I don’t advise it, for 
the sturdy black beak 
with a slight hook on the 
end packs a tremendous nip. 
I know, because I have spent 
the past week taking live 
magpies out of my newly- 
borrowed Larsen trap and 
knocking them on the head. 

If that sounds heartless, 
consider how many eggs and 
fledgelings of songbirds I 
must have saved. My bag of 
predators to date is nine, 
and over the next few weeks 
they would have been up 
and down the hedgerows 
raiding the nests of lesser 
specie's. Once you have 
heard a blackbird screeching 
as it powcriesslv watches a 
magpie devour its babies, 
you do not fee! very chari- 
table towards the black-and- 
white robbers. 

In recent years magpies 
have increased prodigiously, 
and even the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds 
acknowledges that they are 
notv considered by many to 
be a pest species. Their suc- 
cess is ascribed partly to the 
fact that there are fewer 
gamekeepers to persecute 
them, partly to the ban on 
organochlorine pesticides, 
which means a better supply 
of grassland insects - a sta- 
ple item in magpies’ diet. 
Another factor is surely the 
increase in road traffic, and 
the consequent massacre of 
small animals and game- 
birds on l he road - for mag- 
pies are great opportunists 
and eaters of carrion. 

An RSPCA leaflet gives 
many interesting facts about 
them - for instance that 
between 25 and 60 per cent 
of any local population does 
not breed, but remains in 
flocks throughout the year. 
Magpies live for between 
three and 15 years: they 
generally pair for life, but if 
one is killed, a new mate will 
appear within 4S hours. 
When food is abundant, 
they hoard any surplus by- 
digging small holes in the 
ground with their beaks, 
placing their titbits in them, 
and covering the caches with 
grass, stones or leaves. 

In spring the birds develop 
a strong territorial interest, 
and it is this that makes 
catching them easy. They 
cannot stick having a 
stranger on their patch; if 
they see one a combination 
of curiosity and aggression 
forces them to investigate. 

This compulsion to inter- 
vene makes the Larsen trap 
extraordinarily effective. It 
was devised by a Danish 
gamekeeper in the 1950s 
ami, like many good ideas, it 
is very simple. It consists 
merely of a cage made of 
wire netting and wood, 
divided into two compart- 
ments, each with a separate 
hinged lid. 

You put a live call-bird in 
one side, with food, water 
and a perch, and jam the lid 
of the other compartment 
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open with a collapsible rod. 
made of two accurately-cut 
pieces of dowelling set end- 
to-end and held in position 
by a spring. When an incom- 
ing bird lands on what looks 
like a solid perch, the rod 
drops away in two halves, 
and lets the lid snap shut. 

Although the trap will 
work when baited with eggs 
or meat, a live decoy is by 
far the most effective, since 
it draws attention to itself by 
hopping around. One of the 
device's advantages is that 
you can quickly release any 
bird of the wrong species 
and let it go. none the worse. 

The friend from whom I 
borrowed my trap caught 
57 magpies in his garden last 
year, and noticed a pro- 
nounced increase in song- 
birds as a result. This spring 
he set the ball rolling by 
staffing the trap with one of 
last year's bag. fresh from 
the d’eep-freeze. This, though 
immobile, did the trick, and 
he caught 16 more. 

When I brought the trap 
home with the latest decoy 
inside, its efficacy was such 
that I caught my first victim 
within five minutes. Since 
then I have caught an aver- 
age of one a day. and the 
thick, fruity chattering that 
used to wake us up in the 
mornings has become a 
thing of the past. 

Opinions vary about how- 
long one should keep the 
same decoy: some people 
say you should despatch it 
every time you make a fresh 
capture, and use the new- 
comer as the call-bird 
instead. All I can report is 
that my fellow has been in 
captivity for a month and 
remains a star performer: 
he (if it is a he) eats well, 
looks well, has plenty' of 
energy, and does not panic 
when humans come near. 

His staple diet is a patent 
dogfood mix containing 
dried meat: he also eats com, 
but I think it is important 
that he has some meat as 
well, since carrion would 
form part of his wild diet. 

The Larsen trap is equally 
good for catching crows - but 
first you need a captive crow, 
and for the moment I am 
concentrating on maggies. 

It is unpleasant to keep 
any wild creature in gaol, 
and I do not enjoy making 
one captive suffer for the 
unsociable habits of its kind. 
But the thought that I am 
giving hundreds of songbirds 
a better chance of life is en- 
ough to harden my heart. 
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Welcome to the garden party 

Anna Pavord celebrates Spring with a guest-list that brooks no shrinking violets 


, y May, FU be panting furiously in the 
(garden's wake shouting, '‘Whit for 
r me! V&it for me!” But now in April 
^1 can just about keep up with it Wan- 
lering round the garden this month 
' is like being at a party where people 
that you haven't seen for ages suddenly loom 
into view. You can put a name to them but 
you’ve forgotten exactly what they look like 
and how they talk. Meeting them again gives 
you a pleasurable sense of rediscovery. You 
remember why you liked their company. Or 
not. The equivalent of the party poo per here 
is the ground elder, pushing in round a juicy 
peony where it's not wanted and leering at 
the verbena dose by. 

Hyacinths, daffodils, early tulips and scil- 
las are flowering better than I have ever seen 
them before. Perhaps this has something to 
do with the baking they got last summer. A 
good bake fe certainly what tulips need - and 
too rarely get in this country. Tidipa eichleri 
is stunning this year, brilliant crimson scar- 
let flowers, the petals nipping in slightly at 
the waist and finishing in needle-sharp 
points. The backs of the outer petals are 
washed over in greeny buff, so in bud it looks 
very sober. Then it flings open its petals and 
reveals itself as the wildly sexy flower it is, 
set off against leaves that are an elegant grey- 
ish green. I am nuts about it. 

It is growing among clumps of columbines, 
not yet in flower, of course, but the foliage 
is good on its own at this time of the year, 
greyish like the tulip's and finely cuL It is not 
so bossy that it gets in the way of the bulbs, 
but sets them off well, as does the quite dif- 
ferent bronze foliage of early peonies such 
as Paeonia cambessedesii. 

The leaves of this peony are much finer 
than those of the usual kind of garden peony, 
most of which have been bred from R lacti- 
flara. They are more pointed, glossier and fin- 
ished on the undersides with a sumptuous 
red. The flower isn’t as showy as you would 


expect from a garden hybrid, but it is worth 
waiting for, emerging as a deep pink. 

Most of the plant groups that give me plea- 
sure at the moment seem to depend on the 
borrowed foliage of other plants that have 
yet to flower. Or, in the case of Cyclamen hed- 
erifaiium, that already have flowered These 
cyclamen make a broad ribbon along the 
front of a very shady bed under ayew tree. 
Without their intricately veined leaves in the 
background, the blue scillas among them 
would be much less telling. In general, bulbs 
rarely have good foliage and benefit enor- 
mously when grown among borrowed leaves. 

Each year when the bowls of early 
hyacinths have finished flowering in the 
house, the bulbs get planted outside. I use 
compost rather than bulb fibre in the bowls 
and feed the plants when they are coming up 
into flower. Consequently the bulbs are not 
totally exhausted when they go out; they 
quickly build up to fighting strength and are 
usually in bloom again outside by the fol- 
lowing year. 

There are about a hundred of them in 
flower now, all of them blue or white. The 
pink ones seem to me as odd as a red del- 
phinium. White hyacinths grow among white 
flowered variegated honesty, blue and white 
ones among clumps of bnmnera, just brushed 
over now with the hazy blue of their emerg- 
ing flowers. 

Hyacinth white is a stark, uncompromis- 
ing colour - a killer with creamy narcissus. 
But with green or blue the startling chalki- 
ness of the flower is an asset It works, too, 
with the dear yellow of narcissi such as Teb- 
ruary Gold’ (way past its sell-by date this cold, 
late season) and ‘Quail’, a beautifully scented 
jonquil with several flowers to a stem. The 
stinking hellebore, HeUeborus foeadus, gives 
the kind of bulk needed to fill out between 
a planting of these two bulbs. 

Spurges also provide good backgrounds 
for bulbs, for the sulphurous, greeny-yellow 


flowers work well with a surprising^ wide 
range of other colours. I have tried both pink 
and red tulips in front of a giant spurge. 
Euphorbia wulfenii. This year ‘Rose 
Emperor’, a Fosteriana tulip described as 
“cerise” filled the spoL ‘Cantate’, also a Fos- 
teriana, was better - a dear zinging red. 

If only the arms of the hellebore H. car- 
sicus were keener on staying upright, Td use 
that as a background for tulips, too, but 
although the foliage is handsome and the 
ghostly, pale green flowerheads unselfishly 
willing to play a supporting role behind more 
flamboyant flowers, the mature stems have 
a fatal tendency to crash suddenly to the 
ground as the new growth erupts from the 
centre. I have used ground hugging blue 
Anemone blanda round them instead. When 
crashed on, they philosophically push flow- 
ers out either side of the obstruction, 
unfazed, unfussy. 

The foliage of ground-covering gerani- 
ums hasn't developed enough yet to be of 
much help, but the thalictrum is good and 
has the same greyish tones as the leaves of 
the aquflegja. There are some pale, grevish- 
pink primroses growing among the thal- 
ictrums. It’s a pleasant enough combina- 
tion, but too twinset and pearls for my taste. 
A few dumps of a much darker red-purple 
primrose growing further up the bank 
would help, as a brilliant slash of lipstick 
might wake up a sleepy set of clothes. 

The ground-covering bugle won't flower 
until June, but the dark, glossy bronze 
foliage of the variety Anopurpurea’ has been 
usefully setting off the blue flowers of some 
dwarf iris, Iris reticulata ‘Joyce’, next to it 
Having lulled me into thinking it is a Good 
Thing, it will now try and strangle the iris. A 
little bugle goes a long way. While the thin, 
grassy iris foliage remains above ground, 
staking a claim to its own lebensraum. I may 
remember to keep the bugle clear of it. But 
when the iris foliage sinks under the surface 


of the soil the bugle will be over its head in 
an instant. 

Pulmonarias are excellent foliage plants, 
but at the moment they are concentrating 
on flowering. The best leaves come later, 
when the flowers have finished. Pale blue 
‘FruhLingshimmeF does not earn its keep 
half as well as the much more richly 
coloured ‘Lewis Palmer’ which, besides 
being a better colour, has more vigorous, 
upright growth. It goes well with the leath- 
ery growths of Mrs Robb's Bonnet, the 
spurge. Euphorbia robbiae. Both grow well 
in shade, provided it is not too dry. 

The forget-me-not ‘Royal Blue Improved* 
(Thompson & Morgan, £1.09) is just start- 
ing to flower, excellent deep blue flowere with 
tiny white eyes. “Sufficient seed to raise 
• approx 100+ plants," says the seed packet 
Sufficient perhaps, if you don’t have a mole 
playing silly games under your seedbed, as 1 
did last summer. Seed was sown on 24 June 
and the plants set outin early October. They 
are growing with a crazed dwarf narcissus 
called ‘Rip van Winkle’, also flowering later 
this year than it should, This does entirely 
without trumpets and produces a wild dou- 
ble head of two- tone yellow, more like a dan- 
delion with attitude than a daffodil. It is mad, 
but doesn't realise it 

Also mad but elegantly so, are the two- 
tone grape hyacinths. Muscari lanfolium, 
that I had foigotten I planted last autumn. 
Instead of the grassy foliage that accompa- 
nies the normal grape hyacinths, these 
emerged with a single broad leaf wrapped 
round a navy-blue flower, finished off unex- 
pectedly with a pale-blue topknot They are 
growing with the buff double primrose ‘Sue 
J aiyis’, backed by HeUeborus x stemii : marbled 
foliage, purple stems, greeny pink flowers and 
for too much disfiguring leaf spot This year 
111 spray them with fungicide. Except that I 
won't There are always too many more inter- 
esting jobs to do in the garden.’ 
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rick oat seedlings of veg- 
etables such as peppers, 
celery and tomatoes. Put 
peppers and tomatoes into 
individual small pots. Prick 
out celery in trays ready for 
planting out next month. 

Prune hardy fuchsias such 
as F. magdlanica, cutting the 
growths down to ground level. 
Cut back Perovskia atriplkifo- 
lia (Russian sage), lavatera 
and Romneya coulteri to within 


a few inches of the base. Also 
prune Lcycesteria formosa and 
willows grown for their winter 
bark. Be patient with any 
shrubs you think might have 
been killed by the winter 
freeze. Even if top growth has 
all been cut back, you may find 
soon that new growth starts to 
spring from the base. I am still 
hoping that a big phlomis is 
going to pull through in our 
garden. All its foliage shriv- 


elled miserably this winter but, 
as yet, there has been no sign 
of new life. 

Plant container-grown 
shrubs, climbers and herba- 
ceous perennials while the soil 
is still damp. Planted now, 
they will have a chance to get 
their roots settled before drier 
summer weather makes this 
difficult 

Prune shrubs such as laven- 
der and cotton lavender ( San - 


tolina neapolitana) by cutting 
back most of last year’s 
growth. Do not cut into old 
wood, as new buds rarely 
spring from old stems. Newly 
planted lavender hedges 
especially need pruning to 
encourage plenty of fresh, 
bushy growth. 

You should have dead- 
headed lavender last autumn. 
Young plants of cotton laven- 
der respond well to hard prun- 


ing, but old scraggy speci- 
mens do not. If you have an 
overgrown plant, it may be 
better to replace it with a 
fresh one. 

Deadhead camellias, where 
this is feasible. The flowers 
have the disobliging habit of 
dying on the tree. Camellias 
do not need regular pruning, 
but you can trim a bush to 
shape now. if it is growing in 
a markedly lopsided fashion. 


CUTTINGS 


M ore on lawns. The 

lawnmower manufacturers 
Atco-Qualcast. together with 
British Seed Houses, recently 
completed a survey of attitudes 
among 500 gardeners. They 
found, rather surprisingly, that 
even fewer gardeners (36 per 
cent) now compost their grass 
cuttings than did three years 
ago. We are not as green as we 
think. One statistic from the 
survey intrigues me. Forty-two 
per cent of West Midlanders 
own more than one 
lawnmower. What ran they be 
doing with them? 

T he North of England 
Horticultural Society is 
holding its spring flower show 
in the Valley Gardens, 
Harrogate, North Yorkshire 
from Thursday to Sunday this 
week. The show is home to the 
largest display of modem 
daffodils in the North and 
features 260 exhibitors. Open 
Thurs-Sat 9 ,30am-6pm, Sun 
9.o0am-4.30pm. Admission 
£8 JO on the first day, 
decreasing to £6 on Sunday. 
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keepers nursery 


Frail tree specialists »ah 
over 500 old and modem 
apple, pear, plus, and cherry 
varieties tn stock. 

Stock Uafree tan SAE please to; 
GALLANTS court, 
east FARLE1CH. 
MAIDSTONE ME 15 OLE. 
Tel/Fm 01622 726465 


I am compiling a selection 
or good garden centres and 
nurseries in the Greater 
London area for a guide 
book to be published soon. 

I would be interested in any 
information you may have 
on your favourite centre. 

TEL: 0171 720 2836 
or 0956 167 250 
tip tore a message! 
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Conflict in the woods: can public 


How to plant a community wood 


access and private ownership coexist? 


By Jenny McClean 
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Hatfield Forest near Bishop Stafford; photo: Tony Buckingham 
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.eople love to get close to trees. A recent 
IMORI poll found that more than five mil- 


P S . ■ 

lion Britons will have hugged a tree in 
their lifetime, and six and a half million 
will have spoken to one. The British Trust 
for Conservation Volunteers (BTCV) 
estimates that around 210 million leisure visits 
are made to woodlands annuall y. This year the 
trust aims to plant 10,000 commemorative trees, 
each one dedicated to a friend or relative, 
thereby creating 20 new woodlands to be planted 
and managed by some of its 85,000 volunteers. 

So trees are in. But should our pockets of for- 
est be privately owned and maintained with right 
of access at the owner’s discretion or .should 
access be freely available, albeit at public 
expense? The Ramblers' Association added to 
the debate recently with its first Allas of Public 
forests, drawn up after a 10-year campaign. The 
aim. says Ramblers chairman Kate Asbbrook, is 
to enable the publiconce again to enjoy their pub- 
licly-owned forests. 

Almost all of the Forestry Commission’s 


two million acres can be roamed over - if you 

infor- 


know where they are. In the mid-1980s all 

matron about FC land was dropped from Ord- 
nance Survey maps to avoid confusion as the 
Government sold off land. And where woods had 
been sold, right of access was usually lost 


Less than a tenth of Britain's land surface is 
now wooded and a quarter of that consists of 
money-spinning plantations of the North Amer- 
ican Sitka spruce. With industrialisation and 
intensive farming, woods were ignored or axed; 
more woodland has been lost in the last 40 years 
than in the previous millennium. 

Helping to redress the balance, the Govern- 
ment's embryonic 200-square- mile National For- 
est, linking Staffordshire with Leicestershire, 
promises to be a “people's landscape” with ready 
access, largely funded with existing grants to fann- 
ers willing to add afforestation to their diversifi- 
cation plans. But, because Britain still imports 90 
per cent of its timber, around 40 per cent of the 
trees will be commercial conifers. Given the 
choice between walking through stiff, dark rows 
of pine ora sized woodland with a sunlit canopy, 
most of us would choose the latter. (Nature does; 
the oak supports around 400 species of wildlife.) 

The bulk of mixed woodland is on farmland 
where the owner may not realise the commer- 
cial and conservation value of something that has 
“always been there”. A measly (by comparison) 
300,000 hectares is ancient or primary, woodland, 
such as can be seen in Hatfield Forest in Essex, 
whose 1,000 acres of former Royal forest are 
owned by the National Trust Roaming NT 
woods and land is free; funding comes largely 


from membership and house, garden and car 
park fees. 

However, a growing number of people are 
adopting a more hands-on approach. The FC has 
given grants to help establish 800 new woods 
whose owners arc expected to offer free public 
access. Its Community Woodlands grant is in 
addition to its Woodland Improvement grant 
which is only given where public access is 
granted. The latter is being taken up by mem- 
bers of the The National Small Woods Associa- 
tion, a network of owners and managers whose 
aim is to promote good management Members 
are keen on buying up small woods considered 
“worthless” by their owners. These small woods 
are a huge and largely neglected resource: half 
of Britain’s 1.8 million acres of broadleaf trees 
grow in parcels of 25 acres or less. According to 
botanist and author Dr Oliver Rackham. “the 
value of small woods to wildlife is not necessar- 
ily reduced in proportion to their size, especially 
if they are ancient woods". 

Amanda Giles. NS WA development director, 
says that uneconomic woodland is where demand 
is strongest with the preferred size being between 
10 and 30 acres. Values have doubled in the last 
10 years with the average cost now about £1,000 
per acre, rising to £L500 for the best small woods 
in the South. 


In partnership with the Green Wood Trust 
and sponsored by the Forestry Commission and 
the Countryside Commission, the NSWA runs 
Saturday courses in Shropshire. Kent and 
soon in East Anglia, designed to help new own- 
ers get the most from their woodland, envi- 
ronmentally and financially. “It's quite a tan- 
gible thing to put your money into and it meets 
all the green credentials.” says Mrs Giles. 
u Most people don't expect to make much out 
of it and are prepared to make a loss, at least 
for the first few years.” 

The attraction, it seems, is more personal: “As 
well as providing a private escape, caring for a 
wood can lead to new interests or fulfil ambitions, 
such as charcoal burning, learning about wildlife, 
working with wood and fencing. And many own- 
ers report that it has brought them closer to the 
seasons.” 

The NSWA leaves the question of access to 
the individual Mis Giles admits that the oid-style 
landowner still guards his privacy jealously. “But 
a new breed of landowner is being encouraged 
by the Woodland Improvement grant. Our mem- 
bers are keen on it because there isn't much 
money in timber. Also, owners used to be afraid 
of liability for people injured in their wood. Now 
we offer our own insurance scheme.” 

The FCs Technical Development Branch is 


currently advising owners of woodland that one 
of the best sources of income is firewood, thanks 
to advances in the design of wood-fuelled boil- 
ers. A study is underway into the possibility of 
creating new woodlands specifically for fiidwood. 
One NSWA member used to spend £750 a year 
on oiL Now her 1 1-hectare wood provides all her 
power. 

One forester in particular is working hard at 
increasing access and raising the FCs public pro- 
file. In the Mortimer Forest outside Ludlow, in 
Shropshire, warden Jeremy Gissop made friends 
with the “enemy” by organising the first 4x4 track- 
ing on FC land last summer. More than 200 off- 
roaders took part in the event, raising £4.500 for 
conservation projects such as dormouse boxes. 

Perhaps access is the Key to survival. Like our 
coastline, which once harboured ships and fish- 
erman and now entertains holidaymakers, woods 
are going back to work. 


The British Trust for Conservation Volunteers 
(01491 839766); fur information on 
commemorative tree planting ask for Jackie 
Gamble. The forestry Commission (0131-334 
0303). The National Small Woods Association 
(01327 361387) has produced a Woodland 
Fbrchase information sheet. The Ramblers’ 
Association (0171-582 6878). 
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advertisements on. this 
page, although we hope 
that as a nutter oT 
courtesy ibev win. 

When making contact 
with people for the first 
time it is advisable to 
meet in a public place 
and lei a member of 
your family or trusted 
friend know abac you 
wfflbe. 


We srosld ad wsc readers 
and advertisers to 
exercise caution when 
gbing out personal 
details. This sill be 
respected by genuine 
respondents. 


SpeakEasy 



fttr MEM 0839 400 392 

9 339 499 338 


1HE DINNER CLUB (Eft -80). Tho 
ration arty countrywide (fining 
ctufi tor unaBKhaa pratas- 
sianai,lxjsmess paopta aged 28*. 
T0t {01244) 3SQ537. Butentts 
cppomnitiaa ateo avriJaWa 
(01 244)54 8815. 

UK'S BS5T siagtas magamw. Frae 
dwtete *■ Bargain Ota. PERSON 
TO PERSON (Dept ND). P.0 Box 
4. GaCngOo-TToaas. RG8 8DN. 

SUSSEX Otainfl CMj md oooal Iff* 
>n nw hwt of Susan. 01342 
81145a 

Conaedantt the friendship dub 
me (&n sragte Chnsnans In 


teudi wen each ortet Cent deter 
(tog 0181 9064467. 


LEFTWING SINGLES Share 1006 
with a lettering partner. AD ages 
n a tlorwukte. Sori o fa t Rartnw [Rot 
I), SIS Great Horton M, Bradford, 
'tort*. B07 4EG. (01274) S21 655. 


GAY DATING - FREE TRIAL . Dial 
0090 168 555. (cost 4.5p/mtn an 
westerns). 


KALE IS LOOKING lor paths lad* 
in, GSOH. 


Prcteaafanal musician, 
sight (SsobARy, very Independent 
fftestyte. Loves emg out Bve 
music concerts and anid Ite fcsi 
and compsntonshfp. Box No ti 
1186 


AlONEIl KNOW THE FEELING! 
Ons pbonacaM ccdd change your 
Ste and weteceods. We have over 
500 tades/genSainerL same prob- 
lem. The No.T Introduction agency 
In the Woands. CaB now 01952 
850615 or FREEPHONE 0500 
003444. Ente tntroduettane. 


BUCKS. HERTS, BERKS. Social 
Events lor discerning sfrigtea -Din- 
ner Parry. UAY 10 Sryften, eie- 
m»L ambience -Summer exten- 
der- UASONS 01923 825606. 


CREATIVELY SUCCESSFUL but 
lonely single man. 45. seeks 
deeply romance lady penpaL Bax 
No L* 1209. 


PROFESSIONAL MAN. talL slim. 
32. Likes ffiwahire, cinema, fasz 
and haras racing. Seda company 
of e friendly lerrtaJo fat flra London 
area Boa No 1: 1210. 


DGEHULY MARSHMALLOW Eroe 
etc U'i prol woman wants an 
emoiionaliy luarae N S men io 
enjoy 5te wdhdi Norfolk. Box Not 
1213. 
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INSTANT CONNECTIONS 

VS 45 WOMEN 

OM LINE 

0891708057 


WOMEN CAU. FROM V A WM 

BEtRftgBaBBl 


THE NOH -STOpM 
INTERACTIVE PARTY!] 



0839590033 
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ASSERTIVE CARING HAN mU 50's 
Moreeted in theatre music food 
walking Meta tecOe lady lor last- 
ing friendship. Central London 
based. Bor No 1 1196. 


HAN SB SEEKS woman 30‘s for 
hopeless relationship resulting 
from age gap, fatwares pah walks 
music wine London) and non- 
b ne raa to (gardens astrology TV 
stst-hoUdeys). Box No b 1196. 


BERKSHIRE MAN 48 and stogie, 
Was 60‘s muelc, cuntea and pubs 
seeks lady wtth elnWar Interests. 
Phone 01635 38RI7. 


WOMAN, SB, seeks aeadandc. frttel- 
tocfoal.emoiionaily mature man, 
sfrnBar age: for kwfog, sexual raia- 
dooshlp. Sox Nol: 1208. 


DARK, wrm TENDER, loving, 
homy nad WUM a warn, sensu- 
ous, cuddly, curry princess wfth 
thB view to a pa ssi ona te , emotion- 
ally mature transformation lo 
greater hetfo. Box No 1 1202. 


ATTACHED PROF HAN sculptor 
bitemadonal trader 50 s sSm wtth 
wU and amuance seeks simaar 
imeresling woman for long term 
Rason. London 5E or bitarna- 
OanaL Bax Nol: 1201. 


AFFECnONATE. FUNNX opti- 
mistic. loyal. Attractive proto* 
sjonal woman, London based, 
seeks iumasL warm, pretas- 
alniai aceoamc man, Wish. To 
share rove of music, mountains. 
Uairsw and other magic. Write 
soon. Lite to so much fnemaier 
wMitwtt Bex Nob 1199. 
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0171^99-9626 
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Newspaper Pubfahlng pic 
request thai 

Commercial Otpantsatiors 
do not send material 
to our 

Private Ad verfisere 


SOUNDS ROMANne. Elegant lady 
pantol seeks apprecfedJve ear and 
corapairionahto from gentleman 
over 5By. Areas: NAY 
LondorVKanl/Shapway. Box No I: 
1218. 

MALE. 38, TALL. ston. Enjoys 
mountains, books and ctoama. 
Beaks warm, attractive female 
wfth walking boots to share He's 
tfoe and downs. Sussex I Any- 
where. Box NO L 1221. 

ONON PROF WOMAN 40s I teem 
theatre. Him, music, good food 
vrinefoomereetion appreciates wft 
Akfrxlnaasuualrwlrumoroua total- 
Igwit II tor ouaUty company. Be* 

Nol: 1191. 

INTERESTING ATTACHED MALE 
50 graAtee seeks kindred tomato 
wan CSH and zest kw baregrt dis- 
creet deOance ala Etetg. Box No 
1:1100. 

TOGETHER, ATTRACTIVE, Inaresl- 
tog. woman, 49, without excess 
beggaga seeks sbnilar man to 
somaames chare, Lancashire 
rural UytL Box No 1:1192. 

GOOD THERAPY tenole 26 attrac- 
tive, spiritual and kind, lavas poy- 
dwlogy, deep talks aid phfloso* 
phjL Seeks nwleZO's. Ime resting 
for mental highs. London. Photo 
ptoese. Ben Nol: 1223. 

GAY GUY 48 - London - Lavas the 
arts and travel- Seeks btendwfrh 
wham to alp cold wfrile wine In 
tta*y1 Box No L 1224. 

BAKEWE1I. FEMALE 4ITS nfa male 
wWi GSOH who loves food. nine, 
classical nanlc, countryside, tor 
long term raL Box No 1: 1225. 

ARTTST/ART PROFESSOR , 45, 
good-looking, affectionate, alfe- 
bie, separated, wishes lo start 
agten wtth attractive woman with 
arttedc Interests 30/45 photo 
ap preci at ed. Boa No 1:1 Z2R 

ATTRACTIVE WIDOW. 43, has 
house and job in ana bid missing 
foe company at on tateresting and 
independent man. Box no 1: 1227. 


Charities 


PLEASE HELP US TO HELP THOSE FOR WHOM THE 
TRIUMPHS OF RESEARCH WILL COME TOO LATE 

AND WHO NEED OUR HELP NOW 


Your donation, large or small, is 
urgently needed and please remember 
us in your will. 

The British Kidney Patient Association 
Bordon, Hants GU35 9JZ 
01420472021ft 

Rag Charity No 270288 KKPA 


<D 


DO YOU BELIEVE IN 
LIFE AFTER DEATH? 


We do. Kidney research saves lives. 
So do legacies. Phone 01480 454828 


NATIONAL 


cacH? 


RESEARCH FUND 


3 Archers Coart, SftaMqr Hoad, Huntingdon, Cgmbri&Mm 
PE1B SXG ff a jt s k i nd Charity Ha 252S32 



RIDING FOR 
THE DISABLED 
ASSOCIATION 

incorporating driving 


Providing the oppon unity for riding or driving 
to over 25.000 disabled children and 
adults throughout the United Kingdom 


Enquiries, h quaes end dnnasirms. lo: 

RIDING FOR THE DISABLED ASSOCIATION 

National Agricultural Centre. Kend worth. Warks CV8 2LY 
Tel: (01203i 696510 


Registered Charity No I-t-Sh'JS 
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| In Madrid on Saturday afternoon the streets are 
1 deserted; ten hours later you can hardly move 

| By Claire Gervat 
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F or more than 600 years after 
its foundation, Madrid was 
an undistinguished little town 
on a hot and dusty plateau. 
Then, in 1561, King Philip II 
decided to come on an 
extended visit, bringing with him 
the entire royal household. The visit 
never ended: Philip had never 
intended if to. for he'd already 
decided to make Madrid the new 
capital of Spain. 

Four centuries later, on a warm 
spring day, it seems an entirely 
happy choice, but at the time ft 
hardly made sense at all. Geo- 
graphically Madrid is right in the 
middle of the Iberian peninsula, 
which might have seemed conve- 
nient. but it doesn't have a naviga- 
ble river, which was a serious dis- 
advantage in those days. 

And there wasn’t even a cathe- 
dral. But Philip wanted it anyway, 
perhaps just to show’ that the king 
could do just as he liked. In some 
respects, it was the Milton Keynes 
of its time, but built to demonstrate 
the power of the Hapsburgs rather 
than the supremacy of town plan- 
ners. 

When I lived in Madrid as a child 
it certainly seemed a huge city, with 
grand palaces and statues and 
parks, and fountains instead of 
roundabouts in which heroic figures 
were pulled by galloping horses 
through jets of water, and every- 
thing lit up at night. Returning 
recently as an adult I was relieved 
to discover that it looked as mag- 
nificent to my grown-up eyes. Nep- 


tune still raises his trident in a mist 
of spray in the middle of Plaza Can- 
ovas dc Castillo, not far from the 
Prado museum: the Spaniards have 
not lost their talent for floodlight- 
ing: and I was nearly run over a 
hundred times as I stopped half- 
way across streets to admire 
another sweep of avenue or calcu- 
lated vista. 

These grand streets and buildings 
made the perfect backdrop for a 
procession of Habsburg rulers, and 
the people of Madrid squeezed 
themselves into the remaining 
spaces as best they could. Behind the 
main thoroughfares is a tangle of 
narrow streets, lined with four- or 
five-storey houses and small shops. 
Wandering through, you stumble 
into tiny squares almost taken up by 
a cate terrace, and it’s hard - and 
possibly pointless - to resist the 
temptation to stop at each one for 
a Caste of something. I often remem- 
ber places by what I ate or drank 
there. In the case of Madrid chat 
meant the hideously sweet things I 
liked as a child: I was especially fond 
of a make of bread and cakes called, 
rather unfortunately, Bimbo. 

Strolling from cafe to bar to 
park and so on is a Madrid spe- 
ciality. so it was strange that at six 
o’clock on a Saturday afternoon the 
streets were almost deserted. Ten 
hours later you could hardly move 
for people, and the traffic was at a 
standstill. The Protestant ideal of 
early bedtimes never reached this 
far south, and many bars stay open 
until two or three, especially at the 


weekend. Madrid is a wonderful 
place to be at night; you meander 
down narrow roads busy with 
groups of strolling Madrilehos of all 
ages, searching for the bar with the 
best wine or the most famous tapas. 
perhaps after a trip to the cinema 
{late screenings start around lam). 

It’s a wonderful place to be in the 
daytime as well. Despite the grand- 
ness of much of the architecture, 
the central area is quite compact, 
so it's perfectly feasible to walk 
nearly everywhere, especially as so 
many hotels are close to the 
“museum area” round the Prado. 
The Prado itself is one of Madrid’s 
main attractions, not surprisingly, 
but it’s impossible to take in every- 


thing on one visit; luckily the rooms 
are arranged by artist, so you can 
see just the El Grecos and the 
Goyas, for instance. The same is 
true of the nearby Reina Sofia 
museum, a former hospital and now 
a showcase for modern art includ- 
ing Picasso's Guernica. From the 
glass-sided lifts added to the from 
of the building, there’s a good view 
of one of Madrid's more unusual 
attractions, Atocha station, a late 
19th-century iron and glass affair 
now restored to include an indoor 
tropical garden and several caf£s 
(naturally). It's like a massive 
greenhouse, yet it’s still a working 
station with a modern extension 
from where the trains actually run. 


It's hard to think of a place I'd 
rather arrive. 

From Atocha it’s not far to the 
Retiro, a huge landscaped park with 
lakes, pavilions and a miniature 
Crystal Palace (currently being 
restored). During the week it is not 
busy, but on Sunday it feels as if the 
whole population of the city has 
converged for a walk. Along ibe 
path by the boating lake there are 
puppet shows, clowns and stilt- 
walkers, and hawkers selling any- 
thing from Indian cotton skins to 
batteries: by the fountains at either 
end of the path people set up and 
play music. 

During the week the Retiro is 
much less crowded, but if you 
absolutely have to have peace on a 
Sunday the best place is the Botan- 
ical Garden, next to the Prado, cre- 
ated in the ISth century. Strolling 
round its formal beds, you feel that 
the city is miles away. It’s especially 
enjoyable in spring as a cure for the 
"winter will never end” thoughts 
that afflict northern Europeans; 
here, winter already has ended. 

On the way back from the Retiro 
to my hotel, I bumped into a friend 
of a friend who was going to the 
Plaza Major, one of Madrid’s best- 
known squares, so I went with her. 
We sat outside one of the many 
cates, charting, drinking and bask- 
ing in the sun. watching the people 
ambjing past and admiring the 
architecture. Which is what life in 
Madrid is all about. Perhaps Milton 
Keynes will be this civilised in 
around 400 years’ rime. 
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SURVIVAL GUIDE 

SPAIN 


For veais the only economical nay to fy to ^Spam 
was on a charter. This summer, though, the sums 
bavechanged radically. The Spanish national auhlK. 
Iberia (0I71-S30 0011), has been 
for 50 years - and is celebrating with a senes or 

stricrlv limited offers. . - 

The first was available on 
foolish fare of £55 return to Madrid. Last 
Barcelona was on sale for a more realistic £1 14. ^ou 
can expect more low fares; watch these pages or call 
Iberia for details. Meanwhile, other earners are 
cutting fares; Air UK (0345 666777) has a Stansted- 
Madrid rerurn for £104 on sate until I May. All 
these fares include Britain's £5 Air Passenger Duty: 
Spain did away with its 50 peseta charge years ago. 

British Airwavs (0345 222 1 1 1) is expanding its 
route network to southern Spain, with GB Airways 
operating services on BAs behalf from Gatwick ro 
Valencia (£124 return), Jerez dc la Frontefa 
(starting 17 May, £144) and Murcia (£154). 

Weekend travel coses £20 more. 

Expect fares to Barcelona to fall in June, when 
EasvJef (0I5S2 445566) begins low-cost flights from 
Luton airport From 12 June, it will charge £49 each 
way (plus £5 UK lax on the outbound leg), though 
fares can rise to £99 as the flights sell out. 

For some destinations, the only prospect for a 
non-stop flight is to use a charter. We buy charter 
flights from a variety of companies, including Avn> 
(01293 567916). The Flight Company (0181-977 
9455) and Airtours (01706 260000). 

Flights over the two May bank holiday weekends 
are extremely busy, especially to the south. Fares 
are consequently high and availability poor. To 
Vf!>inoa Rririch Arrwavs’s hest fare travel I in 2 n, ‘ 


Checking In 

The parador (government-run hotel, usually in a 
historic property) remains the best travel bargain in 
Spain. The new one in Ronda has arguably the finest 
view of any hotel in Europe, though the panorama 
from the poolside in Aiguablava on the Costa Brava 
is a close second. Keytel International (0171-402 
S1S2) represents the chain in the UK. 

International Chapters (0171-722 9560) offers a 
range of villas and fincas on the mainland and in the 
Balearics. A restored farmhouse in San Carlos. 

Ibiza, costs £4,200 for a week in late July or August, 
but sleeps 12. 

The south east comer of Mallorca has the dual 
benefits of quiet countryside and good beaches. 
Accommodation in rural farmhouses around 
Santanyi is sold by Mallonean Countryside Holiday's 
(01S1-747 1851). These sleep around a dozen 
people, and cost from £600 to £2,195 for a week 
according to season. 

Getting Around 

Rail remains the best way to combine comfort, 
speed and economy, though if you want to sacrifice 
the latter two for a good dose of the former then 
consider the Andalus Express, a pre-war train that 
trundles grandly through Andaluria. A five-night 
trip through Cox & Kings (0171-873 5000) costs 
£139, including flights from London. 

Domestic flights are still mostly overpriced and 
Jacking in frills, though the introduction of 
competition means Aviaco (Iberia’s domestic arm) 
has shaipened up its act. Madrid-Barcelona costs 
£50 one-way. You can combine two centres with an 
Iberia “Bravo” fare; for £214 you could fly London- 
Madrid-Ibiza-London. 

Car rental is becoming phenomenally competitive, 
with the best deals booked from Britain. For a week 
picking up from Barcelona airport in August, 

Holiday Autos (0990 300400) charges £139 fully 
inclusive and promises to undercut all comers by £5. 

Checking Out 

The range of activity holidays in Spain is expanding 
rapidly. For example, the Field Studies Council 
(01743 850164) is offering a fortnight in the 
Pyrenees in July studying flowers and butterflies 
(£1.200), or a week of birdwatching in Mallorca in 
September (£720). 

To visit Spain's newest and largest national park, 
sign up with Explore Worldwide (01252 319448) for 
an eight-day trip through the Picos de Europa. You 
pay £395, including flights, accommodation and 
breakfasL 

A short way south in the Emporda region. New 
Experience Holidays (01922 410909) has a two- 
centre walking holiday based on the medieval towns 
of Pals and Llafranc. A week in June costs £605. 

A more leisurely survey of the sights and scenery 
may be had on an Archers Tours coach trip; a week 
in Andalucia in May costs £345 including flights. 

FindingOut 

The Spanish tourist office is at 57 St James’s Street, 
London SW1A 1LD (0171-499 0901). 
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Call now • or see your travel agent. All fares listed are return from London, may be subject to limited availability and trawl periods. Passenger taxes apply. For details and conditions see I TV Teletext page 380. your travel agent or British Airways Tra 1 Sh 
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Beach holiday. Sand optional 


A million Britons fly to Palma every year and head straight for the beach. 
This is what they are missing... By Tony Kelly 


I t is early evening in the Mediterranean, 
the time when the warm sun and cool 
breeze each struggle to gain the upper 
hand. Look one way and you gpTp into 
an endless sea; look the other to see a 
Gothic cathedral rising above the palm 
trees, its mellow sandstone turned to gold 
by the last of the sun. This is the scene 
as you stand on the seafront in Palma de 
Mallorca. 

_ Go to any airport this s umm er and you 
will find flight after flight heading for 
Palma. A million Britons fly there every 
year and most make straight for the 
beaches, which begin just minutes from the 
airport. The 15- mile stretch of the Bay of 
Palma has more tourist beds than the whole 
of Greece. Yet in the middle of all this is a 
sublime city that few tourists bother to visit 
- a smaller, sunnier version of Barcelona 
right down to its Catalan street names and 
its rambla lined with flower stalls. And 
thanks to the package holiday industry you 
can go there a lot more cheaply than to 
Barcelona. 

The cathedral by the sea dominates all 
else. Begun in 1230 on the site of the city’s 
Great Mosque, it served as a reminder to 
ali who arrived by sea of the might of Mal- 
lorca's Christian conquerors. The building 
of it took almost 400 years and more 
touches were added this century by the 
Catalan architect Antonio Gaudi. His 
crown of thorns, suspended above the altar 
and fashioned from cardboard, cork, nails 
and brocade, needs to be seen niuminated. 
Join a large congregation for the Sunday 
morning Mass. 

Nest door is tire royal palace whose 
Moorish arches, lit up at night like a row of 
lanterns, speak of Mallorca’s Arab past. A 
thousand years ago, while other cities were 
in the Dark Ages, Palma (then known as 
Medina Mayurqa) had street lights. covered 
sewers and heated baths. The tiny Arab 
Baths are all that remain, and sitting in the 
courtyard shaded fay cactus, palm and 
orang? trees, you can imagine yourself cool- 
ing off after a spell in the hammam. 

It is easy to get lost around here in the 


Getting there 

Iberia (0171-830 0011) and British 
Midland (0345 554554) both have 
scheduled flights from Heathrow to 
Palma from £160 return in May. 

Thomson (0171-707 9000) and 
numerous other companies operate 
charters from all over Britain - the 
author paid £75 return from Stansted 
in February. 

Where to stay 

Hotel San Loreng, Carrer Sant Llorens. 

14 (00 34 71 728200); doubles around 
£85. Hotel Bomes, Carrer Sant Jaume 3 
(00 34 71 712942); doubles from 
around £47. Both are converted palaces 
In the old cily. 

Where to eat 

S’Arrosseria, Passeig Marftim 13 
(737572); Cellar Sa Premoa, Placa 
Bisbe Berenguer de talou (723529); 
Caballito del Mar, opposite La Uotja 
(721074) for expensive seafood. 

maze of narrow streets, each just wide 
enough to take a car. Enormous wooden 
doors hide patios of stone steps, balconied 
arcades and ancient wells, lama's former 
palaces have been turned into apartments, 
while a few have become stylish hotels. 

When you tire of history, head for the 
suburbs and the house and studio belong- 
ing to the painter Joan Mird. Miro spent 
most of his life in Barcelona, but his wife 
and mother were Mallorcan and he always 
longed to return to the scene of his child- 
hood holidays. In his paintings he used 
bpght splashes of primary colours in con- 
scious imitation of Mallorcan peasant pot- 
tery. His studio has been left untouched 
since his death in 1983, with work on the 
easels and open tins of paint. 

A generation of Mallorcan artists has 
grown up inspired by Mird, and Palma has 
become an important centre of modern art. 
Of several galleries, the most interesting 
is La Llotja, the 15th-century maritime 


exchange on the seafront. Half-cast Ic, half- 
church. with twin turrets and an angel over 
the door, it would be worth a visit just to 
see the finest rib-vaulting in Mallorca, but 
there are also changing exhibitions of con- 
temporary art. This is the best value visit in 
Palma - it costs absolutely nothing. 

Near here is the start of Passeig Maritim. 
A promenade and cycle path follow the har- 
bour around to the Club de Mar, where you 
look back towards the cathedral through a 
forest of masts and fishing-nets. The walk 
is best done in the evening, the traditional 
lime for a paseo: as dusk turns to darkness, 
the cathedral tights up and Passeig Maritim 
becomes the fashionable place to dine. At 
S'Arrosseria the speciality is rice, cooked in 
a dozen styles from vegetarian “convent 
rice*' to a full-blown lobster paella. Second 
helpings are the norm. 

Celler Sa Premea. at the other end of 
town, is lined with massive oak vats and 
faded bullfighting posters. Wine comes 
out of a tap in the wall and the menu fea- 
tures Mallorcan classics like frit, a fry-up of 
offal, potatoes and tomatoes in olive oil Go 
before 10pm and it will be packed out with 
tourists: go late if you want to see how the 
locals eat. 

To find out what you’re missing, take the 
bus one night to Palma Nova. This brash 
resort was once a mere village - someone 
who grew up there in the 1950s told me that 
he went bade recently and only recognised 
one building. The menus are in English and 
feature local specialities like beans on 
toast; the bars serve John Smith’s (lots of 
them) and do their bit for sobriety with 
offers like u a baseball cap with every two 
pints of sangria" 

lake the last bus back to Palma and head 
instead for Abaco, a restored 17th-century 
palace turned into a pleasant bar near La 
Llotja. You sit on a sofa surrounded by 
antiques, sippingooclctafls by candlelight to 
the sound of classical music and the scent 
of incense and fresh flowers. Palma Nova 
is less than ten miles, but it could be a world 
away. Order another drink and give thanks 
that you decided to stay in talma. 



A miniature Barcelona: Palma's cathedral reflected in the lake of tarque de Mar 


Photo: David C Tomlinson/TSW 
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BUYING 01299 879 836 


1 7 DAYS A WEEK: 



CAREFREE 

SPAIN 


01489 800065 


... £99 



ISspBBI 



La Manga Club 


ILL IA MANGA DIRECT 
OWD !£-'<: 201904 


Unspoilt Caiaioma 

SPAIJL 

vakv 


SPANISH HARBOUR 

0117 986 0777 J 


ANDALUCIA, 
GUACIN 


TRADITIONAL 
-WHITE* MTN VILLAGE 
LOVELY OLD 
HOUSE/APTS SLPS 2-1 3 
Yft. ROUND COMFORTS. 
MAGICAL COURTYARDS 
- & GARDENS. WALKS. 
FLOWERS. BIRDS. RUINS, 
RY MALAGA. 

GIB, SEVILLE 


Is!: 0171-7209476 


(~ alif'on.a 


TWrfaLjeJJfawaiie In 


MBBBH 

PC 11 t i ol id.avs 


LA MANGA CLUB 


Hotel Reservation Centre 

SPLIT A LISTS )\ IksK-. LaMUA KIN S.MAi I. V. < OMMOD \TlON a\11 HO ILLS 

SPAL V- PRICES FROM £13.00 P.P.P.N . 

UT '.!><) K- \T( KL I'LKr-ON \LI.\ INSITXTLD IIOTLI.S IN; 1 1' \I.Y. WNTLKl) \M, 
HR! '"LI S. j)| J3I.IV. LV.LWTL |’\RiS. JTUGf L a\0 SCOTUND 

FOR I I R I II! R INFORM \ NON \M) CROOMl RK COM \( I I. S OX: 




0171 409 1343 

Accommodation Line Ltd. 

Ill- l))"l-4i)'J I .’4.3 - I \\: 0l7I-4m» 2hD<> 


J 



Play and stay at Spain's premier golf 
courses. Luxurious accommodation 
and special discounts available. 
Call now for colour brochure 
and expert advice 

01235 772828 




Paradores & Hotels of character ^ 
in “undiscovered" Spain, Mallorca!; 
& the Canary islands. Citybreaks, ? 




IBIZA 

Luxury VUtas with pools 
avail throughout the summer 
Contact Spanish Chapters 
for these & other 
properties throughout the 
Balearic Islands 

0171 7229560 



ANDALUCIAN SUN & 3 daUghthd 
cottages ki our NMda oBvn 
Oram South from Oraneda. Pool, 
moO cons. UK BL 01564782 321. 

ANDAUUC1A. Extremodurm Castlls 
La Mancha. DtsUncUve & excep- 
tion^ country properties wtth pri- 
vets pools btexvaralwe grounds In 
■ramfsrftji rum locations, mos 
Wand Holidays 01403 2SS788 
ASIA ATOL AITa 

FARMHOUSE INN, Catalonia. 
Dangwhs gardens and pool. 
Bountiful hospitality a Kfump- 
ttous country cookfam. Pyro- 
nwa/MedL W/finr Jennifer (0034) 
72594412. 

ANOALUCIA. Wyfflc vltage locaSofL 
Coast 4 mliea. Pretty 2 bad apt 
Pool, tennis, golf. £140-180pw 
Aug n/a Tat 01732 462902 

TORREVtEJA. 4 b*» beach. Spa A- 
6- Close to all amensliee. 01895 
460630. 


0/. <zN{. CTuurdf 
Friendly, family-run 
business established in 
1979. A personal helpful, 
specialist service for 
THE REAL MALLORCA 

VStuud ipannwus in the 
beanlilh] nonb-eMt itgjos. 
Flights, car tar and insurance 
tailored to snh. 

For brochure and/or flights only 
Call Doreen or Kate on 

01279871188^1 


AUMINECAR. Granada. aae-tronl 
sjms. 6 hfflekfe bungalows Son 
El 00 p.w* or E22S par month per 
BpL Spanish LAnH brochure. W. 
(01004)004131. 

REAL SPAIN OSm, Secluded, 
detached caslta set amoungst 
orange graves, own pooL Sips 4- 
6. 3km from unspoilt sandy 
beeches, tram ElOOpw. 01B1 445 
7932 

COSTA BRAVA A DORADA. Quietly 
stvuassd vTOns, mostly vrttti pools. 
Sunselect Vitas. Brochure (0161) 
70787B4. Ana 

GRANADA COAST Private (arm- 
houae/ApL tranquil garden/ ter* 
rw*a sun & ported peace. Fr 
E1S0 p.w. no Aug. Brochure ph 
01305 813417 

ANDUUJCIA, Coats Del SoL Com* 
by hoe. superb views. excellent 
wafclng. *■ £45 pppar 01788 
484237 


CASAS CANTABIUCAS - Escape to 
beautiful unspoilt regions of N. 
Spain 8 Portugal. For ale & hotel 
hob Hi. (01223) 328721. AfTO 

CATALAN, COSTA BRAVA. 2 dU 
bdrm stone hse, 20 mb! coast, 

pool pta cook bam sips 2 0127S 

070975 


_ . PIEHTO POUJENSA, Maflorca, kcc- 

EacsjMto uryabedaat.2bathnxHna.pool, 


Qardan. Zmhw beach. AvaK June 
■JW. D1B1 7BB 9487. 

SPANISH PYRENEES, Walking 3 
trekking hoQdtya. Superb 
scenery, birds, wMUfe & flowers, 
CSmaBwoupe). Spring to Autum. 
Alto Aragon. ( 0181 ) 396 1321. 








Vfflas with * n tu wl iif poote. 
cnttagei and vfflag* toons In 
qulat sceok tocatkm 
Out setestion featvrn qualhy 
pcopnbn ur the roost detghtrul 
COM4 f or rrronntain Kttmgj. 
IHMUSU CAMDUUM CAWdNU 
Mydriire Fe«y Motnrait 
W HuctfnS Sul laedan Wfi 30H 
ai.au utsism 


0171 - 3 S 5 8127 


BcataianLibiiiBdTMwun^nB. 

EsBitadri-ARJLJilia: 

5Pan!rSR 

E z Mrrit c Haatf TrlkyBen! Uiaddto 
DrMSAV7HX 
M 01559 suras 


For other overseas properties for sale, 
turn to our property section on page 20. 







WESSEX HOMES 
( EUROPE ) 

Europe's leading 
reiiremsni special in 
the Co>u Bbncj and 
Coaia del So!. 
TEL: 01303 73 3320 
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TRAILS OF THE UNEXEPECTED 


Off the beaten (dog)track 


Far from going to the dogs, the iast stop on the Victoria line 
is a repository of architectural gems. By Andrew John Davies 



St Mary's church, Walthamstow, where William Morris was christened 


Photo: Xalpesb Lathigra 


O ctober 1996 marks the centenary of 
the death of Walthamstow's most 
famous son, poet, artist, designer, 
socialist and much else besides, 
William Monis. No doubt the merit- 
ed fanfares, publications and bumper 
exhibition to be held at the Victoria & Albert 
Museum will increase the number of visitors 
to Water House. Walthamstow. London 
E17, the delightful double-bow-frocted 
Georgian house where he lived for eight boy- 
hood years. 

Doubtless, loo, visitors cursing the trek out 
to the end of the Victoria line will miss all 
the other charms that Walthamstow can lay 
claim to. In fact, if one were kind its profile 
would be described as “non existent”. In one 
episode of>£s, Minister, an obstinate civil ser- 
vant is threatened with exile to Walthamstow 
- clearly the departmental equivalent of 
Siberia. Devotees of the dogs know the excel- 
lent 'Stow racing track, but that is about it. 

And yet Walthamstow Village remains one 
of London’s most attractive spots, reward- 
ing the visitor with more gems per square 
foot than anything Hampstead or Chelsea 
can offer. 

Travel to the northern end of the Victo- 
ria line. Step out opposite the bus station and 
turn right towards Hoe Street Cross at the 
lights and keep going up St Maty Road 
admiring the neat little streets of Victorian 
terraced houses, particularly the patterns 
above the doors and windows. 

You soon reach a handful of delightful lit- 
tle cottages fringing Church Path. Walk 
through into Vestry Road, stop, look around, 
and admire this magically preserved village 
whose narrow one-way system discourages 
tbe motor car but encourages the walker. 

On your right is Vestry House, built as a 
workhouse in 1730 before becoming a police 
station and then tbe town hall. A tablet over 
the main door firmly reminds readers of its 
original purpose: “If any would not work nei- 
ther should he eat.” Since 1931 Vestry 
House has been an imaginative local history 
museum and contains a police cell of the 
1840s and the Bremer car - one of four 
claimants to being the first petrol-driven car. 

Opposite is the old National School of 1819 
that once accommodated 100 boys and 100 girls 
but is now occupied by the Spiritualist Church. 
Over to die left are the Squire's Almshouses, 
which were paid for by widow Squires and 
opened in 1795 for "Six Decayed Tradesmen’s 
Widows of this Parish and no other”. 


Further on is one of London’s best-kept 
secrets - a 15th-century “hall” bouse 
named tbe Ancient House. A timber- 
framed structure originally filled in with 
wattle and daub, this unique building was 
erected only a few years after Chaucer 
died and more than a century - before 
Shakespeare was born. The Ancient 
House is now a private residence after a 
long and chequered career as business 
premises... ; 

At this point, the visitor should snatch a 
moment or two of repose by wandering a few 
yards down Orford Road and popping into 
the excellent mid-Victorian Nag's Head 
pub. Village Antiques is opposite. 

Return to the Ancient House and admire 
its Georgian neighbour at No 10 Church 
T .ant* and also the hexagonal Penfbld post- 
box on the other side of the road. Only a few 
of these structures remain. Postmen com- 
plained that letters got wedged in the cor- 
ners, so they were replaced at the end of the 
1870s by our round postboxes. 

Walk towards the church of St Marys. the 
centre of the parish. Rebuilt many rimes 
because of an expanding population and 
then war damage, St Marys exterior is a lit- 
tle undistinguished. The infant William 
Morris was christened inside. 

Over to your left, across the churchyard, 
whose grand monuments show that this was 
once an affluent locality, is St Mary's Infan ts' 
School of 1S2S, which displays all the 
restraint of late-Georgian taste. On the 
other side of the church are the 16th- 
century Monoux Almshouses, founded by an 
Alderman of that name in 1527. Also the vic- 
tim of German bombing in 1941, the 
almshouses have been discreetly repaired. 

At this point the visitor probably thinks 
that Walthamstow cannot possibly have any- 
thing further to offer. Not so. Walk down 
Church Hill past the girls’ school and Church 
of the Nazarene back towards Hoe Street. 
There, directly in from of you. is Europe's 
longest street market, stretching more than 
a mile down the High Screen On Fridays and 
Saturday's in particular the market is a heav- 
ing mass of humanity arguing, haggling, 
laughing and shouting - in fact displaying all 
the human animation that is conspicuously 
absent from our anodyne supermarkets. 

Turn right down Hoe Street and walk 
through to the major traffic junction on For- 
est Road. In one corner is the famous Bell 
pub. rebuilt in 1900 to cater for Waltham- 


stow's rapidly expanding population. Tf you 
turn right voii will go past the mtcr-war Town 
SSI praised by Pevsner, and eventually end 
up in P Epping Forest, another of Britain s 

ne fiS^effifawe\-er. and Wuct House soon 

appears. Homeof the William Moms Galle j. 

even oon-Morrisonians will enjt£ a visa 
because of tbe man’s extraordinarily diverse 
interests From caipets to fabrics, from textiles 
to furniture, from book d^gn to pamung - 
was there nothing Moms did not do well. ^ 
The Gallery was opened in 1930 by tne 
local Labour MP and Prime Minister 
Cement Attlee. Tony Blair also claims to be 
a Morris fan. Don’t miss the private garden 
at the back of the Gallery which today is the 
public and well-kept Lloyd Park complete 
with lake, wildfowl and aviary. 

Monis was actually bom in March 1834 a 
few hundred yards further along Forest Road, 
che thoroughfare that his father (who was 
"something in the City’’! rode down on horse- 
back on his way to work. Elm House was 
demolished nearly a century ago but a plaque 
on the fire station commemorates its existence. 

Cross Forest Road and walk past the 
castle-like Salvation Array building and 
then up Jewel Road. This leads you back into 
Hoe Street. Turn right and stroll along to 
Walthamstow Central tube station. 

Towards the end of his life Morris was 
prettv scathing about late-Victorian Wal- 
thamstow: “Once a pleasant place enough, 
but now terribly cockneyfied and choked up 
bv the jerry-builder.” 

' But, after all, this was the lofty opinion of 
a man sufficiently endowed with private 
means to live in Kelmscott House over- 
looking the Thames at Hammersmith, and 
his country retreat of Kelmscott Manor in 
Gloucestershire. More than that, l feel cer- 
tain that Morris himself, like many of his 
enthusiasts, had not bothered to w alk around 
Walthamstow Village. Do so, and help put 
Walthamstow on the map. 

William Moms Gallery, Lloyd Park, Forest 
Road, London El 7 4PP 10181-527 
3782). Open Tuesday-Saturday, and the 
first Sunday in each month, 10am to 
lpm, 2-5pm. Admission free. Vestry 
House Museum, Vestry Road, London 
E17 9NH (0181-509 1917). Open 
Monday-Friday 10am to lpm, 

2-b.30pm; Saturday lOam-lpm, 

2 -5pm. Admission free. 
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Activity Holidays 


UDGEomn 

3AQ wpoal* aann far ytaog 
pMpK bnnfo Id 

100 ftffmtf wMtoaa tfwtal 
IM wto - fr— territa. hfartn. 
Wdfli ori Dm h H tf imt u 
Mud fln, WotWbo IbU^, 
Mind bp. 

Conasm tn AafM rad tdu pirn 

fcbotft pta mapmd bdta. 
Mi, pin ar hi b jar oh* 
bndraUBtpl.m.BtfB'MVaap 

Start, SmraittH 0TB 

TEL- 01458 445823 
FAX: 01458 848584 


Self Catering UK 


CALLOWAY Detected house with 
garden In coastal vOaga. Pets wel- 
come. 01 558 640ZB5. 


LEISURELY CYCLING « walking, 
quality hoftdays In Norfolk. Com- 
fort our priority. Unescorted. Bags 
carried Windmill Ways 01603- 
671111 

SUFFOLK CYCLE BREAKS. Oualty 
holidays with luB backup. W.e or 
longer Tel. (01 -M3) 721555 

GUtOEO WALKING Slngtes'cou- 
plea. Aged 18 - 60 isti. En-niito 
accom. at our dale I/house. 
E235pw. (El BO May bank hoi.) 
01S396 23273 

GOLF COACHING tram to play or 
Improve your gqll at OTTER VAL- 
LEY GOLF CENTRE. For further 
derails or? our 3 and 5 day courses 
throughout the year. Irom £145 
per person. Tel. 101404) 861266 


Holidays Afloat UK 


BRITAIN'S BEST Sett Drive Narrow- 
boa! hoDdays. Widest choice. 
Beginners very welcome. Tel 
01905 726625- 

BEAUTIFUL WATERWAY; Suneyl 
Hama Uix boats. (07256) 703691. 


Cotswolds 


COTSWOLDS WELCOME COT- 
TAGES. Pets, linen, fuel foe. Many 
lees then D50 per we* Oct-AprtL 
Brocten 01756 702212 


Devon & Cornwall 


GOLF P GOLF F 3 GOLF F 


* COUNTRY HOUSE HOTELS, superti views, food 
;ind service. Exceptional Value 

+ FREE rNDOOR BOWLS, BADMINTON. TENNIS. 
SWIM POOLS. SAUNA SQUASH. SNOOKER. 
ARCHERY. AIR RJFLES 

* POTTERY AND CRAFT CENTRE. Full luilion 

* GUIDED WALKS. RIDING. TEN-P1N BOWLING 


UNLIMITED FREE GOLF on 2 18 HOLE 
COURSES & 18 HOLE PAR 3. FREE TUITION 


MID APRIL- 4 nts £129/ £141, 3nts £110/ £120 
MID JUNE -4 nts £140/ £153, 3 nts £119/ £129 
AUGUST -4 nts £181/ £216. £290/ £360 pw 
FULL BOARD • PARTY DISCOUNTS 
MANOR & ASHBURY HOTELS West Devon. 
FREE COLOUR BROCHURE + FREE VIDEO 


TELEPHONE: 01837 53053 


Gn>vjl- 

COTTAGE 

HOLIDAY'S 


bperiorea aflaje 

orbnnfwuKfttufaJ 

mbemUMnid/ 



^01326 561992 VCI.-P-S 
01326 573803 


ML AND DEVON 142 cot- 
thrmjghout 101752) 

i WELCOME COTTAGES, 
nan. tod toe. Many less 
SO piw Oct-AprtL Brochure 
-02203 

4 page guide to the 500 
fud cottages in Devon. ToL 
78322 <24 hn) 

4 WELCOME COTTAGES, 
non. tool Inc. Many lew 
ISO par week Oa-ApiU. 
neOr 73d7O220t 
PQLRUAN. Churning 
de corteges with C/H 5 
pert> views, dfoghtee *wB- 
«a welcome. TW. 01728 

ILL TRADITIONAL ClTIh 
« on peadoM term. 6m 
eeate hem**. Homed* 
1 cycling aval). Mi 01208 

UX character cottage. 
Ci 20. Brooh (01208) 


iditionai J 

A 


Cornish Traditional 
Cottages 

Self-catering 
cottages 
on both coasts 
of Comv.nll and on SciUy 
Soid for you FREE brochure 

nvbyor rim? 01208 872559 
LOsrwtTHIEL. CORNWALL VUi OUT 
1 At Pmaal •ia nx ftKP-^ a 


DEVON. Newly converted b«n, » 
beautiful 1 5th century farm ctoea 
to moors and coast Sleeps 4-6. 
Fishing is available. Tel; 01805 
804371. 

WEST PENWITH Cottage on Dairy 
farm In area of cutsUluang 
nigged beauty, sfps 4 Of 735 


CONSTANTINE nr Falmouth. Gran- 
ite cottage, sips 4. Garden open 
Are. pels. 01328 340870 

PORT ISAAC. Charming, fisher, 
man's cottage with terrace and 
Cosy coel burner Sips 4. (01179) 
719617. 

HR PENZANCE, CORNWALL FamRy 
cottage very wen appointed. 27lh 
July. 3rd. 10th. 17% August only, 
slpe 6. Also booking tor total 
eciypa* In IBM. 1U. (01736) 
710700 


UK Travel 


• * IS H0NUERRI LOCUl 


• 

IN H0MJERR1 Ldonoxs • 

• AT KHJTOMBGKJW PRICES. m 
m PEIS, UNE3>. FTELINCHTIEu 
_ CurmraB, Dean. Sauena. OorreL* 

• NorfA-Soflo*. Brwiof ErarSond, w 

• >fok Wria, hakDniria lata. _ 
m brio. .Vnrttnuntria. S mdm J md - 

NDT m T6 - Saath West hriand • 


01756 702200 


English Country 
Cottages 

As unrivalled 

choice in England's 
loveliest Areas. 
Free 428 page 
colour brochure. 
RING 

(01455) 852222 
QUOTE E5H C«Hn> 



Dorset 


DORSET'S WELCOME COTTAGES. 
Pets, linen, fuel Incf. Most fees 
then C 150 per week Ocl-Aprll. 
01756702304 

ATTRACTIVE FARM HOLIDAY 
COTTAGES In Idyllic rural set- 
ling.Ted Mflton Abbas 01258 
B8055S(broch) 

CORFE CASTLE Del bung 2 ttrm. 
Watoric village, gforloos 
coumryraea. (01603) 311B48. 
DORSET FTSESRMANS COTTAGE. 
On CteeP bow*. ForttoidL Sps4- 
6. Some vacancies May, June. 
July, Aug £160-300 pw Ind CH. 
Spring breaks irom £90 for 3 
nights. Brochure 01305 770995 
PEACEFUL, SECLUDED cottage 
near Crewkeme. Steeps 5. From 
E1S0ph«."FaI. (0171) 3315154. 


East Anglia 


NOHPOLK/SUFFOUCS Welcome 
Cottages. Pats. Unen. tuet foe. 
Many less than £150 pfwk Oct- 
AprtL 01756 702205 
WAVENY VALLEY, Ported cottaga, 
sleeps 3K countryside and coast 
village location, pub/ shop .ToL 
(01376) 


Ireland 



nwimrvHii-Maw 


co ■uam.iwur, 


S—kwkxdB*itibt5)mSpr*& 

MrifSoBMcr-Mum 

01756 702214 

hwekf am fotaeWb.fafcro'. 

sorrow. fLYoriohlm. BC23 SOf | 

SHAMROCK COTTAGES, 50 High 

St, WetSngton. Somerset 01923 

881060 . Co) Brp ri 2S0 select 

hou8W.DtooftfW.AITO. 

AN IRtSH COUNTRY HOLIDAY from 
the widest choice, (ndrvkfcrai Cot- 

Ugw. Castles. Hotel* end Femt- 

houses. Fishing. Gott end River 

Shannon cruising. Telephone 
01502 560608 [24 lira) 
eiWflJN. S.QALWAY, Trad, cosf 
cotL 5hm Inn Mnvara (onspoDt 

Rsh Viiq Blpe 4, CH. wtor, linen 

pm Gdn tun 00 363 ST 7SS«S 

IRELAND Spedaltne Choose from 

over 100 cottages. 01283 446726 
(UA111) 

ENJOY IRELAND HoHdeye. Col- 

leges/ Castlsa I Hotels/ BAB 
i DCXTe of propotlee, tOCs of loce- 

Bons from E55pp/pw foe car on 

tony (5 share) Phone 0*254 


ATLANTIC VIEW COTTAGE, to Kft- 

kee. tomous tor (ft beauty and 

nxL Swfoimfog pools, cafe beach 

1 irtn^leepB 6-6. Goiyishltip,dhN 

log. May June & 24 Lh Aug 

onwards. Tel (0181)8779351 or 

KHcee 065567 72 


The Lake District 


r 


RoaetiL- R.VC** ETB IS •& Cnmowndetl 

THE BLACK SWAN HOTEL 

lit OnviMnufdjk' 

Pond ci tie; rh-Jughr of packing j suitcase, cunung >our hack 
on life’s djj u.> djv rnutinc and escaping fev a te*. day's in the 
ccuinv. mva tak« and dales 


1 


Ik 


F-.v details of «xrr speeul breaks- - Frtvphon? 0500 657860 
Kirkby Step) ten - CumbrtJ CAT iNG 


LAKE DISTRICT Welcome Cot- 
tages. Pals, (tnan, fuel foe. Many 
less than £150 p/w Oct-AprS. 
Brochure 1«L 01756 702208 

HtLUHWATTE HOUSE Windermere 
Tharnbamw Road, overtookfog 
lake. All rooms ensiite (some wfth 
Jacud bathe) Seteime TV. tee- 
mefcfog. Sauna. Tyto Steam Room 
and heated Indoor pool solely for 
our guests* use 2 ragta, 5 courae 
Dinner B&B tocl.VAT only £99. 3 
■rights only £130. Brochure 
01539443636. 


HantsA.O.W 


NEAR YARMOUTH, quiet comfort- 
able annexe. Sleeps 2. tolly 
equipped, no extras. Close har- 
bour, wafts: Details 01983 760 
851. 


Norfolk 


NORFOLK. Lovely old cooege. Idyl- 
lic village, does Biakensy coast 
Rayburn, CH, open Ore. S+coL 
01223 323*90 

18TH CENTURY COTTAGE, In 
attractive visage. 5 miles Irom 
Norwich. Beams & to gtenook fire 
place, sips 6 plus cot TeL (01773) 
743799 

OVERSTRANa NORTH NORFOLK, 
charming fitot cottage. Ckiet peak 
lion dose to mBas of sandy beach 
01371 672388. 


The Peak District 


PEAK DISTRICT welcome Cot- 
tages. Pels, Unen, Kiel Ind. Many 
less then El 50 p/w Od-AprB. TM. 
01 756 70221 6 

-PEAK COTTAGES.' Duality s/c 
accom. In Detbystrire Defoe & 
fteaks. Breen. 0I142 620777 


Scotland 



GLASGOW 

ifflUffl 


From 

just 


£20 


per 

night 


FREEPHONE 


the 


HOTLINE 

0500120120 

for rour free brochure 


RATHER SPECIAL COTTAGES h a 
secret comer of Southern Lefce- 
lond.Tel:01 6396 38475 

AVAIL UAY/SUUMB1 non smoking 
cottage for 6. Nr Loweswaier. 
(01788) 824515 

LITTLE LANG DALE Cl 7th eottege. 
Sips 8. Avafisbla JuLAug TU 
(01457) 762695 OT (01539) 

437884. 

CRUUMOCK WATER. Warm, com- 
fortable cottage. Sips & CH, Open 
fire, fovefy views. ETB 3 Keys 
commended. No pete. June, Aug, 
SepLTM. 01900 85243. 


Northumbria 


NORTHUMBRIA'S welcome Cot- 
tages. Pets. Bnan. luel Inc. Many 
toss man El 50 p/to Oct- April 1W. 
01736702317 

SUPERB COTTAGES. Northumbria. 
Yorks Dales. Lakes. Peeks. Sykes 
Cottages (01244) 345700. 

CHOOSE FROM 3 DO collages. 
Northumbria HaOdey Cottages 
01200 444070 Ref. UD 601 

BAMBURGH urge house overlook- 
ing castle, E3W-850 pw. 5 Key 
commended. Weekend breaks. 
Telephone (019tl E3280S8 

(otfce). 

COR8RIDGE charming 3 bedroom 
cottage. Central Moating, sleeps 4, 
0191 232 0056. 


Scotland 


■CONSULT THE EXPERTS' 

Over 3.000 self-catering 

properties in all areas 

from IuAUt> houses to 

*. croft cottages. 
( |6?.' Write or phone 

for brochure: 



30 Frederick Sl 
E dinburgh EH2 2JR 


Country Cottages 
in Scotland 

Exceptional holiday 

properties in rite most 
beautiful areas of Scotland. 
FREE t* PACE BROCHURE. 

Ring (01328) won 

QUOTE S4M(aiHn) 



SCOTLAND’S WELCOME Col- 
lages. Pete, Bnan. luel Inc. Many 
lass then Cl SO p/to Oct-AprS. 
Colour brochure. 01756 702213 

EDINBURGH, pretty ftaL alps 4. 
Available May la Ocl 0131 323 
0747. 

DHYKBL Near Loch Lomond, Ideal 
spot. Rat sips 2-3, El 50 per mek 
Apr-QcL 01 B7738Z 468 afler 7pm. 

NW SUTHERLAND Crofl cottages 
by ite see Irom Clio pw. Few 
dates at halt price. 01507 496003 

ISLE OF MULL Tobermory. Luxury 
bungalow. Sips $ Avail tar holiday 
lee. £275p*.Bred*v»1U (01888) 
302276. 

EDINBURGH, nice City centra ftaL 
sleeps 6. Tel: (0131} G58 1084. 


Suffolk 


NR SOUTHWOLO. Enskite B&B In 
tranquil Cloth Imse. Bargain 
breaks |r r75pp. 01966 6731 f 7 
SUFFOLK HERITAGE COAST Durv- 
wIcfMNaar Sornhwofcl) period eoF 
tage. Peaceful countrywfe. 5 mms 
walk saa. Sips 6. Tel.01454 
78288ft also cottage tor 2, Gimllar 
tocrifon. 


Sussex 


SEDLESCOUBE. Nr Battle. Brtqk- 
wall Hotel Tudor Manor. 
5pnng/Siimmer breaks Any 3 
(rights £90 pp DB&a 3rd m accom 
tree, pay only £2S dinner & break- 
fast KS/pooL Tei (01424) B702S3. 


West Country 


WEST COUNTRY Welcome Ou- 
tages. Pets. Unen, luel Inc. Many 
less than Cl 50 p/w 0ct-Apr1L 
Brotfoure TeL 01 7S6 702216 


Wales 


A superb selection oi quoity 
chotoOef c dbjft h tfe 
Pembrokeshire Coori Notooa! 
Pork. Al properties fornrjhed 
to (he higheri standards. 

Phone non for free colour brochure 

01239-881397 nriw 



BRECON BEACONS/ 
BLACK MOUNTAINS 
NATIONAL PARK 

Over 100 self tearing enters, 
woe sleep up la 30. Many less 
than £230 per week high season. 

01874 676446 



E*!51 

Eitfa 


QCAUTV; AFFORDABLE BREAKS 

^£35 

Oat cf Torquay ’i premier hotels- Banxfftd 


’outdoor poob , j 
Jk sterna room and award \ ' 

ABBEY LAWN HOTEL 

For me hdonariioa ft 6ce colow broduae phone 

01803 299109 

AA*** RACtoA* ETB< 


m 



SNOWDONIA COASTLINE. Lie yn 
pentteuta na-fode and counhy 
cottages, caravans to taL Nefyn 
Hois- (0756)720674. 

TENBY , Sauodeteoot & Pam- 
brokeshire. 400 kxfividual sett 
catering homes near beautiful 
beaches teWcowlrysida. Frank B 
moon. Dap) 79. St Julian SL 
•fenby. 01834 84SQ00 (24h«) 

COAST ft COUNTRYSIDE . Colour 
brochrav of 500 termhouaas/cot- 
tagae throughouf Wales. All tourist 
board fospacted/graded. Wales 
HoftfoyS (D1 686) 635267. 

BEAUTIFUL colour brochure of 
quality properties around the 
sptefKBd Welsh coast, log fires. 
Unen provided, pets welcome 
free. Q uality Corteges. 01348 
837873 

SELF CONI ANNEXE to let. CH. 
bedsit, sips 2 , shower m. kft, 
splendid views, walking country. 
Md Wales. £80PK 01547 560332. 
From May 1. 

GOWER AMAZING VALUE bargain 
break, fdyflle 3 crown ITBiC farm- 
house. En- suite Oiner B&B, only 
CIS-SCL Lie bar. log fires. WNch7 
bast B&B Bruch. (01792) 700717. 


Yorkshire & The Dales 


HAWES, WENSIEYDALE. 40 Coun- 
try Corteges. Pets welcome. 
Broch. 01B69 667 654 

YORKSHIRE DALES Welcome Cot- 
tages- Pats. Brent, tuef Inc. Many 
leas than £150 p/w Oct-Aprfl. ToL 
01756 702209 

SUPERB COTTAGES. Ybrio Oates, 
Northumbria. Lakes. Peaks. Sykes 
Collages (01244) 34570a 

YORK UP TO 60% OFF. ALL facKI- 
ttea. Brochure. Haworth Court 
Hotel 01904 425156 

YORKSHIRE DALES, Moors. Coast, 
Peak & Lake Ostiia. Over 200 
selWcaL cottages. Btostrated 
Brochure. Holidsy cottages York- 
shire. Wstor St SMpton. BD33 
1PB (01756) 700672. 

GLAISDALE STONE Cottage, sips 
6. nr Whitby. Waftera paradise, 
Detafis 01206 577949. 


Corsica 



An ktaad of spectsctesr moantain 
Pteks, frograet pine forests 
crystal d«w rfvm. wMtffsfis 
and boantifel sKhated taeadMS. 

Small & Friendly Auberoe 
Motmtain hire Secret Rettesti 
Seadtdde Villas and Apirvrxurts 
Clastic Hoteh FIv -drive Cycling 
517 tontolr Road. London W6 BOH 
*nxim «r>wo 


0171-385 8438 


Corsica 



orsica. 

Hotels & apartments on 
the unspoilt fragrant hie. 

Rihg (01242) 240310 for our, 
“Corsica' brochure. 



WB Htedwi (IFQ. QwsKam GUO Wl 
S1UPLT CORSICA. ITie most bsai 
tfhd island bn tha Uadtterraneai 
W0 ofiarvOas wllh poofs, seaakj 
cottages, stylteh hotels, mountal 
aubarges, an Island Wandenn 
proffamma and Bowcl wafldng 
pateOng h olda g . OiBT 895 93z 

ABTAV1337 ATOL 1922 ATTO. 

- Don't forget 
to mention tfife 
Independent % 
when replying to i. 
^adverts . 


€ 
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Independent and Independent on Sunday 
readers book Self Catering holidays. 
418,000 of our readers stayed in a rented 
villa, flat or cottage on their holiday last year! 

(TGI 1935 GROSS! 

For only £4-12 a tne inclusive of VAT (approx. 4 words per line), you can 
advertise your holiday home and fiD those vacancies throughout the year. 
Your advertisement will appear in the weekend section of The 
Independent on Saturday and/or the Review section of the Sunday paper. 


OlSStNpAY!:^^ 




ALL YOU HAVE TO DO... 

Either call Tina Prince on 0171 293 2607 Monday to 
Rriday between 9.30am - 550pm. 

or 

Fill in and return the coupon below stating the 
wording you require and your payment method. 
Payment can be made by cheque or by 
Access/Vjsa/AmericaD Express/Diners Card. 

PRIVATE ADVERTISERS ONLY 


Insertion Dates: 

Classification: 

I enclose a cheque for £..... .....made payable to 

{£4.12 & line per Insertion. £3.53 IT both Saturday & 
Sunday ore used) Newspaper Publishing Pic 
or debit my 

Acces^Viaa/Amex/Dinera account by L 


Card No: 


Your Details: 


None 


Address... 





Signature: 


Fill in and send to: Tina Prince.Travel Team, Classified Aiivertisi^Thelt^ependent, 
One Canada Square. Canary Whai£ London E14 SDL. 


-t-LLU I I I I i I I 1 I I I I i l I 1 I I i : , | 
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For advice oi more information, please calllina Prince 
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Tel: 0171 293 2222 


travel • overseas 


Fax: 0171 293 2505 


Overseas Travel 


Overseas Travel 


Overseas Travel 


Overseas Travel 


Go Away . Go Budget • Call 0645 60 60 60 pa^ 9 U 

'.local call 'a:-"- £=r 3HG Vsr: RetTtS; 








MADEIRA 

[LJj FROM ONLY £249 1|| 

B3 EXCEPTIONAL VALUE FOR a WEEK'S If*®? 


I Li l FROM ONLY £249 

B3 EXCEPTIONAL VALUE FOR A WEEK'S 
L a » K J HOLIDAY ON THE FLOATING GARDEN ““ETA 
OR THE ATLANTIC 

THE HOTELS 

We have chosen some of the best 3. 4 & 5 star hotels on the 
teioid rorlheir locaBon, lacSfes and Mandy atmosphere 

INCLUDED IN YOUR HOLIDAY PRICE 

Return fights from Getwtek end Manchester to FunchaL 
7 ns accommodation In twbi room at the hotel of your choice. 
Buffet breakfast each day in the hotel. Transfers rn Madeira. 
Tne service of our representatives on the islarki 
EXTRA WEEB8 Also available at a snail supplement 
departures THROUGHOUT IMMUNE 
For a Full Colour Brochure and 
Further Details Please Call 

Telephone (01452) 381888 
ATLANTIC HOLIDAYS LTD 

25 Brunswick Road, Gloucester GL1 1 JE 


Take Of[ 


Cathay Pacific 


Go Budget 

far :;ie r.e'.H jar rental :js?eas .jminri its -r.-nr.ti' 


1 Holland From 

£176. 

j C«siifct*ci’rs iVom 

£152 

' Israel from 

£169 

Turkey from 

£225 

Morocco from 

£235 


m Pnera arc per week toed on wnflcti car poop and ractode 
QW-TP1. SLt {USA oohk p H OTM u n ctiea and m J a w ed 
mikaigE. Offer subject n> proainbcntrt or anshbafev wbiefa nm 
be muneted. Budget s normal icrma & nmdnvn of renal apply. 
AirpOR advice charges may apply. Rater mnt be prcpaal. 
Adtancc booking J walking days. Far r tscmmim and other 
iafotinanon call the abuse number <» ynur oaaei igenr. 


Ollier 

CALL Gf>25 60 60 60 




I ’T; EE ITS 

i~ Cs£, 


3c fiCur aC Seta! 


mm 
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• Top scheduled artnes. Ij 
■Ben stopover dura If 

- ftt East. USAS man. g 
•Idneofin adond to your S 
owwoto. | 

•CarKampcflafthoe.air.rad j 

A roach paisa ? 

•Arawmodsdro bran budget ' 

to koury Open 7 day* 

Moo-fri Saot-Tpra SatSwi Sam-Spai 

12 Hfgh Sdcm. Mnc HMS. GU3« UNI 

* J 71 - 375 TIW Strand. Imdoa WQR Qlf I 


m -jss 


Tired of die long 
whiter? 

TVy n waflangboBdsjrm Cnees; 
you could go erai nod week or 
dating May to Cnete, Sunk 
CUos or Qpirtkssa A Un 
Small patties, escorted oaf? I 
mStmg bohdxy*. lowly country, 

i nt n u e t i i^ wttu gaa rtprrng 

flowexs, tsvajus, irtsnn and ad 
tUqpGnt You should com 

Tty one. 

Fa- ■ fondue d or fa awr. 
RAMBLEBS HOLIDAYS 
Beat O, Welwyn Grattan, 

• ALSdPQ 

„ Til 01107 mm 

IlMili Frac 01707 333276 


« AMSTERDAM 
BRUGGE 


Budget 

Holidays 
wilh Style 


Cadogan Travel have 
46 years experience 
in operating qaaiily 
holidays to the 
foflowiag countries: 
GIBRALTAR, 
MARBELLA, 
LA MANGA, 
VALENCIA, 
MADEIRA, 
MOROCCO, 
TUNISIA, 
MALTA, GOZO, 
COMINO, 
CYPRUS, 
BERMUDA, 
JERSEY A 
GUERNSEY. 

OUR NEW 
BROCHURES 
INCLUDE: 
•SUPERB selection 
0f3,4A5star 
hotels A s/catering 
apartments. 

• DAILY scheduled 
flights from most 
regional airports. 
•FREE 


I DB» Iran 

Pit. 

OwUli h raiaiwdraeolw W B u rra* 
cedhwlnllyoinh. 

IS 0990 143219 

euR<$>dne& 


discount card, 
private taxi 
transfers and 
guidebook. 

•FABULOUS chad 
discounts. 

m MANY NO single 
supplements. 

• FLEXIBLE 
durations front 

3-56 nights. 

• CHOICE tf 
honeymoon 
resorts. 

■ EARLY booking 
bonus on selected 
resorts. 

Con FREEPHONE far 

die brocket* ofyner choice: 

0800591281 


ItfTAVTBW AUBL 071 1 


& 
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Hong kong 

FOR ONLY 
£499 RETURN 



France 


France 


Motorail "' m 

Cheaper , quicke 


i \ pv; f» it 

»g - Tf. 


! 1 1 1 1 1 11 










Lyicturesque 
x French cottages 

Many with pool. 

Ring (0 1 242) 240 3 1 0 for our 
"Co rage' brochure. 



City Breaks 


Paris & 
Brussels in 
a flash by 
EUROSTAR 


W 


~Q- 

' Q'ty breaks 
through the 
Channel Tunnel 
now featured in 
our exciting 1996 
brodiure; available 
by return. .. 
Write or phone 

TIME OFF 

Freepost 

• .. Loadoa- 
SW1X7YY ’ 
0171-235 907ft 



m 


Tkke Off 


nuny amn pools • cosapni ■ Suboh 
- ApidJMnis -Fun *t KMdx 
- UoMe Mobk • M A BfMMasts 
. Spaad HaM HoMtyt • 

■a Siwcial Fmtv R*m * 

Fim 2M pg Coloixr Brodwni 
Tot: 01484 682503 
Fax: 01484 «»5a52 

ALORS1 QUAUTY HOUSES &«Oai ! 
In South Wo* Franc* at MRsOta . 
pdew. FiamophDo. tendao 1 
01539 431 B60 



Unbeatable 
Dover -Calais 
Fares From 

£40 

5-day return for a car 6 up to 
9 people — travel in April. 

01304 204 204 

Book 48 Hn in Advance. Credit/Charge Cards 
only. Subject to avallabiliry. New bookings only. 

I ^seafranceBI 

YOU'RE IN FRANCE HE1| 

BEFORE YOU LEAVE DOVER. HIk 


SUMMER I 


with NtmeUes Frontieres 
Bank Holiday Specials 


|’\RIS JIY I'l KO.STAR 


WISH ROAM 15V AIR 

mmm zw 


WOUVeLLES FROWTiERES 

0171 629 7772 



Eastern Europe | 

PRAGUE, VIENNA. BUDAPEST and 
Skttstfa. Canknl panxtons, holQk 
& apt*. Ccoehan (D1706) 823689. 

PRAGUE A BUDAPEST: hotate, 
opts, Czech oonntry cottaQM. 
HungnTtan Lafceetae howls. 
Bridgwratsr Blanks ABTA 3927X 
| ATOL 1345. 1M 0121 586 B64S 

PRAGUE/BUDAPEST/CRACOW. 
Hotels tm ElSpppn. FBghtt hn 
£159 (Aganfa ATOi. 4CB3]. Uokx- 
htfl toura A coi mby cotte gaa loo. 
Auto PWn 01543257777. 

If you wish to advertise 
in this section please 
telephone the Travel 
Tteam on 0171 293 2222 


\l 
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Discover the splendours 
of Frame on foot, by bike, 
or by canoe (with your 
bags moved for you]. 
Comfortable traditional 
hotels with fine regional 
food and wines. Ring now 
for our 1 02 -page colour 
brochure. 

Ate*™* 


iissm 


Special Interest Holidays 


A 
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Special Interest Holidays 


Walking Holidays 


l k IcmcIits in sin. ill 
i;rouj> .uiunuiK' 
hoiul.u s woiLlunlf, 

\\ iili out 20 
v c. n s vs pci lvnci 
c hoosv I; <>m i 
(lilt; TVlll V > 1 1 »» Ihii cs. 

Exodus 




) >81 S 77 2717 
24 Hour 
Brochure Lino 


Independent 
ng. from the leisurely 
the challenging, ftom ' 

Cotsvvolds to KanchenjunT 



TakeOff 


S JOURNEY 
LATIN 
AMERICA 

MHN AUEMCAN 
FRAVEL WBOALBT 
lAOswndtobat 
OMik,landwmaO 

■wdifa? 01817470315 
IwhiIWee 01817473108 
UraWafkacOHl 832 1441 


f&RIQi 

X ' sz&s 

MS Adventures 

HU hckdvNMtofe- 
Mff\ •taraaaa-Baniaa*- 
1 -ZirtatM'KRVs- 

Y \ .jSK- 

Call far colour frrurfurr 


small group exploratory holidays 

GREECE TURKEY MOROCCO 
France Spain Portugal Azores 
Bulgaria Romania Slovakia 

Qrigirraladventures! CuftnraJ journeys, rambles, tit 
rates, cycling, treks and river Journeys. 

PUISI 170 tours, treks and safaris in 
I Africa, Middle East Asia, Australasia and yfrjnj 
the Americas. Free colour brochure. « GjjX* 

I Explore Wtoildwitfe (IN), 

I Aktosbot QU111LQ • - 1 

'it 01252 344161 jKkSSfg 

i Boreiwii atolnd. asag aito 


EfVPT 

Israel Jordan Syria 
Lebanon Turkey Greece 

Active & adventurous journeys 


EXPEDITIONS 

£8 01373-82661 l2&n 

wasBaor-* 

«UT iONMD C0MM7 


AND HOP ON 
TO BANGKOK, 
SINGAPORE, 
BALI, PENANG, 
CEBLJ. . . 


c: 


S The Experience of a Lifetime! 

♦ Track the elusive Snow Leopard 

♦ Save Borneo's precious Rain Forests 

♦ Search for Dinosaurs in Montana 

♦ Record India's vanishing festivals 

p *'4 For deads qf kow to join these exciting expeditions 
Telephone: 01865 311600 please quote IN 
Beccxuse+ofliorrow's world »vaeds yo« today 



WM 
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E and (icfccn bned br 14te Mail F in mfeiccr do Gpieanu opgravtl aad 

Belgium I 


Call for a brochure 

0181742 3049 (24hrs.) 

14 Barley Mow Passage, London W4 4PH 



Okavango 
joors & safaris 

Simply the best for : 
s BOTSWANA 
ZAMBIA 
ZIMBABWE 
NAMIBIA 
SOUTH AFRICA 
TANZANIA 
Tefc 0181 343 3283 
Fax: 0181 343 3287 
fra Gadd House 
pa j Arcadia House^* 

1 1 London N3 2TJ 


Austria 


IN A BEAUTIFUL Alpha nOags, bin 
tanawwa 5 Steztwu 3 bdnn pri- 
vate tnusa 01623 86DBSa 


VIETNAM, Burma. ThsHand, Laos 
and Cambodia. Eaoortod unaH 
Toup Bara, plua taSor-mada ttto- 
atarlaa. For fetandhii paraonal aar- 
vtca eaB IndoeMna Travel 01B1 
9S5 8280. ASIA VI 337 ATOL 1822 

NEW FOR 1896: BOO Ways to dis- 
oovsrEurapa.Ooansofindapan- 
dantanHig •“! cjrcDnfl hoftteya, 
Qufdad opUons toa Camtaftable 
hotels and begs moved for you. 
IbseanK trotend. Cmdca and kite 
more bsskte*. TW Headwater 
(01606) 428aL ATOL 3*12 ATTTX 

BORED WTTH THE BEACH? Our 
1996 brochure oners you every- 
tteng (ram paraglldlnB tn Austria 
as ratting in Zrababwa Noofoad- 
anoa nacassary, small croups, 
axceffard sarvfoa, great food. TM , 
Stories (01932) 252002. 


c Ancient Qty and Antiques. 

Tongeren, daring back co the 1st century BC 
j and the oldest dry in Belgium, is nor only rich 
' < in history bur also antiques. It has die second 
' largest antique and flea market in Europe. 
i • Take a shore break at the 4 star Ambiotd for 

: x 

"■ just £139.50 pp (excludes travel) and you’ll 
: ; enjoy the best of the old with all die comforts 
V " of the new. 

Call Go Belgium on 0171 491 1444 or see 
•; your Artac ‘Vodrichoice travel agent (call 0500 
■; 757737 to find the nearest). 


Holidays Afloat 


Boating u; 

France 



DORDOGNE our super FarrMwe la 
FWy Bqppn, Slpa 64 + ML Bfces 
providad. Vtowa, golf, walks, 
swimming. Ft C160 pw. 0181-746 
4202. 

CYCLE OR WALK Explore na hid- 
den byways oi Franca on foot or 
by bBce. Hotel tours with luggage 
transported. Bals Franca 01882 
890685 ATOL 2832 AITO 
CANAL-DU-MIDI VUiago house, 
midst Iflnetvols/ Corbtoras vfcie- 
yards, aqte. dteL Narbonna, 
Barters, Carcassonne, sips B, 
dlahK sic . pool. Mndy gantens. 
Hay. June 22-July 20 h. £300 pw, 
pis A deteBs (00 33) 68 43 25 ia 
DORDOGNE, NEAR RIBERAC. 
DeUgnthS rural cottage, garden, 
panoramic views. Rtox swtm- 
mtog. pool at RJbcrac. £120- 
150pw.1U (01483) 414067. 
LOT/DORDOGNE Charmingly 
restored farmhouse. Vary wsN 
equipped. Sips 10. Lge pooL 
■foble tonnte In bam A badminun. 
Avail 6/20 Jly 5 31st Aug/14tli 
SepL GBly Vhrrow 0191 8749513. 
CHATEAUX REGION of Loire. 
Designers o arag e s with pools. 
Walk shops, gorvwimi- Brochure 
01468839915 

SW FRANCE 3 luxury properties 
wtti pools, sip 73&10. AU dues. 
£300-1 100pw Tel/Fax 0033 
53234255 

BRITTANY FfnJctnro- Houses of 
chemcnr 5 cheim tor iamlllae on 
and near lovely beaches. Linen 
Induafve. Forty dOscounis. La 
Franca das vmagaa. Tel: 01449 
737678. 

TARN. 3 Gltos, sip 10/20. 40 acres 
private torast/lake. 3500-4000 FF 
PM. tm (0033) 6341 BZ72. 
DORDOGNE COTTAGE In rural sal- 
Ong. Sleeps 6. £250 pw Jidy/Aug. 
W Jane Hanks (01747) 81 1051 . 
DORDOGNE: 20 Km Hem SartaL 
OW collage on HBUp- Very 
peaceful location. Large pool, 
sleeps 5, co mp letely equipped, 
Unan foduelve. May-Jun-Sapt, 
4000 F/W- Juty-Aug. 5300F/W. 
ftt (0033) 51303512 
FRANCE. LOIRE REGION. 
Dotecfwd Age house, sleeps 6, 
horn £150 per week. DetaHs 
■AsAcam, 0033 53907785. 
CEVENNES, SOUTH FRANCE. 
FamBy house In small MBsIde 
IwnfoL Sbady garden, rtwr s*rtn>- 
mfog nearby. 2S00H pw. Avail. In 
August, E nglish spoken. (0033) 
667B8681 

AUGUST AVHULAMUTV CORREZE. 
Sedudad vSto, own pool, sips 6. 
E7B0 per tWgM. 101 81) 650 7B62 
ATLANTIC COASX Nr Roysn. Sea- 
side house, sips 6. pod. tonnfa on 
sbs. beaches. 0033 53201439. 
HOTELS: Provence, Pyrenaea, Dor- 
do^ie 5 Alpe- 10 days fcn £S49pp 
tacterry. Auto Pten 018 * 8 257777. 
PYR0IEES PLUS - GSaa. Hotels. 
Discover mountains & lakes near 
tuned Spate. 01 373 46321 7 
LOT Near Rocamadour. peaceful 
oottage In lovely country, sleeps 
4». superb vtowa. El 2 tWneo pw 
■W. (0181) 50 6059. 

DORDOGNE 20 mli» Bergerac, 
country h*e, whh pool, super Bd- 
Ung^lps 10. Jd, Aug. 0122S 
46S54 

DORDOGNE VALLEY, BeauWul 
stone lannhousa with pooL 
Bvpertt location nr Uatflaval SartN 
and Domme, In the Golden Trtfav 
gle. Steeps 2- IB. Brocb. 01548 
657971. 

LOT/DORDOGNE Cnutnry houaaa 
afl wtth own pools. 50% discount 
for sacond week booked In High 
Re a s on. Pay In Strang. Brocfare 
Ml KMQFISHER HOLEAYS, Pater 
Aktooa 00 33 53 40 71 13 or Fax 
0033 53 40 7471. 


Don't forget 
/ to mention • 

■ . The Independent ■ 
when replying to 
■-.^adverts 


Overseas Travel 





TW lUGfC OF SKYROS Hofidays 
ter rated, body A spa* aibaaiSSi 
Graak kteM of Skjna. Ybga. 1W 
Cbf.B Msis oe.wbxisaiaiB.psy- 
chodroa, dance, bodywork, an 
A toon. Ptewrraa workshops 
. aAh Andrew Owviaa. Sue 
fc»nmn4HogoW»snsaoth- 

D—dpaatooft gra a l Luust n- 
nCy n toc iMu £0171) 2H 30S5.' 
(01 7!) 267443*. 


S.E MALLORCA. Beautiful qnlat 
Roea Hffitop, Saa rtew. pool, qu- 
dan. sfo»6. Bun baactws. From 
ESOOpw. Cafl Has Born 0034 71 
1832S8. Eesnfngs. 

MENORCA Private sfla wtti pod. 
dose Ctatadah A beaches > 
CM, for rffltetfs. Td 01534 
857183. 



Crdinj Biudtii From £263 pp 
includrs 4/5 eaglm bdf board in 3 
and 4 star brack, mapa. bgsp 
ddivoy and cycle breakdown curu. 
Cafl Go Bdgmcn 0171 491 1444. 

Rdda of Gteyi 2 aigbs B&B at 
the Hotel Palace ia Papcrioge 
■aduda "rtc o mr beet, nape of the 
Britah remetata and &rr adaMwaa 


to [*ntyqip)f and plmff of imravg. 

Vra £84 JO pp. 

CiflGoBdpumOITl 491 1444 
Omn dt 2 aiffrn B&B at the 4 oar 
Hold Accra inrhiiVi free wdcraoe 
drink, tramp or noon roseber and 

diacounuoo BBsiT nturia atmctnm c 
Only £99.50 pp. 

OU Go Bdpam 0171 491 1444 


SE.l. 

TO SEINE 
3 HOURS. 
. 059 ; 

-l *i\ l -i Jr-_ “ ‘ v; - 

0800 og So so 


If you wish to advertise in this 
section please telephone the 
Travel Team on 0171 293 2222 
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TakeOff 


TakeOff 


TakeOff 


TakeOff 


Because we think the world of you 

current best buys on the world's finest airlines 


Trcilfindtrs no' 


SIDNEY 

PERTH 

auck^hg 

EifiGKOr 
Hfiflij KOI 16 
5*V?CPE 
r 6'-U 

am i 

TQr’ffl 

DELHI 


£329 £489 
£325 £583 
£352 £615 
£193 £296 
£237 £435 
£225 £423 
£264 £440 
£297 £495 
£286 £545 
£216 £347 


HE# YORK 

90310*1 

FLORIDA 

LOS AfSGELES 

'All FnrfiClSCQ 

TChOHTO 

VANCOUVER 

CA=4S6£4fJ 
MEXICO CITY 
^THMhUDU 


£115 £175 
£129 £189 
£159 £245 
£195 £239 
£195 £245 
£138 £234 
£279 £279 
£173 £3 2B 
£253 £352 
£265 E473 


arr rat Fdirni 


TRAIL 




JOHANNESBURG £249 £415 

CAPETOWN £307 £512 

HARARE £297 £495 

NAIROBI £145 £249 

DUBAI £164 £274 


ERS A- 


.) surcrar^f h>f credit cai^ por.ir.u.iLi 

^Sdeattention to detail 


PARIS £45 £69 

MS1ENQAM £72 £80 

NICE £94 £94 

AROUND HIE WORLD £677 


£307 £512 
£297 £495 
£145 £249 
£164 £274 
£269 £449 
E45 £69 
£72 £80 
£94 £94 


THE TRAVEL EXPERTS 


Tailor-make your own trip; 

Manchester/London - Saigon - Australia - Hong Kong - 

Manchester/London £689 


Dubai £274 return with KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 


plus discounted guality accommodation per room per night Jrom 


AUSTRAL* 35 - £31 * AFRICA £37 * PACIFIC £42 ■ ASIA £30 

USA CAR HIRE FROM £13 PER DAY • CALL NOW FOR OUR NEW WORLD DIRECTORY ON 0171-938 3366 


Aii CJf' , sfW3I JUC 030* on Mo"-S3: 9-&C-T1 • 7 rrjrs n ?p~ • S-fl II b.i" 


.. CRUISES. 


HOWS- CAfi /fffe 





FLIGHTBOOK ERS 


rr:tish wnwavi 

Nbiflm CF>TKE 

3! our Umfcin JOW 

17' ;;j ~~‘:vr. r Mr ‘til 

OPEN 7 DAYS 

OTISfMAN'SBnflIJSB 

; 01293 538 300 I 

. ; :( r 7;-a - JOcfl! C*llv | 


0171 757 2444 
0171 757 2000 

0171 757 2222 

SUStVil* 4 *.■£.•. W."-® 

0171 757 24€8 

TOT GAS.’ - i- : 

0171 757 2500 


New York fr £195 
Florida £269 
Los Angeles £240 
S. Francisco £240 
Atlanta £235 


travelling freestyle 

Sydney fr 


SANGkOk 

>■* 45.0 

non-gtep 

HONG kONG 

**425 


New Zealand £679 

Singapore £419 

Bati £440 

Jo’burg £425 

Nairobi £24« 

Rio de Janeiro £439 


-- ‘re ae ?«:-5 (!*■>-■ :;ii ’Wer, jmjsv: L itfcn: sjraenrrts & aw I fiae ajrftetile 




ficcommodaticn • Car Hire • Extended Touring • City Stopovers 
Insurance • Passport 9- Vlga Service • Foreign Exchange • Dedicated Worldwide Dept 
for all this at the nogt competitive prices * much much more contact FUGHTfcOOkEfcS 

CALL FUGHTBOOKERS FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF USA/ AUSTRALIA & FREESTYLE MAGAZINE 

iTcfr*! aayrr: i-r;. E*‘j''T , iJi"t«:..j*-..3/Mi.rlV! , v«*n 


STA TRAVEL 


far ant! 

but WITH OVER 120 BRANCHES WORLDWIDE 
WE'RE NEVER FAR AWAY 



Otr 

tnirsa nrj er. *ae oir: j- r;;-£2lfrt too 


mfr 

Paris 

£56 

New York £180 ! Bangkok £357 

Ham 

£479 

Madrid 

£96 

Boston £189 1 Hong Kong £455 

Brisbane 

£550 

Athens 

im 

Singapore £414 : Nairobi £265 

Auckland 

£512 



M tee iari m J-tM r re selty aive 




London - Singapore ■ Sydney ■ - Auckland - Fqi - Cook Wands - 




TiJvti - Los Angetes ■ London from £695 



i Europe: 0171 361 6161, Worldwide: 0171 361 6261 0161 ss* cm* (Manchester} 

• ACCOMMODATION • CAR HIRE • INSURANCE AND OVERLAND TOURS'. 0171 361 6160 

1 

117 Ea&si Fxid MVL SnCIl rwnptti Rd 51V7. !1 CoodgeSVVI, London 




ST* mi el L-.TOisunnsi ugiEsr line nh sm iih 



n-w Yop.e, (.os ansslcS. tokvo. Bangkok. Sydney. Auckland ... STA TRAVEL 


m 





acations 


Cli'Eff-’M DIFFERENT USA DESTINATIONS FLYDRIVE 
SPECIAL n-EEKEXD BREAKS. BUSINESS AND FIRST 
CUSS FLIGHTS. CALI FOR DETAILS TODiY. 


Lt I ■ J, I >.■ 


205 215 385 N.08LEANS 


W 

5 


295 390 485 


290 390 



0171-828 1137 


LOS ANGELES 255 305 445 WASHINGTON 220 300 385 


WorLcI 

Offers 

•j-rCc rvi i 

LcrwXorv 

I Li^htT rfic-es start 

Vienna 

vl <■ h o n n t-6 b ia rta 



live it with 

TRAVEL 

TRAILS 

More villas, 
more experience, 
lower prices. 
Complete fly/drive 
holidays or flights only. 


IUpFLlW 


FLIGHTS 



VICEROY AIR INTERNATIONA:. 

; 01476 74111 



UEST Worldwide 


Flights Worldwide Rm From' Around the World 


SYDNEY £499 DELHI E339 
PERTH 572 HONG KONG 425 
AUCKLAND 615 BANGKOK 401 
NAIROBI Z54 SINGAPORE 429 
HARARE 454 LANGELBS 239 

{ O’BURG 430 NEW YORK 195 
WBAI 275 TORONTO 215 


H'jMfAummwrnm 


AC'S. i 71 ORL.LITIDE f T PAN S A TI. ANTIC 

1)181-347 3322 I 0181-546 6000 

QUEST WO RLDWIDE TRAVEL LN'EL 

2* '■l't* -tl' : '•»* "sfo SS? I* 1 ,J ‘ *• 



For riivv: and many other 
World Offs* call n> anytime on: 

034 5 222111 

Book by 
lit May’S*. 

All fares aie rcnim finm London, 
mas be -aib^.-ct to limited 
m aiUWiin and travel periods. 

PasnmyCT axis apply. 

For derails and conditions see 
I TV TcIhl-xl pipe 3Bl\ your travel 
agum or Uriruli Airways Travel Shop. 

WeKiD errKS 

__ British Airways 


The worlds tavToiritc airline a 


NICE from 


PALMA from 


AMSTERDAM from 


ZURICH from 


BRUSSELS from 


DUBLIN from 


PARIS from 


PRAGUE from 


EDINBURGH from 


GLASGOW from 


St! British Midland 

Return fares from London Heathrow. 

Contact your loud trawl agent or call tor details on 


034j-5j45j4 


or book on the Internet http (/wwwjflybntishmldland.cam/ 

Special lures available on vcittU-U dries and lluthu 
SohKct <■> araiLibilirr. Travel must mdude a Sarunln nieh< sur 
Rrncnpr taxes will apply 




42-53 Esr- Court Road l- IA 

Ud Hail FlraMs 

isiaitrlic & Euroaean 0171-S37 54ira 

194 fe-sintw High SM'Sf ' Rj 

iatgHElFiighsnUI-SMOTS 

TBSIWIC & Ell 'Pp e3r i £ 1 7 7^^ 

Fire! & Eisiness Class 0171-3M ««_ 

32 . 2 , Tie Priory ^ 

VVofidwide Flights. 0121-236 12 M 

-R Po- Simet • BRISTOL SSI ’HQ 
Worldwide Flights: 0117-929 9000^ ^ 

254-234 Ssuchiehail Street * ®“ s G0W0a ^ . 
Worldwide Flights: 0141-353 2ZZ4 

58 Q^gaie- ^CHESTER ^FF 

worldwide Flights. 01 M-839 

Firs! & Business Class 0181-839 3434 


people think the world of us. 


For Hie real towdoura on worldwide 
travel, Thrifflnders is your aw stop 
travel stop. 

Thriffimlers otters more low cost 
nights to more destinations tiiao 
anyone. Experts in airfares since 
1970, we can tailor-make yoni 
itinerary with op to 65% discount on 
hotels and car hire worldwide. 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE 

TRAILFINDER MAGAZINE 
CALL 01 71 -938 3366 ANYTIME 


AT0L 1458 MTA ABTA6971T1 
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AXERiCZNA BEST OFFERS TO C7ZP.2C0 DESTPiATTO'IS 
HEnTHSO W ■ GATWTCX ■ lEMTECEAH • yjSSHSTES ■ GLASGOW 


ABU DHABI £327 

ACAPULCO £JB 

ADELAIDE CMS 

AL3UQUERQ0E £39 

AMSTERDAM l SB 

ANTIGUA CBS 

Mams cia 

ATLANTA ESS 

AUCKLAND CBS 

BAH £499 

RU3D4QRE £JS9 

SAK3DT IKS 

BABBADO S £39 

MflCELCHA £9 

BEDDfG £43 

BERLIN LIU 

HBMUM £359 

BOMBAY C30 

BORDEAUX £3 

flOSiaS £199 

BRISBANE CMS 

missus c a 

BDCHMEST £23 

BUDAPEST £129 

BOENOS ABBES UBS 

CABINS ■ CSi S 
CAIRO CIS 

CALGARY £299 

CANCUN CXS 

CAPETOWN ESB 

CARACAS £30 

CHARLOTTE £23 

CH ICAGO MB 

cmaMwaT czn 

CLEVELAND £279 

COLOGNE £ 7S 

COreKHAGEN £ (9 

DAUASror £23 

DABJDSALAAME3B 
DARWIN £533 

DELHI £23 

DENVER £279 

Dsraoir £23 

DUHAi £299 

DURBAN £938 

ENTEBBE £(23 

FAR O £ » 

fSANDW £ 3 


FREEPOST £23 

H£AUDB2DA££ KB 

FTMTEB S £249 

{2REl« £ IS 

G8ABDCA7MAR C2S9 

GBQHDA £23 

EUSQRG Eld 

BANOYES tm 

HARARE £40 

HAWSir £449 

SUGEDBG £449 

HOUSTON £279 

ISTANBUL EISS 

nasamui ex 

man £449 

JOBUBG £29 

EARSASCOT £29 

KARACHI £23 

Z7DHMARDU £49 

BBGSnMT £29 

EOUALDUPUB £479 

LAGOS £28 

LARRACA £/S 

LAS (EGAS £279 

uaotf c d 

LOS ARCHIES £23 

LUSAKA £43 

LQEHBOtBG £09 

mas cm 

MATHS) £9 

Malta £19 

MAMA £83 

MASSEUR £159 

wunmus £93 

MLLBOUHHE £649 

KWHS £39 

Mmcoctrf 1X3 

MIAMI £23 

IttM £9 

MKHCAPOLB £28 

MQNTcCOBAY £29 

MQNTPD153 EIS 

Moscow m 

MOOCH C 8 

MranEBEKZ an 

ittfus era 

NAffQffl £23 

waraiE fie 


wi.ctan {39 

moaams eeb 
mmxK era 
JKT £ 8 

□PORTO £ 3 
OBLARDO £19 
OSLO £18 

RUB £ S 

PERTH £649 

RSUDELPEH £U 
J9QEN2T £29 
PISA £10 

un aaBCH Em 
PQDUH7 £23 
mm 1 03 

nmmm Em 

B/WGB tm 
RDDEIABEOO £49 
SOME £19 

wriman tm 

SAHAHKKD CSS 
SAV DIEGO £279 
SUfSiUCKO £20 
SKBim £30 
SABODONBCO £23 
SAOiWn £43 
SABAsan tm 
STATUE £23 
SKMPOBE £23 
SZ10US £» 
SI LUCIA £28 

srocmaur era 

SHBET £48 

vam £2<9 

TAKER £13 
TH.AV7V Cl 9 
TOBAGO £29 
TOCO £43 

TDBGURO £19 
1O0KXB C 3 
T5URDUTEB £29 
VESSZ £ 9 
mm £ 9 
m asAN fio 
KHHHGTEUT £19 
BBmO fBECTfa 
1CTTO £29 
ZLHCK £ 3 


fllFIBST’ BUSINESS •PBEMm'ECONMT C LASS TO Om 
2OODESWUnaNSANDSAVZUPIUS0%QNAMZBJCAXX$ 
lAVOUBIIEABLffiS, BOIELSAND CAR RENTALS 


Mg 0171 637 78531 * 


'AMERICANA BEST WORLD BUSINESS CLASS OFFERS 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 



Tr— *^«-w BMtaH!— i«w»coau »i m il»U5A« CAM M» HBOCO » H MM« 
CAHBBEMt * EDB«»E * WDD1£ EAST * ffBCA » OltEttT * AUSTOUJlsa 

ml ms urns nc snom mt uanor obodiul ruts wu. nan uc mater 
rarrmsmMtD!VFa»GiamrEB0D3 ummsit PEJtmoBX. 

ir-tr 1 c-k*-k-tr-K* >171 07 4Un:#»W BBSOTSS 
flMEMCANA VACATIONS Wf 0171 KM3DSS:rBSTIU5S 
' — OI7li377M3=Alg gm5 

..I.HU-H OPEB fSlWi H B17IBW04»8c9STaFng 
uZituffi 7Dm fcttlSd w) Bin tutMirnusnu: 



j 
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TI YA'O TRAVEL 


DIRECT SCHEDULED AIRLINES FARES FOR MAY ISC TAXES 
NEW YORK 214 J O HA.YVESB l"RC 599 

LOS ANGELES M9 NAIROBI 3« 

KJLUMPUR 5W B vNCKOK 49S 

BEIJING 449 DELHI 39fl 

♦* WASHINGTON DAILY NON <TO? C" JUS-2 1 * AUG --OI 
CovpfTrmT Fabd- to all & st-TareA" DtNn.JiR , .''“ 

. _ . FOR FRtir.mv Lticet-t 5zjr.:tE Gui 


OW BTN 

AMSTERDAM 43 63 

ATHEKS 72 106 

FWA.SKFVKT S3 94 

DUBLIN 3S 49 

MUNICH 48 91 

SOLAN 67 IIS 

MADRID 68 94 

NICE 48 91 

PARIS 28 S4 

ROME 88 128 

-**»> wBiifimmvuuii 


TUSCANY 

UMBRIA 


& COASTAL REGIONS 
IN ITALY. 

Private VOlas. Farndrousts 
& Apartments with S. Pools 
some with T. Coarts Tor the 
Independent Traveller. 
Also Apartments in 
Venice, Florence & Rome. 
Excellent priceVkoowlolR* 
A service as we deal iDrwlj 
with the properties' owwera. 
Phene for frvt brodrare 


TUSCANY NOW 


0171 272 5469 



LAKE COMO 


A TASTE OF TUSCANY: VHlas, cal- 
lages & apt*. For brochures call 
Tailor-made To ura on 0181 291 
1450. 

IDYLLIC ITALY Countryside to 
Coast dw complete selection. 
Bridgewater's Tooce na. (Oiei) 
707 8795 ABTA V7Z78. 

TUSCANY/SKaiY Select properties 
tn mceHem locations, pools sic. 
Col Brochure 01 S394 31120 ABTA 
V7333 

FUTDRIVE TUSCANYUMBFttA. 
Character BBoccom Plus Sicily. 
Cities, Lakes. Highly flexible. 
Stmvil 0181 B47 4748 (24hr) WTO 
ATOLBOB. 


For villa I of 
quality amJ 

nj/mr «r K»r 
brochure 

♦ 

COTTAGES 

to cashes 
01622 
-26883 

♦ 

ru.il W»k 

iv/ hvlniy. w 

VliJilur. Ini 

wn m,r 


APULIA, CALABRIA, SICILY AQO- 
Ban Isles Undiscovered South. 
Hotels, terra, villas, opts, pools. 
Tel. 101694) 7221 93. ATOL 4029 
ITALIAN LAKES. BeaulHul apart- 
ment with garden, done to Lake 
Oita. (0181) 3400009. 

ITALIAN COLLECTION. Tuscany. 
Umbria, Abruzzo & Uarane. Beau- 
tttui tamrhoiKas 8 cottages with 
private pools. Bios island HoMays 
01403 259788. ABTA ATOL 1452 

Arra 

UHBH1A-TUSCANY BORDER. 

Beautllul, restored, stone hum- 
house. Sips & Own pooL 
Secluded. Fabulous 

vtoM-Jua'Sept only 01384 
382457. 

TUSCANY . Traditional cottage, 
aioeps 7. £50 per person, scenic 
views. Tal. (01706) 531621. 
CALABRIA > Our Vila ap& wltn own 
pat». Stunrdng cows baton*. Deal 
dreecgoocf prfoaslOIBf 8S2 SSOO 



CAREFREE 

ITALY 


0X689 841900 



CASTLES 


vims 


Germany 


SIMPLY TUSCANY 8 UMBRIA. IYb- 
dittora! country villa apartments 
with pool and flexible, fly-drive 
hoUdayn featuring charming, (nd- 
matfl hot ate. Plus special Interest 
Ho&daye and short breaks to Fto- 


ABTA V1337 ATOL 1922 AiTO. 
THE LAKES, DOLOMTTES, Tuscany, 
Umbria. Elba 8 staDy- villas, apts 
or hottes at very reas onab le 
prkea. Auto Plan 01543 257777. 
VERY LARGE SECLUDED fanrv 
Muee In beautiful and quiet wri- 
ting north of Lucca, available 
Juna/Juty. 0171 6009433 
UMBMAiTUSCANY BORDER. A 
pretty cottage growing out of a 
sunny hillside. Beautllul views. 
Plano. Sips 4. AvaO now until 21 
June. £300pw. Tel 01625 526807 
CHERRY-TIME IN THE VALPOLk 
CSLLA, ITUiC larmhse. Courtyd, 
terrace, stunning views. Sips 2-0. 
Anil Mayskaia (nun CSOOpj*. Tel: 
01865 247392- 

LAKE GARDA. Beautiful apis, self 
drive or fly-drtva Lakes 8 Moun- 
alns 01329 844405. AITO/ ATOL 


a a&rw pi a oy.vMii m ! 


A Greece Special will be appearing in 
The Independent on Saturday 4th May. 

For more information on this exciting feature, 
please call the Travel Team on 0171 293 2222. 



Greece 




THE INDEPENDENT recommends 
Pure Crete. Spring flowers and 
amply beaches. S/C village 
houses. 1996 Brochure. 0181 
7600879 ATOL 2757. 

SKJATHOS. Peflon, Sfcopefos, 
Alonlssos, Mykonos, Lemnos- 
Superb vMas. apis 3 htls, mosl 
with sea views. Expert 8 friendly 
service frSKathos Havel Lid, now 
in our 18th yv. 0181 9405157 
ATTO. ATOL 1680 

IUOS ISLAND HOLIDAYS personal 
selection at nattrionel houses, vo- 
tes. opts & small hotels on the 
Islands of Ulkaa, MagantesL 
Kefalonia. Zaicynthos. Naxos, 
Paros. Tines, Skiathoa, Skopetos. 
Alonlssos & the PeBon peninsula 
01403 259788 ABTA ATOL 1452 
AITO. 

PAXOS & LEFKADA Inspiring stu- 
dios. apartments 8 vdas. The True 
Traditional Ouaflty Specialists. 
Brochure 01580 765000 ABTA. 
AITO, ATOL 

GRECO FILE 8 FI LO XENIA Escape 
packages. Houses, hotels, Ry- 
drives. tours. 01422 375999 ATOL. 

GRECORLE & RLO XENIA Escape 
packages. Rydrive. Houses, tills, 
tours. 01422 375999 ATOL AITO. 


SIMPLY 

IONIAN 


PAXOS HTHACA _ 
r-ypHALONTA -CORFL 
LEFKAS -ZAKYKTHOS 
MECANISi 
jtoaieacsurih EnxL. 
Pmwe rifle »b 1 i jxmb. hwckjad 
ana/ja tn keartntu nngaat 
leatwoL. Spcrialm purnet, 

MBiiag ml floww boBdfrs. 

0181 995 9323fMta> 


s I 1V1 T> L V 


specialist walnij^jHBtioiij! s 

forom frieadH St tetenmarire 
brodrare piease cdk 

0181 995 9323i24b»i 


um 

jummir molik: 


Scandina\ia 


Poitugal 


XVILL4SX 
/WITH POOLS \ 

’mmwmiismmmr ' 

cosnaumcju 

CETAMKU, BALEARIC*, 


i r < Kyi ■ 


REGIONAL AIRPOBTS 

01223 300234 


LOW COST FLIGHTS 


USA CANADA AUSIRAUA 
NEW ZEALAND SOUTH AMERICA 
CAfflBBEAN FAR EAST 
MIDDLE EAST AFRICA 

THRIFTWAY 
TRAVEL 
0171-4901480 


GERMANY, DAILY tow cost flights. 
(0181) 429 2900. Vtaaf Access, 
German Travel Centre. ABTA 
90685, ATOL 2877. IATA- 

DISCOUNT FLIGHTS WORLDWIDE 

Travel Insurance less 25k.. 
Wingspan 0121-457 6897 1B532. 
AHROWFUGHT Agents lor ATOL 
holders. 01527 524016. Mon-Sat 
Sam-Spm. 


THE INDEPENDENT 

Newspaper Pubfishlng pic 
regrete that although ev«y 
reasonable precauOon is taken, 
no responsdxSty can be 
accepted tor (fights and/or 
accommodation otiered 
through these coJurrms. or any 
loss arising therefrom. Readers 
are advised to take al 
necessary precautions before 
entering into any travel 
arrangements. 



* 


The nuoAer one 
choice lor superb 
v*tt mth poets n 
die Algarve and 
throughout Spain. 


01752 'Trfrni*. 
660777* 


FlYDRIVE NORTH PORTUGAL 
Character Pouoado. Manor Hsa 
BB accom. Also Madeira. Highly 
flexible. Sunvfl 0181 647 4748 
(MhrJ AITO ATOL808. 

THE AZORES tranquH, remote, ver- 
dant islands. Hotels, tours, whale 
watching, cycling. Htghty Itextijlo. 
Sunvfl 0181 847 4748 (24hri ABTA 
AITO ATOLBO&. 

EASTERN ALGARVE. Original Por- 
tugese CotL Sips 4-6, hots, peace 
& quieL Lovely views. 0151 733 
4520. 

VINTAGE PORTUGAL Cottages & 
Manortiousas wtth poots. UnspoW 

North. Mlnho 8 Douro. 01954 
291431 ATOL 2787 ATTO ABTA. 


Africa 


AFRI4SA TRAVEL CENTRE. 

Capetown/Harare/Natrobl. nights 

only, tator mads hofldays. safaris, 
tins! 8 dub specials. For further 
Wo and brochure (0171) 
3888878. ATOL 3384. 

FlYDRIVE NAMIBIA. Game Lodge, 
Guest Farm, hotel acoom. Add- 
ons to the Cape, Botswana, trie 
Falls. Zambia. Highly flexible. 
Sunvfl 0181 847 4748 f24hr) ATTO 
ATOLBQB. 

SOUTH AFRICAN AFFAIR. Cape 
Town. Wlnetands, Garden Route. 
Natal B Transvaal. A unique setae. 
tton ol classic hotels. Game 
reserves and charming home 
aid gardens, Tel D171 381 spy? 


South America 


INOliW/Y 

short hm ths 


Wake up to Norway 


with a Short Break 


Oslo, the Viking 


capital city or Stavanger. 


gateway to the fjord 


country. 


FROM ONLY 

£265 


For bookings and decays caE 


0141 951 8988 

or connct you- local travel agent, j 


MS 


v/.v NORWAY 


Turkey 


Skiing Holidays 


TURKISH COLLECTION Trad It 
Ofloman houses, collage 
hoioia in me beaurtfuf bay 
Gokova. Turfcbuku & Torba. 
Island Holidays 014Q3 751 
ABTA ATOL 1452 AITO. 

S1MPIY TURKEY Personal so. 
from Turkey spectaliets. Pr 
vmas. convened cottages, » 
hotels, tailor made hlnera 
gulet cniWng. Special Inti 
Hotktays. scuba diving and : 
breaks (o Istanbul. For our tm 
& Informative brochure call: 1 
985 9323. ABTA YI337 p 


Central Ame 


DISCOVER COSTA RICi 

ftydrivas staying small t 

lodges, nature reservi 
flmtUe. Sunvfl 0181 
(24hr) ATTO ATOLB06. 


ST. P ETERSBU RG/MOSCOV 
Russia oil the beaten 
Homeetaya/ hotel pactege- 
dal group air fares. I mere 
0181 881 361 2 ATOL 2499 


H f SB 


Ski Canada 
From £29S 

The new Airtours Ski 1997 brochure ii out nc 
with the best value around on slri holidays m 
winter. There arc World Class resorts in Fran' 
California. Italy, Andorra. Austria and Coloradi 
Plus, group discounts (up to J in 7 go f re 
more departure airports and now you can 
the Canadian Rockies from only £299". 

CHECK Out I 11 t. NEW A I R T O U It S 

1777 SKt [.ROCHURI AT TOUR 

LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT OR CALL ' .; . ~^7.. 

01235 824428 



Book Now And Save 1Qq / 0 at (\ Going Pi a 
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travel world 


It’s ludicrous that people stay away 1 



SIMON 

CALDER 


Will the murder of tourists in Egypt do anything to deter British travellers? By Sue Wheat 


T ourism collided fatally 
with terrorism once more 
on Thursday, when gun- 
men massacred IS Greek 
pilgrims outside a hotel 
in Cairo. Long after the 
bodies of the vic tims have been 
flown back to their grieving 
families, Egypt will be paying 
the price of the slaughter. With 
every such tragedy, the frontiers 
of fear shift in our perceptions. 

In the US a few years ago 1 
invited some American friends 
to visit me in England. Their 
response was, “Maybe when 
it’s less dangerous.” It took a 
moment to realise they were 
talking about IRA bombs. “But 
I’ve never seen any trouble.” I 
insisted. They were uncon- 
vinced; I was infuriated by their 
unwillingness to believe me. 

Travelling in Egypt, I could 
hear a similar frustration in 
the comments of the locals I 
met “It’s ludicrous that people 
stay away,” said one Egyptian 
woman on the journey from 
Sinai to Cairo. “Don’t people 
realise these Islamic Funda- 
mentalists are just a minority of 


And anyway, being thought of 
as a kind of touristic version of 
Kate Adie is also quite a nov- 
elty. ‘Aren't you brave?" peo- 
ple had said before T left The 
truth is, the nearest I got to 
intrepid was when I started to 
dimo the pyramids and decided 
it was too much like hard work. 
Travelling to a country that 
others are scared of going to is 
quite a thrilling experience, 
especially when you realise 
you’re not being brave at all. 

The Egyptians arc very wor- 
ried about the effect of terror- 
ism on tourism. In our case, the 
authorities seemed to be so 
intent on making the tour group 
I was with feel protected that it 
was quite a challenge to per- 
suade them that our minibus 
didn't need a police escort on 
the busy h ighway from Alexan- 
dria to Cairo. Wfe did, however, 
give in on our journey to Siwa, 
a remote oasis in the north of 
Egypt This was more because 
of wishing to indulge the 18- 
year-old rookie policeman they 
pushed on to our bus, excited at 
the prospect of being away 


crossing the road in Cairo than 
becoming a victim of terrorism. 
Master what I termed “the 
Egyptian miracle walk" - a 
nonchalant stroll across at least 
five lanes of chaotic traffic with- 
out looking worried or angry or 
speeding up - and you deserve 
immediate Egyptian residency. 

But the trend of targeting 
tourists is not one that should 
be taken lightly. As an Egypt- 
ian friend explains, “The focus 
of attacks on the tourism indus- 
try is linked to the feet that fun- 
damentalists are generally poor, 
young, and . unemployed. The 
fundamentalist movement isn't 
really religious, but feeds upon 
their lack of power and their 
frustrations, through their 
poverty.” And as with tourism 
development in many Third 
World countries, tourism in 
Egypt accentuates the gap 
between the rich and the poor, 
especially when tourism facili- 
ties are luxurious and foreign- 
owned. % visiting very poor 
areas in luxury buses and stay- 
ing at big hotels, which are 
often in poor areas, tourists are 



of being attacked are less than 
those of being run over by a bus 
in England?” 

I could see her point Around 
15.000 people have died on 
British roads since 1991, com- 
pared with two Britons killed by 
terrorist attacks in Egypt. As we 
drove through some of the most 
stunning scenery across the 
desert, past Bedouin men on 
camels striding magnificently 
across the mountain plains, and 
through oases scattered with 
palm trees straight from a 
Hollywood film set, I couldn’t 
imagine a more unlikely place 
to see a terrorist. “You must go 


home and tell people Egypt is 
not dangerous,” her friend, an 
engineer from Cairo added, 
“and we want people to come." 

In one very selfish way, I 
didn't want to do as they said - 
the sight of packed tourist 
coaches trundling through that 
idyllic desert route would cer- 
tainly spoil my vision of Egypt. 


rather than fear. 1 don’t think 
for a moment that we were ever 
in any danger, and I doubt if 
there was anything our baby- 
faced policeman without a gun 
could have done about it if we 
were - but he came anyway and 
seemed to enjoy practising his 
English and guiding us to the 
best sunset locations. 

So given the chance, would 1 
go back to Egypt next week? 
The answer is as clear-cut as the 
response to the following: do I 
want to snorkel in one of the 
best diving locations in the 
world; breathe the air in ancient 
Pharaonic tombs and marvel at 
the perfectly intact hieroglyph- 
ics; visit some more of the 96 
pyramids around the country; 
learn about the ancient Bed- 
ouin culture and journey into 
the dramatic Sinai mountains? 
Tb each, an emphatic “yes”. 

: And do I think I would be in 
danger? On a rational basis, no. 
You should worry more about 


So what can tourists do? Go to 
Egypt, enjoy the culture, the 
landscape and the people, and 
travel in a way that puts as 
much money into local hands 
as possible. If the fear of attack 
leads to the increased ghetto- 
isarion of tourists into pro- 
tected areas, and the increased 
physical and economic mar- 
ginalisation of the people, it 
would certainly be the worst 
t hing for us alL 



Y um. Eat a Bounty bar. book a 
holiday and earn £50 in the 
foreign currency of your choice. 
This is the offer that Mars and 
Airtours have put together. Unlike 
all the other discount deals 
floating around, no strings appeals 
to be attached. You buy your 
Bounty, send in the wrapper, go to 
Going Places (Airtours’ own travel 
agent) and book. No mandatory 
insurance, no minimum spend. 

This offer runs for bookings 
made until the end of the year. So 
try this trick: wait until next 
summer’s holidays are launched 
(which could be as early as July 
this year) and use the voucher for 
one of the loss leaders that the 
tour operators roll out in order to 
put "Holidays from £99” on the 
front of the brochure. With a bit of 
luck, a trip for £49 could be in the 
offing. The last deal I saw as good 
as this was offering free flights to 
America courtesy of Hoover. 

One last tip: the outside of the 
wrappers says “send in two proofs 
of purchase”, but inside only one is 
mentioned. The company says _ 
people sending in one will qualify. 





k 


Foreign Office travel advice for 
Egypt: "Extremists have conducted 
a campaign of violence against the 
Egyptian government since 1992 
and have warned tourists not to visit 
The authorities attach the highest 
priority to protecting visitors. But as 
the latest attack shows, security can- 
not be guaranteed and tourists 
appear, in this incident, to be the 
deliberate target. Visitors are advised 
not to travel by road, rail or river to 
the Govemomate of Minya, unless 
they have specific business there’. 




Tourist boats and feluccas on the Hile 


Photograph: Thierry Borredon/TSW 


T his bounteous offer is more 
generous than the one 
promoted by the makers of 
Aero (it's tough work, you know, 
researching all these chocolate 
stories). If you take up their 
invitation to “float away to 
paradise”, you could find yourself 
spending £108 to save £100. 

Munch your way through four 
Aero bars, and you can save £100 
on a holiday - but only if you 
choose one costing more than 
£700. If this is for two people 
travelling together, you must 
each buy insurance, costing £54 
for a fortnight. By comparison, 
the Independent’s annual travel 
policy (available on 0800 551881) 
costs £78.50 for a whole year. 

Tourists are more sophisticated 
than the travel industry assumes. 
We caught up a long time ago 
with the tired old trick of using 
overpriced insurance to fond 
discount offers. The cumulative 
effect is to make us deeply 
suspicious of any promotions 
offered by travel agents and tour 
operators, and to realise that 
Aero bars can end up costing 
considerably more than 27 pence. 


Terror and tourism 




The fax landed on my desk just as news 
was arriving about the latest terrorist 
attack on tourists in Cairo. It invited me 
on a freebie to the self-styled Turkish . 
Republic of Northern Cyprus. "Because of 
the long-running political feud between 
the two sectors, the North has remained 
virtually unspoiled." Spin doctors in toe 
travel industry are never short of finding 
silver linings among toe clouds of 
international politics. 

The more tourism spreads its tentacles 
into hitherto "undiscovered'’ parts, the 
more it runs into conflict with geo-pditics 
and terrorism. The reason that large 
numbers of travellers are only now 
starting to discover the broad and blissful 
Pacific beaches of □ Salvador and 
Nicaragua is that these Central American 
republics spent most of the Eighties in 
varying degrees of civil turmoil. 

Travellers seeking the new and different 
are attracted to former war zones for the 


simple reason that it takes time for 
images of violence to subside - so there is 
a iag between the end of a conflict and 
the commencement of mass tourism. 

For toe last couple of years, the travel 
industry has talked excitedly about the re- 
emergence of Beirut as a destination. The 
extreme violence rained upon Lebanon 
this week will set back toe tourism dock 
and affect its marry sub-industries. A new 
guidebook. The Traveller’s Survival Kit 
Lebanon, is being rapidly rewritten before 
its publication in mid-May and the line 
"now that peace has been restored" has 
been removed from the back cover 

Although many terrorist groups have 
now latched on to toe political value of 
targeting tourists, the number of British 
casualties of terrorism is tiny compared 
with toe overall risks of travel; a car crash 
in France or malaria contracted in Kenya 
is much more likely to kill you than a 
politically motivated attack But, as 


Britain’s inbound tour operators are 
finding, image is crucial. Bomb attacks on 
London landmarks and double-decker 
buses are bound to deter some visitors. 

It is a grisly truth of travel that one 
after-effect of violence is holidays at 
giveaway prices. A press release has just 
arrived tram leading long-haul operator 
Kuoni. From this week until toe end of 
June, you can fly BA from London to 
Colombo and have a week in a three-star 
hotel for £399, nearly £200 less than the 
lowest BA fare far the flight alone. Bomb 
attacks by Tamil separatists have dented 
toe long-haul travel industry’s hopes for 
Sri Lanka. As this latest offer shews, the 
tourist who follows the tragic course of 
terrorism around the world can cash in. 


v ;• v >vV; -tf-v '• * 


Foreign Office Travel Advice: call 0171- 
238 45C3 or 4504, or consult BBC-2 
Ceefax from page 564 onwards. The 
Internet address is http://vww.fco.gov. uty 


The Wildest Dreams Travel Challenge 


O nly six more days remain for 
you to get set for adventure, 
and bid for your share of the 
world. Hemeken. in association 
with the Independent, is offering 
a travel bursary of up to 
£25,000. 

Who can enter: Anyone aged 
between 18 and 35 - 

How to enter; Fill out an application 


form giving details of your travel 
plans. These will be assessed by a 
panel of experts and a shortlist of 
applicants will be interviewed. Forms 
are available from the special hotline 
number 0171-231 5432; the Lonely 
Planet Internet 

hhtpy'/www.lonelyplanetcom^u; or at 
SXA Travel shops. 

When to enter; By next Friday, 26 


April. Winners will be announced on 
6 May. 

How much is the prize? The total 
bursary is £25,000 and the amount 
awarded to winners is at the judges’ 
discretion. It is possible that one 
exception proposal (say a tour of the 
177 countries where Heineken Export 
is available) could win the full 
amount... 



Don’t go on holiday to America, 
take a Vacation. 
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0 nights from £320 hhimcw 

0 nights from £330 oSSSm 

Hot Lagoon bathing, a eandte-m dinner and dance 
the ntarTtaway In Reyt^avilCa famous night spots. 
Then me bta surprise - hot geysers wicanoes and 
stunning waterfalls just a short 

” • jjoofstep — afl l^ist over2tS hrS flight 

-away. Price Jnc flights, hotel 
accommodation, and local taxes. 

. For the Reykjavik Breakaway . 

brochure call our 24-fir Brochure • 
Line on 01426 933 3S5. Or toe . 
raservatfonaarvllnfomatkmcaflycar 
favourite travel agent or teefendair on . 
0171 38* 5589. 
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FOR VWM FREE London Manchester 

SoowgSl 0171 538 8600 0161 834 0230 


When you want to experience the real America, choose United Vacations. 
Together with United Airlines, flying into over 200 U.S. cities, we can give 
yon the biggest choice of holidays across the U.SA. 

From New York to Nashville, L.A. to Las Vegas, Memphis to Maui, 
Hawaii. From City breaks to Leisure breaks, Multi-centres to Fly-drives, 
Motorhomes to Cruises. Totally flexible, completely tailor-made, we’re the 
choice for America. 

So why just settle for a holiday to America, when you can have the real 
thing, a United Vacation. For more information, or a brochure, call 
0181 313 0999 or see your travel agent. 


ICELANDA1R 
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U United Vacations 


ABTA No.V 5639 


United .Airlines 


ATOL Nt»*J57 
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property 


The gamble for 

MPs in search 

of a newseat 


Some 78 MPs are intending to stand down at 
the next election. Already, their houses are 
appearing on the market. By Rosalind Russell 



T he minister who so famously announced, 
■‘Je nc rfgrvtie rien may live to regret his 
acceptance by Harrogate: property prices 
there are much higher than in Shrop- 
shire. Presently representing Kingston- 
upon-Thamcs, Norman Lamont will be 
fighting Harrogate, which is to be vacated by 
hunt supporter Robert Banks (who owns a flat 
in the London Docklands). 

The former Chancellor sent his CV to a dozen 
constituencies, including North Shropshire, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Kensington and Chelsea, 
Epping Forest and South Cambridgeshire. A 
fit e-bedroom stone-built house with enter- 
taining rooms befitting a man of his stature, five 
miles from Harrogate, will cost £345,000, says 
the aaents Cluttons. Had he been accepted in 
Dudley Fishbum's seat in Kensington, on the 
other hand, he wouldn’t have had to mow at 

all. . „ 

Sir Jem Wiggin. the pro-hanging Conserv- 


ative MP for Weston-Super-Mare who was 
memorably mentioned in Alan Clark s Diaries 
for admitting to “blubbing and pleading” 
when sacked from Government by Margaret 
Thatcher, loudly refused to comment on 
whether he’ll be moving house. 

Successor to the Rt Hon Paul Channon - 
standing down in Southend West after 37 years 
1 will be David Am ess, whose majority in Basil- 
don is a slim 1,480. But will Basildon forgive 
him for defecting, especially since as recently 
as 1992 Amess invited John Major to visit 
“Basildon - the finest and most exciting town 
in the country". He even instigated the I Love 
Basildon campaign. But with Southend prac- 
tically next door, at least he shouldn’t have to 
move house. 

Some never move into their constituencies. 
Greville Janner, Labour MP for Leicester West 
for 26 years (his father held the seat for 25 
before that) has never lived there. “It’s only an 


hour and a half’s drive from my home in North 
London," he says. 

Sir John Harm am stands down as Member 
for Exeter at the next General Election, after 
26 years, to the regret of MPs on both sides. 
He moved into Orchard House, a Grade II 
listed four-bedroom house at Plymtree, Devon, 
at the beginning of the 1983 General Election. 
Unusually, he does not mind talkin g about his 
impending bouse move. 

“It was wet and cold and conditions in the 
house were vety primitive. I’d literally moved 
in with a couple of election helpers,” says Sir 
John, a doughty, if gentlemanly, campaigner 
for the disabled. 

Now restored and extended, it has a draw- 
ing room, sitting room, dining room and large 
study with French doors leading to the half-acre 
garden. And ancient mounting block stands by 
the front gates; roses, clematis and jasmine 
growing over the front of the house, wisteria 


on the west side. The lawns have a lily pond, 
a lilac tree, magnolia, flowering cherries, 
weeping willow, apple and pear trees. Strutt & 
Parker in Exeter is inviting offers around 

£200,000. . , . . , 
“It has low beams and an inglenook, a lot 
of character, and views over open farmland. We 
moved from a bigger Georgian house across 
the valley. I'd lived in the area since I was 
elected in 1971," Sir John says. “A lot of MPs 
start off with the aim of keeping a main resi- 
dence in the constituency and a pied, a terre m 
London. It took me 10 years to realise it should 
be the other way round. One spends most ot 
one's time in London because of the working 
hours - 1 certainly shan’t miss the 10 o dock 
vote! There is a lot of driving as an MP. I once 
worked out I had spent three years of my life 
behind the wheel of a car.” So the Georgian 
house was sold, the smaller farmhouse bought, 
and the main home made in London, in a Vic- 


SirJohn 
Hannam,MP 
for Exeter, 
with figger in 
front of the 
Grate 11 listed 
farmhouse he 
is selling. 

Photograph: 

Tim Cuff/Apex 


torian house in Clapham. “I have a son study- 
ing. music at Trinity College and he fives in thi. 
soundproof penthouse flat, as he plays seven 
hours a day! I have two daughter a siep*>n 
and three stepdaughters - one of whom has foe 
children. So we have a family network m Lon- 
don and will stay here for the next few years 

at least. , 

Sir John and Lady Vanessa intend to rent a 
home in the constituency for the remainder oi 
the term of Government. His seat will be 
fouaht by a local doctor. Labour has tochoose 
a new candidate, having de-selected John 
Llovd because of his alleged involvement in 
pre-integration South African terrorism. 

“I will miss Orchard House, especially as I 
have worked so hard on the garden." Sir John 
says. “Gardening is a respite from London 
political life. I have created a natural spring 
garden, with lots of blossom and flowers and 
shrubs. I will miss that very much." 


Tel: 0171 293 2222 


property • residential 


fat 0171 293 2505 



London Property 


17-18 CIERE STREET 
EC2 


1NEWINNSQEC2 
(OFF BAXEMANS ROW) 


H 



3 Stunning bright 
1,500 sq ft Uve/«vork 
apartments in 
Victorian warehouse. 
Prices from £155,000 


A selection of Loft live/ 
work apartments in 
stylish 1914 Edwardian 
printing works. 

From 1,500 sq ft 
Prices from £135,000 


SEE BOTH OF 
THESE PROPERTIES 
THIS WEEKEND 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 
11-4PM 


STIRLING 

ACKkOYD 


0171 729 7763 


Overseas Property 


SWITZERLAND 

Unrivalled selection of 
old/new chalets and 
apartments from 5FR 55,000 
Studios, 98^00 
1 bedroom, 225,000 
2-3 bedrooms. 240,000 
chalets. Over 80 locations. 

ANDORRA TAX HAVEN 

Ski and summer 
new/resales from £27,000 

1 bedroom. £30,000 

2 bedrooms. £85,000 

3 bedrooms, £72,000 
houses. £75,000 bordas. 
Land. EsL 

VILLAS ABROAD 

(Properties) Ltd 
Teh 0181 941 44997Fax: 0202. 

©lOfiBtOFTUEFODPtt 


FRENCH PROPERTY NEWS 
rnonWY, your ■ Irea copy iHa- 
phona (Oi 01) B471834. 

FOCUS ON FRANCE Magazine. For 
free copy Hat 0181 542 9088 


W DEVON - 
I N. CORNWALL BORDER 



Attractive drtodmi brngato*. 
PraefuL cfevalei posted. exatecimg 
ccuntrAkW Nq iroifc. S (talc* 
Altai* ttoafew. ZZ tam^ViSnet 
uKafem (wk fkm. store fireplace, 
JbnJrooim. C-H.aJtSocml patfimg. 
Colder j. iW. areenhw* 
bin •’Ptoiwnh 40 mdes. 

£ 66.000 
Tefc 01409 253196 
., nun w*"'’ 


SUTHERLAND 



Detached house overlooking 
Dornoch Rnh. Entrance HaL 
lounge. Dining Room, Fined 
Dining Kiurhen • 3 Bedroom*. 
I En suite • Bathroom ■ Oil 
Fired Central Heating 
Secondary D.G. * Ground 
Floor D.G. Upper Floor 
Utility integral Garage 
Mature Garden From & Rear 
• Shod. GHousc. 

. PS.™ 


Move to Northop Country Park 

Would you like to live on a championship golf course, 
close to the historic dty of Chester in an impressive 
new detached home with views of die Greens and 
Fairways with leisure facilities on your doorstep? 
Redrew Homes would like to offer you this unique 
— * — : tv to design vour own home or choose from 
i of specially designed homes on this 
- 'golf course’ development at Northop^ 
Country Park, Each new home is situated on a 7* acre 
plot and built to the highest standard and finest detail 
and the specification is yours to write. Prices start 
from just over £220,000 with the only limit being your 
imagination. 

For more information phone Hazel on 01352 840478 
RFnRDW HOMFfi fNrtrfkomt I M 


TO LET 

EAST ANGLIA 
Ideal 2nd home on 
| unspoilt 400 acre island. | 
50 miles London 

01621 788 451 
I Fax: 01621 788244 1 

100% PRIVACY IB awe wood. Spo- 
ctoua residential cabin overlook- 
ing water gp house near tinea 
Wbkfe. Tat 01 673858887 
LEDBURY modem fetaefcad bunga- 
low. oca dbl glazed UPVC. 3 
Beds. L shaped living room and 
(finer. Balhrm, MparaM WC with 
Showar. Naw «tod aww 

rVa*twha^4 fmn ' 


1st Property Search 
can help yon find 
the best price and 
find your new 
home. 
.Simple cal!: 

03*5 626 7S0 

lilts l 

PROPERTY 


! ISLINGTON HI: comfortable 3rd 
boor one bedroom Bel tor aale. 
Excellent position, dose to the 
Cfly and Warn End. Only 10 min- 
utes ** to BA station ot 3 mtot 
to Undorjaound. EW.OOO ooo. 
TEL: 0171 278 7187. 


BISHOPS INTERNATIONAL PROP- 
ERTY CONSULTANTS. Seflorpur 
chasa property with conMance In 
the United Kingdom. We Vr« pro- 
actively March on your baMf. We 
wfll negotiate fuRy in your beat 
interests and will manage your 
property In yen* absence. Mxi wB 
save time, money and unecesaary 
aggravation. For hither Informa- 
tion on a wide ranged services: 
telephone (UK) 0183? 273156 or 
Fax (UK) 01B32 27S1S9. 

WORLD OF PROPERTY More Stan 
any other. Free copy 0181 
6029088 


SEEKING PROPERTY 
IN SPAIN? 

For property consultants in Spain 
please see the Travel Section’s 
Special Feature on page 15. 


France 


To advertise in this 
section please call 
0171 293 2302. 


CHISWICK W4 



Urge VklMtin, U. modernised 

I error ed home. Fair tedn-oim ihTv 
reception rooms, two tahnwi*. 
ceS*. west facing girden LvtrefneK 
eniwtwi lor shopping ami transport 
Ladies alone dw H«h Road and 
undnninuniiji Tumfum Own 
£280,000 
0181 994 5761 


South of the Thames 


BATTERSEA SW11 

Attractive 4 bedroom 
townhouse close to RJvet: 

4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 
1st Boor drawing room, kitchen, 
lantfly room, conservatory; 
doaks. South west facing 
garter, separate stuefio. 

£269,500 

0171 8249011 
0171585 0041 weekends 



Italy 


THE MARCHE™ 8 
CE NTRAL ITA LY 

For a wide range of 
Properties, a good 
follow up service and 
experience. 

Call Danny Beattie at 
FOLLOWUS LTD 
0039 737 630 545 


> at I 
D I 
545 fl 


Pen Ha Longa 

SINTRA PORTUGAL 

■VL 




The Penha Longa Resort occupies a 
privileged location in an area of great natural 
beaUty surrounded by the foothills of the 
Sinus mountains, 25 km from Lisbon. 

The resort comprises five separate residential 
villages with a total of just 180 villa plots. 
All properties are designed and equipped to the 
highest standards and benefit from the resort's 
five star facilities with hotel, country club, 24 
hour security and 2 golf courses - 1 of 
which was home to the Portuguese 
PGA Open in both 1994 and 1995. 

VILLAS FOR SALE 
FROM £280,000 

Penha Longa Resort, Estrada da Lagoa Ami, 
LinhiJ, 2710 Sintra, send for brochure 
or freephone direct no 
. rwr... r raw 
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motoring 


Room for the kids, the dog and the kitchen sink 


J ust as the statisticians tell us that fam- 
ilies are getting smaller, so the car 
makers begin to offer vehicles with 
more seats. To prove what an odd 
thing the car market is, these new 
seven-seaters (and even eigbt- 
seaters) are proving increasing popular. 

More extraordinary is thaL it took man- 
ufacturers so long to offer cars with more 
than five seats. The turning point was the 
invention of the MPV (multi-purpose vehi- 
cle), or “people carrier". Chrysler gave it 
to the Americans in 1983 just before 
Renault gave it to Europe (with the Espace) 
a year later. These minivan-like vehicles 
eschew the conventional and wasteful 
“three-box*’ format of normal saloons (one 
section for passengers, one for the engine, 
and one for the luggage) and offer “one 
box" styling that devotes all of the body to 
passengers. The new Ford Galaxy MPV is 
a seven-seater. while the same-size Mon- 
deo can accommodate only five. 

Not to be outdone, makers of estates and 
big 4x4s are increasingly offering seven- 
seater options, by stealing some of the boot 
space for passengers. So if you have a big 
family and need more than five seats, 
you’ve never had so much choice. 

Space/versatility 

The key to any seven-seater, and an area 
where the new MPVs dominate. Ail new 
MPVs, as well as the old favourite, the 
Espace, have rear and central seats that are 
comfortable for adults. The seats can also 
be taken out, so the vehicle can perform the 
alternate roles of people carrier and 
removal van. Their extra height over estate 
cars is a carrying boon. 

The Peugeot 806/Fiat Ulysse/Citroen 
Synergic (same car, different badges) can 
be had in roomy eight-seater guise, 
although the Ford Galaxy/VW Sharan 
(again, same car different badges) comes 
with either six or seven seats, but has a 
longer cabin. Least roomy for the sixth and 
seventh passengers are the estates: their 
rear-facing bench seats are for children 
(under about 12) only. 

TTie Land Rover Discovery’s sixth and 
seventh seats are side faring. As with the 
rear-facing seats in an estate, they’re often 
popular with children who seem to appre- 
ciate the belter visibility such a set-up 
offers. The bigger Mitsubishi Shogun and 
Toyota Landcruiser, whose extra seats are 
forward faring, are significantly roomier 
than the Discovery. 

Early MPVs had poor boot space when 
all seats were filled Newer ones, such as 
the 806, are much better, although you’ll 
, (have ip stack-the luggage on top of itself. 


When estates and 4x4s have passengers 
in the boot area, there is hardly any space 
for bags. 

Driver appeal: 

MPVs have made big strides recently. The 
Galaxy and Sharan drive almost as well as 
a good saloon, and are well ahead of the 
Peugeot/Citr6en/Fiat and the ageing 
Espace, let alone the Nissan Serena. 

_ Like 4x4s, MPVs have high driving posi- 
tions, which give a commanding view of the 
road The flipside is the high centre of grav- 
ity and occasionally, the alarming body 
roll. The seven-seater Land Rover Dis- 
covery ( Britain's best selling 4x4) is par- 
ticularly roly-po|y; the seven-sealer Mit- 
subishi Shogun is better on road, if less 
accomplished off iu 
No MPV or 4x4 can beat a good estate 
on the tarmac. The best seven-seater estate 
is the marvellous Mercedes E-dass, which 
has just gone our of production, alrhough it 
is still on sale in the UK The new E-class 

estate is due here in the autumn. Just as good 
on the road if not quite as substantial or as 
beautifully wrought, is the much-cheaper 
Renault Laguna seven-seater estate. Also 
impressive is the excellent Volvo 850 estate. 
The big, old-fashioned Volvo estates are 
nowhere near as good ro drive, but the)' do 
feel safer and more stable than most MPVs 
or 4x4s. 

PerformancgiTuel economy 
Estates such as the Laguna start with an 
advantage: they're usually lighter than 4x4s 
or MPVs, aiding both acceleration and 
rapg. That said the briskest seven-seater of 
all is the V6-engined Galaxy and Sharan, 
which feels almost like a sports car in a 
straight line. The thirstiest is the VS- 
engined Land Rover Discovery, which is 
wickedly profligate with the unleaded 
Most four-cylinder petrol versions of 
estates offer decent verve; the same is true 
of most MPVs. 4x4s are more slothful, 
thanks to all that heavy off-roading hard- 
ware under the floor, which is redundant 
unless the road turns to thick mud or snow. 

Safety 

Less clear cut than the other categories; it 
varies enormously between individual 
models. As a general rule, estates are the 
safest, especially the Mercedes and Volvos. 
They are more stable in tricky comers and 
most safely tests also suggest that they pro- 
tect better in accidents. 

MPVs and 4x4s, despite their bulk, tend 
not to do so well. MPVs usually site their 
front passenger and driver nearer the nose 
of the car (so in a head-on accident, there 


different models and pits MPVs against 4x4s and estates 


£ ££££ Looking for a seven-seater vehicle? Gavin Green spot-checks the 

pie zone space. 

4x4s have T 

safety tests in Australia suggest 
cles such as the Discovery are less protec- 
tive in a crash than large saloons or estates. 

Many 4x4s still fail to offer driver or pas- 
senger airbags as standard. 

Nonetheless the bench seats typically 
offered in the rear of estates, for children, 
arc vulnerable to severe tail end accidents; 
they also provide poor lateral support in the 
event of a side intrusion. The forward- 
facing conventional seats in an MPV tend 
to secure occupants better. 

Costs 

Seven-seaters - be they estate, MPV or 4x4 
- hold their values better than conventional 
saloons or hatches. The lowest depredator 
here is the Mercedes estate, especially in its 
cheaper four-cylinder guises. The Renault 
Espace and Land Rover Discovery also have 
good reputations for depreciation - poten- 
tially the biggest cost in car ownership. 

Newer cars like the Galaxy and Sharan also 
hold their values well. 

The Laguna is the cheapest car here to 
insure. 4x4s tend to be more expensive to 
cover than MPVs or estates. 

Conclusions 

Unless you regularly journey up snowy 
passes or cross country, forget about 4x4s. 

They’re too expensive to buy and run, too 
cumbersome and too noisy. On the road, 

MPVs and estates are much better to drive 
and more comfortable. If you need four- 
wheel drive and wish to cany more than five 
people, the best options are the giants of 
the field: the Mitsubishi Shogun or the 
Toyota Landcruiser. 

If you regularly carry more than five 
adults, need to haul seven people and lots 
of luggage, or frequently have to lug bulky 
or high loads, the MPV is the clever 
choice. An estate car just can't match its 
versatility. The best bet is either the Ford 
Galaxy or the Volkswagen Sharan: they 
serve up both carrying capacity and driving 
enjoyment If you can afford it go for the 
sublime V6 version. 

If the sixth and seventh seats will only 
ever be used by children, then stick to an 
estate car. They are, unsurprisingly, the 
most car-like to drive, and therefore the 
most reassuring and familiar. The best value 
model is the excellent new Renault Laguna 
But, if you can afford it, choose the Mer- 
cedes. A second-hand E-dass estate, 
although still pricey, invariably makes a fine 

long-term buy. r Top the FtaUHysse; above the inside of the Renautt Espace 
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Five years on, what a Triumph 

Supremely smooth, big and stable; Roland Brown rides the Trophy 900cc 


I t’s exactly five years since the Triumph 
motorcycle firm was reborn, putting the 
British industry back on the map in a 
manner that not even the most optimistic 
enthusiast had thought possible. Since 
then the progress of the company, owned 
by building milli onaire John Bloor, has 
been relentless. Production has risen 
from fewer than 2,000 bikes in 1991 to 
last year's figure of more than 12,000, 
with a further increase due even before 
a large new factory, next to the current 
site at Hinckley in Leicestershire, opens 
in a year or two’s time. 

Triumph's first bike back in 1991 was 
a sports tourer called the Trophy, and it’s 
a sign of the firm’s policy of steady devel- 
opment that this year’s most significant 
new machines have the same name. One 
criticism of early Triumphs was that the 
different models^ all built using an inno- 
vative modular concept by which many 
components were shared to reduce costs, 
were too similar. Triumph is nothing if not 
receptive to criticism, and has since 
introduced modifications to make each 
machine more specialised. 

In the case of the Thjpfay, available in 
900cc three-cylinder and 1200cc four- 
cylinder form, this has meant moving fur- 
ther towards the touring side of the spec- 
trum, with added comfort, weather- 
protection and luggage-carrying ability. 
The latest 900cc model's water-cooled, 
twin-cam engine is unchanged, putting 
out a maximum of 94bhp through its six- 
speed gearbox. So, too, are marry other 
components, including the frame, which 
is based' around a large-diameter steel 
spine beneath the petrol tank. 

Many other parts are new and designed 
for tourmg, most noticeably the Thophy^s 
large plastic faffing with hs distinctive pair 
of chrome-rimmed headlamps. The swept- 
back windscreen is broader than before; 
the fairing contains a couple of lockable 
glove compartments; a fuel gauge and 

dock are included in the instruments; and 

the Triumph has a pair of large, colour- 
matched luggage panniers, each capable 
of swallowing a full-face helmet All of 
these are usefol features for the long-dis- 
tance rider. . . 

The added weather protection certamgr. 

makes the Trophy better suited to cbiljy. 
British weather, as I.discovered on a trip 


& 




from the Midlands to London via Wales. 
Heated handlebar grips wfil be available 
as an option in time for next winter, and 
I was wishing the 900 bad them fitted as 
I headed down the M5 on a bitterly cold 
day. At speed, the big fairing kept off most 
of the wind, but turbulence from the 
screen created a roar that rapidly became 
tiring. Some rival tourers have a height- 
adjustable screen, a feature the-Trophy. 
could usefully incorporate. 

Triumph’s supremely smooth three- 
cylinder engine is well-suited to a tour- 
ing bike, and helped the miles slip past 
almost unnoticed. This Trophy has a top 
speed of about 140mph, but the most 
impressive aspect of its performance is 
the strong delivery at low and medium 
revs. The Trophy always had instant 
acceleration on tap, from 2,000rpm to 
the 9,500rpm redime. Only the three- 
cylinder engine’s thirst foiled to impress. 
The Thjphy’s 25-Iirre fuel tank is gener- 
ous, but brisk riding brought consump- 
tion tumbling to below 40mpg. 

For a big machine the Ttophy handled 
very wdl, remaining stable at speed m all 
but the fiercest aosfr-winefe. At 220kg, it’s 
reasonably light by touring-bike stan- 
dards, and was agile enough to be enjoy- 
able when the . motorway ended and I 
began : exploring the narrower; twistier 
roads of south Wes. The front forks are 
fairly soft, and tended to dive when the 
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twin front-disc brakes were used hard, 
but suspension at both ends generally 
worked well. And the compliant ride, in 
conjunction with a reshaped dual-seat 
and revised, slightly raised handlebars, 
allowed several hours’ riding in comfort 

On a long trip a motorcyclist has 
plenty of time to notice the smallest detail, 
and the Trophy gets better the more 
closely it is examined. Its distinctive twin 
headlamps are bright, the mirrors remain 
dear, the paint finish- complete with dis- 
creet Union Jade logos -is rich. The dual- 
seat incorporates retractable hooks to 
hold luggage, plus solid grab-handles for 
a pillion. Despite their size, the colour- 
matched panniers are neatly styled and 
also narrower than the handlebars, a 
bonus when filtering through traffic. 

Competition in the touring bike mar- 
ket has never been fiercer, with Honda’s 
highly competent ST1100 four having 
recently bam joined by BMW’s new 
R1200RT boxer twin, but at £8,889 the 
Triumph more than holds Its own. This 
reshaped Trophy is a sophisticated and 
well-equipped touring machine, and it 
retains the performance and handling 
ability that made the original model such 
fun to ride. Triumph has come a long 
way in the past five yeans. The Trophy 
900 provides further proof that the 
British motorcycle industry is thriving 
once again. 


MOTORING ON THE MOVE 


From. next: week, the Motoring page is moving to Fridays. In a new, 
four page ‘On the Road' section this Friday, we pit the car of the 
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Cars for Sale 


MS INTERNATIONAL 


VW BEETLE (1073 fa BJ00 

■reuaSHGAUitr un — cumb 
CARHBI CONVERTIBLE 1 EDO GtftA 
reUGE0T2D56T1|Cflfi) — £1 <400010 

tMTSUHOBZXZsUK £UW 

mee ao SPOflT lx bu tcaq-XL5oe 

ESCORT 1A I (L) Red (S£D0 

BBUOKTIBOBUQ ESTATE £1*25 

ESCORT 14 (MB) rite BSD 

SECT HAHtELLAICQ Hack ESSO 

HOVER -wsu pm tt|K 

H0WA PR0KAHT i per oU_£MS0 

GRANADA 22 LX (MS) CUM 

TOYOTA C0AU1A{IW1) rad Q3BS 

METRO BO HUM) bUj ajm 

CORnNA2UR(FWS) E7B0 

WESTmAUAnGHIOP{HnM2AOa 
0A1ET SCORPIOS BBmflWMMK 
HA2DA 329 GU (LA3) M»„ -JOSH 
NOW USB (CMS) data. 

VW BEETLE 1300(1974 UBp.E1.S00 

SKODA RAH3E12B (GAS) £1,500 

BEETLE 1500 (MB) rite £1,200 

NORMS HNOR 1300 bte 0£00 

TRIUMPH SPTTFRE 1500 £*985 

ASTHAUAX UAH Write £2*95 

MMCnY(QS5}uBffl £1,100 

ESCORT L4UMKJ £*950 

BUS TORNADO 4 b«A El, 100 

SUZUKI BALBJO t£ GS S7&0 


CXVALER (L/B4) red — . 
RaAUU5(WB)fa. 


-£7,000 

J3M 


VW BEETLE 1300 (Jffl) £1 AM 

RCT 120 BB (JA1) red 0500 


MAZDA 323 {KM) bkxfc- 


-15,195 


CmWEH&XTZDIJfHW). — £3400 

R06M 5 BERTH (19S5) gJOC 

ESCORT 1.1 (1910) rad 0*95 

MGS BT 1800 (1978) CUSS 

VW BEETLE 1*(H7D) £1400 

CAPfmiRtnrr) ast 

HnSUBfiH GALANT (aW)_-_E«O0 

SUZUKI 4X4 JEEP (CAS) .£1,500 

RCTUN055{BA5) £\20O 


AIR ROMEO (fSSSJgoii £7,050 

HCTWWJAAUTOIIJ IV» 

RENAULT I OIL. [BAR £700 

HOMS HNOfl (1971) £750 


OTROBI AX ECHO LU- 
ESES CirROBiZX2JN(W82). 


- OJSO 


-EBJH7 


NOVA SPORT (DBM £1700 

MAESTRO (H) wtte £*200 

CMAUB 1300 SHI (Q £1395 

BEDFORD VAN (1B63) £1,750 

BNWIU(BO)hta* £3,150 

R0VBT216G816V(HAa) 0,650 

CORTHA 1500 (1906) EL05O 

SBHAULXfrHJJ C5JS0 

VW BEETLE (19729 BLOW 


TOYOTA MR2 (EIBI). 


-0,750 


0114 256 0738 

Cars available nationwide at Private prices 


Registration Numbers 


MARKET RESEARCH 

DAISY HILL DRIVE. CHORLEV PRO 9NE 



H4NCT ... 
, warn 

HI NON 375 
(HANNONI 

im un 
ha i mm 


HR 59 3550 



JOG ■ 
NZJGT 


177 JH 3500 
55 JK PDA 
■K 700 2350 

JPK49 USD 
KDL3S3 1350 
HJL492 950 
KEC2 3300 
KQXI 3L500 
043 COX] 


PHONE 01257 432305 PHONE MOST -ORE PLUS V.A.T 
FAX Ol 257 474745 FAX ALL ARE PLU S TRANSFER 




CHOOSE YOUR OWN 
REGISTRATION 


A,B,H, J,K.L,M,N 
PREFIX NUMBERS 
between 1-20 
f+ some higher numbers! 
with ihe letters of your choice. 
Subject to availability 
for example: B8 JAS 
Prices from £250 

+ VAT and transfer be 

DK Registrations 
|Q1 TOT) 318222 


SAAB 



SAA& IN WARWICKSHIRE, alter 
the fafl range cl now Saab* and 

undautKndlytM largest rateaton 
at Btefow uud Saaos In foe Up- 
lands. lime Gangs (el: (0926) 


.r* 

"7#7 


Mazda 


MAZDA CHOICE 

UK's Largest Qtotw of Used 
MX-5, .MX *6, MX4, etc 


Free Phone 
0800 323 626 


The new 
Motoring Section 
( on the road’ 
begins Friday 
26 April 1996. 


Car Accessories 


THE TOP 
CHOICE 

FOR CAR 
ROOF 
BOXES 
& 

THULE 
ROOF 
BAR 

SYSTEMS 



To receive our free 
colour brochures 

Tel: (01732)884408 

Snowchairu £u ropro ducts Wroth am Rd 
Borough Green Kent TNI 5 BDG 


iVetianivide Delivery & Rentals 


BtrCoform HAPRT) nmu 


Charities 


One in every ten 
people in Britain 
is entitled to 
ask me for help 



That's because BEN is dedicated to providing care, alien lion and emotional and 
financial support to the thousands of people who work in the motor Industry 
and allied trades and their dependants. And that’s an awful lot of people 
throughout the UK- For more information, including 
ways of donating, please tall us on 01344 20191. 


Ben 


MOTOR AND ALLIED TFtADES BENEVOLENT FUND 
Lynwood ■ Sunninghill • Ascot ■ Berkshire SL5 0AJ 
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money 


Framlington 
Health Fund +363% 
S&JP Healthcare Index 
+184% over 5 years* J 



Tomorrows 

investment opportunities 
are in biotechnology 
and healthcare 



Invest now through 
a top performing 
unit trust 


■' -..N’V -/ •• • 


1st out of all 1,131 
unit trusts over 1 year 
and +90%* 


[>/ »/< i 


Framlington Health Fund 

For further information on this unit 
trust contact your independent financial 
adviser. 

Alternatively call us on 0345 775511 
or complete the. coupon below. 

framlington 


Please send me details of the top perfor ming 
Framlington Health Fund. Return the 
coupon to: Framlington Unit Management 
Limited, Freepost, 155 Bishopsgate, 
London EC2B 2TT. 


I 20/04/96 

*AU performance to 1/4/96. Performance of Health Fund 
compared to its index, offer to offer, sterling adjusted, no 
income, source Dacastream. All other performance offer to 
bid, net income reinvested 4th out of all 890 unit trusts 
over 5 years, source MicropaL Advertisement issued by 
Framlington Unit Management limited, regulated by the 
Personal Investmenr Authority and IMRO. Member of 
AUTTF. Past performance is nor necessarily a guide to 
future performance. The price of units and the income 
from them can fall as well as rise and investors may not 
receive hack the lull amount invested which may in parr 
be due to exchange rare fluctuations. 



Keynes anticipated 
with uncanny accuracy 
the findings of modem 
research, which has 
repeatedly shown that 
trying to guess the 
movements in a 
martefc overall level is 


O ne of the fascinating things 
about the stock market is 
that while circumstances 
change from generation to 
generation, the underlying 
issues remain much the 
same. Sixty years ago, both the UK 
economy and the stock market itself 
were virtually unrecognisable from 
their modern counterparts. Both 
were much more cyclical than now. 
The market itself was riddled with 
insider dealing. Inflation was 
minimal. 

Yet investors then spent a good 
deal of the rime arguing over just the 
same issues as they do now. Are 
shares a better bet than bonds? 
Should you trade shares actively or 
buy and hold them for a long time? 
Can anyone successfully forecast 
the market? Should you buy com- 
panies that are growing fast or ones 
whose shares look cheap by historic 
standards? 

Everyone in the 1930s had their 
views, then as now, on all these ques- 
tions - and none more so than Lord 
Keynes, the man whose brilliant 
mind did more to change the face of 
economics than anyone else this 
century. 

This week marks the 50th 
anniversary of Keynes’ death, and 
this year the 60th anniversary of his 
most famous publication. The Gen- 
eral Theory. 

While most people are aware of 
pie decisive impact that Keynes’ 
ideas had on the way governments 
attempt to manage their economies, 
fewer know much about his life as an 
investor. Yet as his biographer Lord 
Skidelsky has pointed out, few econ- 
omists have ever been so actively 
involved in playing the markets as 


strategy 



JONATHAN DAVIS 

INVESTMENTS 

■ Keynes - and none, arguably, has 
ever understood them better. 

Throughout the 1920s. Keynes 
was an active trader in the currency 
and stock markets. For several 
years, with his stocbbroldng partner, 
Oswald Bilk, he managed a pool of 
money for their friends and 
acquaintances. 

He also single-handedly managed 
the finances of King’s, his Cam- 
bridge college, with conspicuous 
success, multiplying their capital 
sevenfold in a matter of just a few 
years. All this while he was simulta- 
neously pursuing his main career as 
a professional economist and taking 
a leading part in the political debates 
of the day. 

The irony is that, while his repu- 
tation as an economist has suffered 
in recent years, his standing amongst 
investors has remained much more 
secure. Keynes had nearly ail the 
qualities that good investors need, 
including the vital one of being able 
to change his mind overnight. 
According to Lord Skidelsky, 
Keynes' prowess at investing was 
such chat by 1936 his personal net 


worth was of the order of £500.000 
_ equivalent to some £13m in today s 

money. . . . 

And this despite navmg been 
nearly wiped out in the wake of the 
Wall Street crash just seven years 
earlier. Interestingly, the Wall Street 
debacle was not the first rime that 
Keynes had confronted disaster. 

In 1920. his feverish speculation 
on the currency markets all but 
wiped out the capital that he and 
Ealk had raised from their family' and 
friends. 

But Keynes was notoriously not 
short of confidence and he returned 
to the frav with undiminished vigour. 
But he entirely changed his strategy. 
In his early career as an investor, his 
aim was ro iiy and make money by 
anticipating short-term movements 
in Che markets, based op bis analy- 
sis of what was happening to inter- 
est rates and the money supply. 

Yet even Keynes was forced to the 
reluctant conclusion that this par- 
ticular game was simply too difficult 
to make work. “I was the principal 
inventor of credit-cycle investment, 7 ’ 
he told a fellow economist in 193S._ 
“and I have nor seen a single case of 
a success having been made of it.” 

Keynes therefore an rid pa ted with 
uncanny accuracy’ the findings of 
modem research, which has repeat- 
edly shown that trying to time the 
market (that is, guessing the move- 
ments in the market’s overall level) 
is a losing investment strategy’. 

In the 1930s, while continuing to 
speculate in the commodities market, 
he now preferred to stick to buying 
a relatively small number of shares 
that he liked - and then holding them 
for longer periods of time. These 
favoured stocks he dubbed his ‘pets’. 


The kev to successful investment, 
he came to believe, was to look ior 
bargains and resist the blandish- 
ments of -"die crowd"'* ho determine 
the short-term up> and downs of the 
markets. 

Fairing markets were the tunc to 
be looking to buy. not to sell. An 
investor, he told one correspon- 
dent. •‘should be aiming primarily at 
Iona period results’ 1 . 

It" was good advice then, and it is 
°ood advice now. Yet Keynes was 
never one to lose sight of the fact 
rhar one reason so many people are 
drawn to the stock market is that 
thev like to play what he called “the 
great game” of investment. Pitting 
vour wits against the crowd may not 
be the best way to make money 
long term, but it can still be a lot 
of fun. 

Not for nothing was Keynes one 
of the first to draw an analogy 
between the stock market and a 
casino. “The game of professional 
investment”, he wrote, “is intolera- 
bly boring and over-exacting to any- 
one who is entirely exempt from the 
gambling instinct". 

Keynes was also wise enough to 
know’ that stock markets are made 
up of people, not bits of paper, and 
that nothing will ever change human 
nature. Keynes may not have solved 
the problem of unemployment for 
all time, as many post-war politicians 
dared to believe, but he was the first 
great economist to write “the love of 
money" into his model of the 
economy. 

He was also one of the first to 
realise that speculators, love them or 
Joathe them, were a fact of life. He 
knew - for the simple reason that he 
was one himself. 


Time to think about a change of credit card 

Are you still paying sky-high interest rates as well as an annual fee? You probably don't need to. By Clifford German 


Anyone who has a credit card, has ever had 
a credit card, or has any thought of getting 
a card in the forseeahle future should set 
some time aside in the next few days and 
weeks to review their situation. Competi- 
tion is at long last bringing interest rates 
down, and not a moment too soon for mil- 
lions of cardholders whose enjoyment of 
their plastic cards has been tempered by the 
high-handed and arbitrary way in which 
most card companies have decided their 
interest rates. 

We simply could not live without them. But 
the interest rates charged are always arbitrary, 
and not linked to any objective measure like 
base rates. Card companies are regularly 


accused of being quick to put rates up and 
slow to bring them down. 

Credit card companies suffer their fan- 
share of fraud and bad debts. But they 
charge both the retailers and the card-users 
for their services and the current rates 
users pay on standard cards issued by the 
clearing banks are roughly 1.62 per cent a 
month on unpaid balances, which com- 
pounds up to 22 per cent a year, at a time 
when inflation is under 3 per cent. 

Interest is charged on unpaid balances 
from the date the transaction was posted 
untri the next account is drawn up, which 
means accidentally missing a payment date 
is a very costly exercise indeed, incurring 


almost two months’ interest on some items. 

When so many users cottoned on to the 
extortionate costs of failing to pay bills on 
time and began doing so, the card compa- 
nies responded by imposing annual charges 
to recoup some revenue. Standard charges 
are now £10-12 a year regardless of how 
often the card is used or whether the bal- 
ances incur interest charges or not. 

Barclaycard/Visa and Access/Mastercard 
no longer have a duopoly. Over the years a 


Your retirement could 
last 30 years. 

Will your savings make 
it to extra time? 


number of rivals, including Co-operative 
Bank, Bank of Scotland, Save & Prosper/ 
Robert Fleming. American Express. Ben- 
eficial Bank, and the Halifax , Bradford & 
Bingley and Newcastle building societies, 
have entered the market offering lower 
interest rates on unpaid balances and/or no 
annual fees. Most of these use the clearing 
services of Visa and Mastercard, which also 
guarantees them wide acceptability on a par 
with the market leaders. 

A large number of charities and special 
interests have also set up affinity cards 
which offer a full range of card services 
under the Visa or Mastercard banner and 
cream off a small proportion of the prof- 
its to good causes. Barclaycard hit back with 
Profile points and Natwest with Airrailes in 
an attempt to protect their market share 
and encourage cardholders to concentrate 


card usage on their established cards. 

Most card providers now offer a cheap 
introductory interest rate on balances 
transferred from another provider. Last 
year Co-operative Bank introduced a two- 
tier structure for its gold cards, offering a 
choice of a large fee and low interest for 
persistent borrowers and a no-fee card with 
higher interest for those who usually pay off 
in full. 

Last month Royal Bank of Scotland 
teamed up with Advanta, one of the big 
wheels in credit cards in the US, to launch 
a card charging interest linked to base rates 
(and currently 15.6 per cent). A few day’s ago 
Petplan, the specialist provider of insurance 
for pets announced a fee-free card chargina 
a competitive 18.9 per cent on unpaid bal- 
ances. American Express responded by cut- 
ting its standard rate to 16.7 per cent for any- 
one who spends £1.000 a yearand makes at 
least the minimum payment off their 
monthly balance. New recruits are offered 
an even sweeter 13.1 percent rate until the 
end of 1996. 

Next week People's Bank, another mar- 
ket leader in the US credit card business, is 
due to launch a new product in the UK and 
there are no prizes for guessing what it will 
be, or that it will undercut the market lead- 
ers even further. 
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A Merchant Investors pension, is an 
ewsi;. convenient and flexible pension. 
The charges are low 
Invest what you want, when 
you want. 

Pay no commission when 
you buy direct. 

No sales person 

will bother vou..j£sSgSs5^s||||p r 
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How can a £1 note bo enc * ^ aiding soc ' ety w ' ncH * 

Speculate are now turning to insurance companies, says Clifford German 
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T wenty years of inflation 
should have taught us that 
keeping old notes and coins 
is a mug’s game. But really 
old money can be worth 
more than its equivalent in 
gold. A Bank of England £1 note 
sold at auction in 1993 for £57,200. 
Amittedly this was no ordinary 
example, for dated 2 March 1797 
and bearing the serial number *2’, 
it is the second note of the denom- 
ination ever issued by the Bank. 

On April 24 Spink will be offer- 
ing another Bank of England rar- 
ity at auction - a £1,000 note. It sur- 
prises many people to learn that the 
Bank issued £1,000 notes from the 
eighteenth century to the early 
1940s. 

Given that even in the 1930s, 
£1,000 would comfortably buy a 
couple of houses in Greater Lon- 
don, they Wfcre treated with care. 
According to the Bank’s records, 63 
examples apparently remain at 
large, although most of these would 
have perished in the bombing raids 
of the Second World War. 

The example which will be 
offered by Spink on Wednesday 
(pictured above) is a specimen 
dated 7 September 1922. Specimen 
notes were issued by the Bank to 
other central banks to assist iden- 
tification. Over the years, revolu- 
tions and a less meticulous attitude 
to currency in certain countries has 
resulted in some getting into private 
hands. However, large denomina- 
tion specimens are of the highest 
rarity. Spink is anticipating its exam- 
ple will realise £20,000-£25,000. 

A banknote is not “just money”. 
It can take up to a year to engrave 
a single plate which is used to print 
just one side of a note. Just look at 
the intricate design of any currency 
note. There are watermarks, elab- 
orate designs and an incredibly 
subtle use of colour. These are all 
techniques used to deter the forger. 
A banknote is where art and tech- 
nology meet and the result is a 
miniature work of art. 

Banknotes have certainty been 


an expanding field of collectabilia 
in recent years. There are two 
quite distinct markets. Serious col- 
lectors arc prepared to pay thou- 
sands of pounds for just a single 
note, while there are others who get 
just as much pleasure simply spend- 
ing a few pence. It is possible to 
purchase a pack of 100 uncirculated 
world notes for £29. 

Bamaby Fauli, who heads Spink’s 
banknote department, believes the 
marker is now buoyant because 
banknotes escaped the investment 
buying of the 1970s and 1980s. 
Certainly both the coin and stamp 
markets suffered from an influx of 
speculators who were buying solely 
far investment reasons. 

They learnt to their cost that 
when sellers outnumber buyers, 
prices fell dramatically. Whereas 
many historic coins may be pur- 
chased today for the same prices at 
which they were selling in the mid- 
1970s, the market for banknotes 
has risen in recent years. 

The price for Hong Kong bank- 
notes bearing low serial numbers 
bas risen the most dramatically. For 
example, a Government of Hong 
Kong Si which had been sold by a 
dealer in the late 1970s for £70 
found a buyer at Sotheby’s in 1993 
for £28,600. The attraction of the 
piece was the serial number - 
A0Q001. However, Simon Narbeth 
of the specialist paper money deal- 
ers Colm Narbeth & Son, avoids afl 
notes from the Ear East on the basis 
that the market for the material is 
not collector-dominated 

There is a strong collectors’ 
demand for English and Welsh 
provincial banknotes, from about 
1780, over 900 different banks 
operating outside London have 
issued their own notes. Alphabet- 
ically from Ashby-de-la-Zouch to 
York, local paper money supple- 
mented the nation’s coinage to oil 
the wheels of commerce. Many of 
these banks failed, while the sur- 
vivors merged to form the high 
street banks we know today. 

From 1844, their note issuing was 


strictly controlled and banks which 
merged were obliged to refrain 
from printing their own money. 
The last privately printed banknote 
was issued in 1920 by Fox. Fowler 
of Wellington, the year before it 
merged with Lloyds. 

Visualty, these provincial notes 
can be most appealing, with 
vignettes of rural scenes, allegori- 
cal figures, famous local buildings, 
or simply a shield of arms. They are 
an integral part of local history with 
the early ones being signed by the 
partners who owned the bank. 
Today, the notes generally sell for 
£100-£200 each, but rare items can 
change hands for over £1,000. 

For those with an interest in his- 
torical events, a note issued during 
the French Revolution may appeal 
- a 1795 example can be secured for 
around £6. A note band-signed by 
General Gordon during the siege 
of Khartoum is a little more expen- 
sive, but can be purchased from 
around £180, whereas a note issued 
during the siege of Mafeking under 
the authority of Baden Powell 
retails at around £50-£100. 

Should banknote collecting 
appeal to you, whatever you buy, 
treat your acquisitions as an inter- 
est and not as an investment Regard 
any increases in value as an added 
bonus rather than a goal in itself. 

For a complimentary copy of 
Coin News, which incorporates 
Banknote News (cover price £2) 
and a free banknote, send 50p 
in stamps to cover postage, 
together with your name and 
address to: The Independent 
Readers' Offer, Token Publishing, 
P0 Box 20, Arminster, 

Devon EX13 7YT 

The Spink sale of Banknotes 
takes place on 24 April at 
10am. For further details 
telephone 0171-930 7888. 

For a complimentary list of 
paper money for sale, contact 
Colin Narbeth & Son. 

Tel: 0171-379 6975. 


Investors in Bristol & West 
Building Society who had less 
than £100 in their accounts on 
April 15 arc, uniquely, being 
given lo the end of the year to 
top up their balances and qual- 
ity for a free handout when the 
society is finally taken over by 
Bank of Ireland. 

All members will get some- 
thing. But those who opened 
their accounts after the begin- 
ning of last year, as well as 
nearly 200,001) borrower-mem- 
bers. arc likely to get only £250 
in preference shares and have 
to wait until next year to get it. 
For those who only joined the 
rush at the last minute and had 
to make a minimum invest- 
ment of £2300 to quality, that 
is a much less successful* spec- 


ulation than any of the previous 
windfalls investors m earlier 
conversions and takeovers are 
expecting. 

Thar parity reflects the fact 
that Bristol & West has been 
one of the less successful soci- 
eties in recent years, paying for 
a succession of poor invest- 
ment decisions including a very 
costly venture into estate 
agency 1 . As a result Bank of Ire- 
land paid significantly less per 
pound of assets and earnings 
than Abbey National paid for 
National & Provincial 

It also reflects the fact that 
most of the best prospects have 
now succumbed. A list of the 
societies still committed to 
mutual status now starts with 
the Nationwide and Bradford & 


Bingley. which were in the top 
ten two years ago, and then 
moves to Britannia. Yorkshire 
and Birmingham Midshires, 
which were second division only 
a year ago. 

These smaller fiy are not big 
enough to convert alone into 
banks orto offer an instant solu- 
tion to a financial institution try- 
ing to buy market share in a 
recovering UK mortgage mar- 
ket. 

Meanwhile societies awaiting 
a new status and committed 
mutuals alike are stuffed with 
cash they did not realty wanI 
and are in a good position to 
compete strongly in the mort- 
gage market, although whether 
they will want to increase rales 
for investors is a moot point 


Co mmi tted speculators are 
switching to buying endow- 
ment policies issued by insur- 
ance companies considered 
most likely to convert into 
quoted companies or be taken 
over. Securitised Endowment 
Contracts, the London-based 
market-maker in traded 
endowment policies, says there 
is strong demand for policies 
issued by Scottish Amicable, 
Scottish Life. MGM Assur- 
ance and NPI among the 
mutual life offices, as well as 
listed life companies GRE and 
London & Manchester, while 
the promise of special bonuses 
is attracting buyers of policies 
issued by Friends Provident, 
Norwich Union, Prudential and 
Britannic. 
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BEATING MORTGAGE 


Expecting mortgage rates to fall before the next election.. 
Think they might rise afterwards ... ? 

This could be the ideal mortgage for you. 


Initial rate 3.99%* ( APR 4.1% ) and £250 cashback 


* THIS RATE WILL INCREASE OR DECREASE WITH INTEREST RATE MOVEMENTS. 

NO APPLICATION OR ARRANGEMENT FEES. VALUATION FEE REFUNDED. 

A special offer, brought to you by General Accident Life 
in conjunction with Bradford & Bingley: 

• 3% discount for the first year - initial rate 3.99% ( 4.1% APR) 

• Rate capped in second year. Unlike fixed rate mortgages, this rate can fall. 

• £250 cashback on completion plus an additional £250 cashback for remortages 

• No arrangement fees 

• Refund of standard valuation fees 

OFFER ONLY AVAILABLE THROUGH GENERAL ACCIDENT LIFE. 


nowon FREEPHONE 0500 100 200 


TYPICAL EXAMPLE- £50,000 


A £60,000 interest only mortgage on a property valued at £70,000 repaid over 25 years assuming completion on 31.03.96. 300 
gross monthly repayments of £16625 assuming a rate of 339% (APR 4.1% ) for one year and further assuming that the mortgage 
rate remains at 339% for the remainder of the morgage term. In practice the variable base mortgage rate might differ from that 
assumed. Total amount payable £100324.80 calculated to include £49,875.00 total interest payable, £11730 legal fee. £140 
valuation fee. £50 sealing fee (on redemption), £30 Deeds out fee and £12.30 accrued interest Costs not included are the 
borrower's oum legal fees and disbursements. The property mu&t be insured to the cast of replacement value. Security will be 
required. This example does not constitute a quotation or contract Full written quotations are available on request. All loans are 
subject lo status and satisfactory valuation. Loans are not (mailable for persons under 18 years of age. Limited funds available. 


YOUR HOME IS AT RISK IF YOU DO NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS 
ON A MORTGAGE OR OTHER LOAN SECURED ON IT. 


Be sure you can afford the repayments before entering into a credit agreement. Life assurance may be required and can be 
arranged through General Accident Life. General Accident Life is regulated by the Personal Investment Authority. 








PENSIONS MADE SIMPLE. 

Directly by telephone 

24 hours a day 

0345 6789 10 


b\ f tind and life Wuraiuc Society, a mutual company. 
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Telephone 


% Rate and 
period 


Mortgages' 


Fixed rates 
Scarborough Bo 
Coventry BS 
Northern Rock BS 
Variable rates 
Yorkshire BS 
Principality BS 
Halifax BS 
First time bayers 
Bristol & West BS 
Mortgage Trust 
Furness BS 
First tine buyers 
Principal# BS 
Greenwich BS 
Halifax BS 


0800 590547 
0800 126125 
1)800 591500 


0.25 for 1 year 
3.95 to 1/5/93 
7.24 to 1/5/01 


0800 378836 
01222 344188 
0800 101110 
fixed rates 
QS00 100117 
0800550551 
01229 821560 
variable rates 
01222344188 
0181 858 8212 
0800 Jflilifl 


0.99 for 1 year 
100 to 1/6/57 
4.45 to 30/6/33 


0.95 to 30/4/97 
5 95 ta 31/3/99 

7.45 to Z ! 4/D1 


3.60 to 1/S/9S 
3.75 tor 2 years 
5 69 ia 36,'d' 31 


Max 

adv % 

Fee 



- 


70 

0.75% 

85 

£250 

95 

£295 

85 



90 

— 

60 

— 

90 

£275 

95 

£295 

95 

£250 

90 



95 

— 

95 

95 


Telephone 

number 


. r- .. -■* 

--It -* / 


Notice 
or term 


FEAR OF FINANCE i 

Clifford German \ 




lstSyre: 124% sum repaid 
To 1/5/01: G mths interest 
1st 6 yrs: 5% of sum repad 


PortmanBS 
Skipton BS 
Sktpbon BS 
Skipton BS 


01202292444 
01756 700511 
01756 700511 
01756 700511 


Instant Access 
High Street 


High Street 


4iQ Year 

5.1Q Year 

525 Year 

6.00 Year 


Free valuation 


1st 5 yrs: 6/3% of sum repaid 
To 31/5/01: drs reclaimed 
To 30/6/03:2-6% of advance 


Yorkshire BS 0800378836 

Northern Rock BS 0500 505000 

Leeds fiKolteck BS 01132438292 

Northern Rock BS 0500 505000 


First Class Access 
Great North Postal 
Albion 

Great North Postal 


4.90 year 

625A Ybar 
5.60 Year 

6.75A Year 


N ot so long ago it would 
have been impossible 
for a charitable organi- 


1o 30/4/01: 8/E mths interest 


— To 31/5/01: discount redmd 

— To 5 yrs; discount reclaimed 
£500 & free vain To 30/6/03: V2/3W 2% of adv 


Norwich & Peterbore' 01733 391497 
Covertly BS 0345 665522 

Scarborough BS 0800 590578 

Chelsea BS 0800272505 
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Postal 10 
Postal 50 
Scarborough 75 
120 Account 


6.10 Year 

5.45 Year 


6J0 Year 
6.75 fear 


PERSONAL LOANS 

Telephone 


Fixed monthly payments (£3.000 over 3 years) 


I Unsecured 

direct tin? 614124E996S 

Yorkshire Bank 0113 231 5324 

Midland Bank 0800 180130 

Secured (second charge) 
Clydesdale Bank 0S00 240024 

foy at 8 of ScoUand Via branch 
Barclays Sjnk 0300000929 

OVERDRAFTS 


With insurance 
£11286 
£117.68 
£115.82 

Max UV Advance 
£3K : £15K 
£25K-£1C0K 
S1QK-75K 


Without insnrance 

£101.33 

£102.09 

£10249 

Tterm 

6 mths to 25 years 
3 years - retirement 
5 to 25 years 


Sun Banking Carp 01438 744505 
CSC 0300 717505 

Birmingham Midstores 0645 720721 
Principality BS 01222344188 

BfcfcRAtE fe 5 ND$ IS." ;£i 
Leeds & HoHjeck BS 0113 243 8292 
Newcastle BS 01912442244 
Leeds & Holbeck BS 0113 243 8292 
Norwich & Peterboro' 01733 391497 


l^.1 ;.jV_ 


7.40 Year 
7.25 fear 
725 fear 
725 fear 


Albion 97 
Portland Brad 
Albion 99 
Fasd Rate Bond 


3Q/4/97 

30/m 

1/3/99 

5yrbond 


6.30F Maturity 
6.57F fear 
725F Year ' 
7.60F Year 


fettiorsed 


Unauthorised 


Sun Bankirg Corp 01438 744505 

Kfeinwert Benson 01202 502404 

Chelsea BS 0800 717515 

Chelsea BS 0800 727525 


HICA Instant 

HfCA Instant 

Classic /total Instant 

Classic Postal hstdnt 


f 1 ti'a 


4.00 Year 

525 Month 

4.75 fear 

5.00 Year 


! THeftote 

Woelwch 33 0300 400300 

Alliance 3 Leicester 0500 959595 
Ask,* Hafiwal 0500 200500 

CREDIT CARDS 


APR 


APR 

9.5 

2.18 

29.5 

9.5 

220 

29.8 

S.9 

2 IS 

29.5 


GUARANTEED INCOME tmSM- 


Premium Lite 0800 414111 

A1G Life 0181 680 7172 

Financial Assurance 0181 380 3388 

Financial Assurance 0181 380 3388 

Pinnacle Insurance 0181 207 9007 


:~i i»25SfliiS , .£e1sB 

lyear £10,000 

2 year £10,000 

3 year £5.000 

4 year £5,000 

5 year £3,000 


450FN Year 
5.75FN fear 
5JMFN fear 
6.20FW fear 
S.75FN fear 


Standard 

filbert Flem.n j :-&P 
Robert r'^r-.m 
RKAdvanls 
Gold cards 
Co-cperatr/e Sank 
RsyalB of Scotland 
NjlV/est 52n> 


Telephone 

Card 

Mm 

Rate 

APR 

Annual 

Int free QffimZ 

T“. — 

income 

pm 


fee 


perud 

Northern Rock. Guern 01481 714600 

Offshore Instant 







Northern Rock. Guam 01481 714600 

Offshore Instant 

GSM 323024 

MasterCard Visa 

— 

0.92 

11.50 

— 

9 days Northern Rock. Guern 01481 714600 

Offshore Instant 

0500 329024 

MasterCarlYisa 

— 

100 

14.00 

£12 

56 days B'ham Midshires.Guem 01481 700680 

Fixed Account 

0800077770 

Visa 

— 

122 

15.60 

— 

56 *** MATfONAL SAV(K$S Aritesats fi fibak (btcsI 8645 S« 

0345 212212 

Visa 

£20.000 

0.50 

10.50 

£120 

^ Investment Account 


01702 362890 

Visa 

£20.000 

1.05N 

14.50N 

£35 

46 days 


0200 200400 

Visa 

£20.000 

1.14 

15.90 

£35 

Income Bond 







Instant £10.000 
Instant £25.000 
Instant £50.000 
31.1.99 £5,000 


6.45 Year 

6.70 Year 

6.90 Year 

725F fear 


'53U 7. £ i 

1 month £20 500 fear 


5,00 fear 

5.50 Year 


5.75 fear 
625 Month 


STORECARDS 


Telephone 


j Jchp Lr.Vj m :wr» 

! Kris and Spencer D1244 6816S1 

I Sears in afore 


Payment Cy direct debit 

Payment by other methods 

7s pfT. 

APR 

%pm 

APR 

— — 

1.39 

18.00 

137 

24.30 

1.97 

26.30 

194 

25.90 

220 

29.80 


Capital Bond 
First Option Bond 


5 year 
12 month 


6.50 Month 
6.65 F Matmfly 


Pensioner's G'teed Income Bond 
NS Certificates (tax-free) 


6.25 F Year 

6.50 F Year 

7.00 F Month 


V-'K Ambit: tri Jviierlege rati 'JV L Ifl Vl!i» 

t to cr,<r.mtwn:m motor mxraxe oakcfrctien a&d met 22 fears, 

'i :p~:ul rare vr.!il 71. 12:96 for cauls nano ate: i \3i 


ASU Acvtient sickness and unemployment 


Children's Bond 


43nd issue 
9th Index linked 
Issue H 


5 year £100 

5 year £100 

5yaar £25 


535 F Maturity 
2.50+rjn Maturity 
6.75 F -Mabirity 


At* «:k to slurs? .vrthcut notice 


Jciroe- .'.KflEYFACn 01692560577 


13 April 1996 


P pc&tonff F feedrate 

N net rate A AMnohdramhsubjeaotXdaylossolintmct 

Afl ratr, are shown gross and are siiject to change without notice. 


Source: MOVEYFAC75 0169? 500677. 


sation tike Help the Aged to 
support, sriD less to advocate 
anything as radical as a com- 
pulsory state or private 
insurance scheme to fund 
the long-term care of the 
elderly and infirm who will 
make up an increasing pro- 
portion of the UK popula- 
tion over the next 30 years. 
Its proposals would have 
been exemplary but it would 
have concluded with a call 
for the Government to find 
the money. 

The fact that Help the 
Aged has now accepted that 
long-term care might need 
to be funded privately, from 
compulsory contributions, 
is a measure of the way in 
which most people accept 
that the problem is too big 
for a government which has 
already spent much of the 
proceeds of privatisation 
programmes and North Sea 
Oil to fund out of future 
taxation. 

It should also persuade 
the Government that Help 
the Aged’s detailed contri- 
butions to the national 
debate on long-term health 
care, which will begin when 
the Government’s consulta- 
tion document is published 
shortly, should be seriously 
considered and not treated 
as the idealistic or ideolog- 
ical blatherings of some soft 
left pressure group. 

Its starting point is that 
the present situation of pay- 
ing for long-term care in 
either residential or nursing 
homes is neither appropri- 
ate nor fair. This is accepted 
almost universally, by the 
middle classes who have 
seen their assets and inher- 
itances run down and sold to 
pay for care which the poor 
get for free, and now by the 
Government. 

But the actual costs of 
long-term health care for 
those unfortunate enough 
to need it are beyond the 
means of most families, and 


the full cost of insuring for 
indefinite care is almost as 
prohibitive. The Govern- 
ment's preferred plan for 
the state to take over the 
cost of care for individuals 
who take out a limited 
amount of private insurance 
once they have exhausted 
the proceeds of their poli- 
cies and run down their 
assets to say £60.000. is only 
a palliative. 

It will bring little new 
money into health care, it 
wOI still deplete the assets of 
those unfortunate enough 
to need care for Jong peri- 
ods, and it does little or 
nothing to help the major- 
ity of elderly people, those 
who die before they are 
infirm enough to qualify for 
residential care and those 
who need care but in their 
own homes. 

A fair and comprehensive 

solution requires that poli- 
cies which do not pay out 
because the policyholders 
die before they can claim 
should pay something back 
to the families of the policy- 
holders. 

It also requires that indi- 
viduals who need care in 
their own homes should be 
able to claim for the care 
currently given them by 
unpaid relatives and friends. 

Age Concern believes 
that care which is free at the 
point of need is essential, 
but paid for in advance by 
compulsory contribution 
and providing care at home 
as well as in residential 
homes. It also proposes a 
national standard to assess 
the qualifications for care. 

It has a great deal in com- 
mon with proposals for 
financing future pensions 
out of compulsory contri- 
butions to a central fund. 
But neither concept will 
solve the transitional prob- 
lem of providing funding 
for those now too old to pro- 
vide frilly or the ongoing 
problem of funding those 
who will never be "able to 
afford it for themselves. 


HURRY! EXTRA 05% BONUS IF YOU APPLY BEFORE 31 st MAY 


The new 1996/97 Schroder PEP. 


Earn 8% income 


tax-free from 


Happy 


New 


your savings 


Call free 


0800 11 66 22 


Schroder 

UK 

Growth 
Fund plc‘ 


Schroder 

UK 
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For a limited time, Legal & General are offering an 


extra 0-5% bonus on their market leading Extra Income PEP 


You could currently he earning 8Wf income on your savings - plus an extra 0-5% of your initial investment 
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taist us to deliver 


It’s the beginning of the new tax year. 
That means you have a brand new PEP 
allowance of £6,000. 

Choosing your PEP now would give it 
the maximum time to produce returns worth 
celebrating in the future - especially if it’s the 
new 1996/97 Schroder PEP. 

For a high income or long term capital 
growth, in the UK or overseas, the new 


Schroder PEP gives you a choice of some of 
our highest perfor ming Funds. 

You can invest by lump sum 
(minimum £3,000) or regular savings 
(minimum £50). 

To receive our new brochure and 
application forms, simply call us free or 
return the coupon below. Alternatively, 
contact your usual financial adviser. 


Call 0800 002 OOO 


Quoting H i; N4 


TO. SCHRODERS. CUSTOMER SERVICES DEPT. 
01484 FREEPOST, LON 7109 LONDON EC4B 4PD. 
Please send me my free Schroder PEP brochure. 


Address. 


Issued by Schroder Investment Management Limited, 
regulated by IMRO. Registered Office 33 Gutter Lane, 
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Breaks up is haul to do when a pension is at stake 

Attempts to legislate for a fair split of funds when couples divorce have become bogged down. By Ann Kosniowska 



Financial headaches when couples split up are not confined to the Duke and Duchess of York 



offer me that 
the High Street 
cant?" 
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8.0% tax-free. 


D ivorce is by defini- 
tion a very stressful 
experience, compli- 
cated by the finan- 
cial worries modem 
break-up involves. 
Unfortunately the second 
reading of the Family Law 
Bill just before Easier will 
have increased stress levels 
still further, h should have 
tackled the thorny question 
of pension-splitting at the 
time of divorce. But the mat- 
ter is stiff not at all dear and 
it seems likely that it will he 
at least a further two years 
before the result of a new 
round of consultations is 
known. 

Pressure groups like 
“Fairsharcs” have cam- 
paigned for pension funds 
to be split at the rime of 
divorce so that both part- 
ners have separate entitle- 
ments which they cun then 
manage to suit their own 
requirements. 

The Government has 
argued against the principle 
of splitting, mainly on the 
grounds of cost. 

After a vote in the House 
of Lords Iasi year, however, 
the Government appeared 
to have accepted the princi- 
ple. only to cast fresh doubt 
on its intentions last week. 
Effectively it has delayed 
the introduction of the 1995 
Pensions Act until July this 
year and postponed any 
decision on pension splitting 
for at least two years and 
maybe longer. In the mean- 
time, divorce settlements 
will continue to try to trade 
off actual assets against 
future pension entitlements 
in order to reach a satisfac- 
tory settlement. 



Take a quick glance down the High 
Street. Chances are youll have difficulty 
finding a competitive interest rate - one 
that matches or even beats inflation. 
Consequently, the longer you leave your 
money in the building society, the more 
inflation could eat away at it. 

However, Fidelity’s Money Builder Income 
PEP offers a real alternative, to low interest, 
rates. By earning a daily interest of 8.0%* 
tax-free, we believe your savings will really . 
start to grow. 

For a higher 'tax-free income, call Fidelity 
today for your free information pack, y 


Gross After After 

Interest Baste Higher 

Rate Rate Thx Rate Ibx 

sim 
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Abbey National 

4.1% 3.1% 

25% 

Halifax 

4.4% 3.3% 

2.6% 

N&P 

4.3% 3.2% 

2.6% 





Unlike a bank or budding society, the value of your 
investment in MoneyBuilder Income will fluctuate. 


Until the situation is clar- 
ified Fairshares has advised 
anyone about to embark on 
divorce proceedings to wait 
until July before taking any 
action. After this date the 
group maintains that any 
new petition will be able to 
take advantage of the “ear- 
marking” provisions, but 
this does not solve the prob- 
lem of achieving fair and 
final financial settlements 
which include a proper 
treatment of the pension 
Issue. 

This has a long and com- 
plex history. The courts have 
been able since 1973 to 
order maintenance pay- 
ments to an cx-spousc. 
payable from the former 
partner's income, including 
pension. However district 
judges have hitherto dealt 
with matrimonial pension 
rights only if the subject is 
raised before them in evi- 
dence. The new Pensions 
Act will oblige solicitors to 
bring the subject before the 
courts In all divorce cases 
where the pension is due to 
come into payment after 
April 5, 1997. ’ 

From July courts will also 
be able to “earmark" future 
pension rights and order a 
pension scheme to pay the 
relevant amount from the 
member's pension to the ex- 
spouse, including any lump 
sums associated with it. But 
only after he retires. 

There are obvious draw- 
backs to this state of affaire, 
especially if the pension 
holder remarries or dies 
before retiring. It re- 
introduces the principle of 
delaying final settlements 
and reverses the thrust of 
the clean-break policy 
which has been the basis of 
legal guidance for the past 
decade. The adminstrative 
burden of keeping track of 
ex-spouses over a long 
period could also pose costly 
and difficult problems for 
pension fund trustees and 
administrators. 

For example, pension 
schemes often provide an 
element of life assurance to 
cover the member if they die 
before retirement. Such a 
lump sum will often provide 
the difference between 
achieving a reasonable stan- 
dard of living or struggling 
on a limited budget. 

Once a spouse becomes 
aD ex-spouse, however, the 
pension fund administra- 


tors could ignore them com- 
pletely and any benefit 
payable under this heading 
will pass directly to the 
estate of the deceased for- 
mer spouse. 

Although there still 
seems to be agreement in 
principle to provide legisla- 
tion to enable the basic the- 
ory of pension-splitting at 
the time of divorce, the 
Government has now 
decided to publish a Green 
Paper, hopefully by the sum- 
mer, which will set out fur- 
ther options on how this 
can be done. The imple- 
mentation of these could 
still be some years away. 

The most important issue 
is fairness - whatever the 
power struggle within ihe 
marriage. Equally, the divi- 
sion of a pension or any 
other major asset, should be 
carried out as fairly as pos- 
sible. This means giving as 
little chance as possible that 
either partner can do any- 
thing in the interim negoti- 
ation period to endanger 
the final “fair” outcome. 

The longer this interim 
period and, more relevantly, 
the longer the delay to the 
Government’s decision- 
making process, the bigger 
the chance of corruption - 
assets can all too easily be 
dissipated, especially by a 
bitter and stressed individ- 
ual who is ready for a fight 

Many people are aston- 
ished to realise that the 
value of the pension is often 
greater than the equity of 
their property, but not many 
realise how easily the assets 
in the pension can disappear 
(.in one individuals favour), 
unlike the bricks and mor- 
tar equivalent The new 
Income Withdrawal Plans 
are a good example - giving 
a pension policyholder the 
opportunity to strip large 
chunks of income from their 
fund, as well as some tax- 
free cash before the splitting 
takes place. 

In the meantime Seymour 
Smith an association of 
lawyers, pension experts and 
actuaries, has launched a 
personalised report service 
which provides a value for 
die pension of each partner 
which can be taken into 
account at the time of the 
divorce. These independent 
reports are based on sound 
legal and actuarial parame- 
ters and, importantly, they 
can form part of the crucial 
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“court bundle" without any 
amendment. They draw 
attention to the financial 
assumptions as well as to 
potential pitfalls and short- 
comings. Bearing in mind 
the number of people who 
also depend on legal aid. the 
report service also provides 
an alternative for cases 
where the amounts at issue 
are relatively modest Not 
surprisingly, the reports have 
quickly been established as 
a standard in courts. 

The reports may not be 


the definitive solution to 
solving the problems of 
complexity and legislation, 
but for many people who 
are suffering with the 
prospect of another two 
years of uncertainty, we 
think our efforts will go a 
long way towards reducing 
the stress and providing the 
essential guidance needed. 

Ann Kosniowska is 
project director of 
Seymour Smith. Tel: 
01203 697697. 
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Did you know that to receive the maximum pension 
available, you would typically have to be a member of the 
same company pension scheme for 40 years? 

Or that changing your job, even once, could 
dramatically reduce your pension? So that, just when you 
have more time to enjoy life, you have less money. 

Topping up your company pension with an Equitable 
Free-Sranding Additional Voluntary Contribution Scheme 
can help bridge the gap. 

You make contributions from your gross income, with 
tax relief at the highest rate you pay. 

Remember that the value of tax relief available will 
depend on individual circumstances, and that current 
legislation can change in the future. 

What's more, we don't believe in paying commission to 
third parties for the introduction of new business. 

If you would like mare information by past and by 
telephone call (09901 38 48 58. or return the coupon below. 
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CINEMA 

Smoke Novelist Raul Auster scripted I this jigtt 
but pleasing story about the disparate 
characters that buzz in and out of a Brooklyn 
cigar shop. Harvey Keitel plays shop-owner and 
philosopher ftuggie Wren. 

Twelve Monkeys Bruce Willis (above) shaken 
off his sterotype as Hollywood hard nut to play 
a time-travelling Cassandra m Terry Gilliam's 
stylish, schizophrenic movie. 

City Hall A brilliant and intricate conspiracy 
thriller in which the shooting cf a smaH 
boy has repercussions that threaten »o onrig 
down New York. Starring A 1 Pacino and John 
Cusack. 


THEATRE 
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Soms Sunny Day Rupert Everett, 
bel| and David Bark-Jcnes-prodi . 
performances In this comic cddHy 
unlikely Cairo household in 1942 ! 
Theatre, London, Bpm ^)Tjt- 722 - . 
Brothers of the Brush fefw^Tarpas 
the paint prtsmJimny 
Du^ decorators whop. _ . 

ner. Arts Theatre, Inodui (&1 71 fi 
Happy End Tara Hi 

In this great revival 

musical . Directed by Mar§ht&rieas£ 
a co-production with 
Nattingfiam Pfayhouse (0115 
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CLASSICAL 

■^■Jaan-ViB'Thib^'PfcW^^SSI 
, factther Paul. a~ pianist who had -tosjigfe 


nf tfcfcv yffng as the murderous sorcerer m 
ida Lloyds fiew sta^g.rf-ttto ctopal- 
iJte-Grand, iee* (Orl 3 245^i ) 

Rise lank* p»^ni« of a pew worn 

1 (D 1 71 - 960 4242 )$*' ; . 
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WATTIK6 TO EXHALE 1 15/ TVimien bcr3te 
I inv lack cf etiaWe Dicn in Pboenis. Arffona. 

| Trr-ziderzt \fGM Sa: IZmkJnrgbt 

. West End Booking Ones 

: N-jcibcrs 0I"1 ««p: where n cned; some 
m jv' >£--~ 4 houking fee 
I B2.-bxan C:rcTMOis.ltW.-Chcfcca Drama 
| f .'~41 Currie MjvLi. 7 773^ Cuiinn 
i TV-war .Wf 7 T 2 >: E mpm bnc &} tW- 
: sW-w,: Co:e Vrucig Hill ITT W5. Liamerc 
; .rf/, <V>1; ftiitaortc MGM OISJ OTDOOItx 
\ FTtk-th St MOM OiDS-n (Kl: rtaufiDy 
' MGM J. ; 7 j5o/: Shafushun- A>5 MGM 

I '//.‘V-vr- (VJ/.i MGM 5»sis Centre O/M-Crp 
1 rf:!~ Tnr. O RJ MGM OISI-W «U2f Ho- 
; caJcm MGM 0 !M.r.) w/5. The Miami 
I Jm l ~2. : : i.vjMn Hah S: Ken f7 J/K d: 

I CUe-'R LiV So ■X-'" .UC- Odcon Maiblc Arrfi 

• ~2S .7)/j. 1 >i;an Mcaanmc y.'OSJSZ Odou 
I \V^E--idA'''>i5:Pb^0!WfM5SWt 

] P»-n-' !r *’.■> 54f- 2 TXuitir West End -GT 4.M.1 

i repertory cinema 
1 London 

i EVERYMAN opp-r.iti HampMCid TuUr NKo 
I i'?i"I -435 1515) 

! Sr-.. Le 1 15) Sui 5rin 7pn ■ Sufi. 4 Ifpn 
; ft.-'!.rw fi.-pfm NivJeralu |PGj5uc 
y?ir. - M 1 PC 1 2 J5poi 
! ICA ONEBA The Mall SVV1 fOI?I-iOT >S4T) 

\ Njfl’4 1 15 r Sat. 5m UVpm. d.dOpm. 

; f-,i‘f7>c ‘‘rn FaU Mi-reanj Set Sun ttSOftm 

• LtuJrjSiliTceatidParJinessSitiifli 

! sj-j+t 

■ NFTSc-jtfc Sari SEI f0l“l-R2S 3232) 

' The Or.'-ci p-js Dai; The RdamwJnp 
1 &--n*-ci-n Fdn» i Ciiie» Sir lO.jihim Mann 

• ■>. TL . Mur-4 \ *e And Crane Story Sal 
;••• 4'im Tharf 1 IS: Sat Spm Crush 1 18/ 5i« 

Urn Heat * ln:cr-v» With Michad 
. Manr, > Ifi 5 j; 5 ?>'pm Tijuic Une Nuit f 15) 

! 5ii.- f Iteibrandt Sat TJt^m Smcn 
i -l-l fur ejti^r- Seminar The Hullo* Reed 

• S'ik ,'fj77i Tne Lar. of The Mohicans 

! ( 12i Sun J Jt7>e Smokescreen if I Sun 4/w 
Manhunier 5 iot SJOpm Thoroughly Mod- 
) iT7i Mate - L'J So: 5.50pm Thmp lu Come 
: 1 )V. , .s-.r ‘ fry™ cn I IS) Sun 

■ Crush Sue ? -iOpn 

! PRDICE CHARLES Leicester Place WC2 

1 MlSI ; 

I T- D:e pf l!f I Sal IZStpm Loch Ness 
I 1 KG 1 5j: -p-n awicn 1 1ST Sat S tOpm 
1 Apit'ic 13 iPG ) Sat T.-Hpm Srrfflp; Dais 
1 1 iM Nil. 1 V .ifipn: Renileeious m Riris IPG) 

■ Sir 4r-r Truee Colwus Blue 05) Sim 
: -4 !fpn t Taiee Colour. Whuc 1 15) San 
' ft5 , ^e , AVJnuili;I115)Su»:&45pn 

! mVERSlDe Crop RoudW6 row 1-741 2255) 

• Kj'ca l i>«) Sat r-5»y» n + The Flim-er Of Mi 
I Sv.Tet 1 15 1 ■’■'-/.Yvre The Thtni Man JVC) 

! 5ii« Upm + 3.10 Ui Yuma I PG) J./fpm 

iTHEWRE 

I West End Choice 

I Simmers - III . Sun. I?/: Tuc /■*/: HW /5/: 
i lint /fi/ fti ft J: Sal 

I CHAPTER TWO 

) T..m Con n and Shm-n Gtess IjD few! of a 
matchmaker in Neil Snnon'scunedy. 

Gudga! Shaftesborv Avenue. WI (01714IJ4 
JOW i-O-PLcCffc Moa-Fri 8JJQ.SalS.15.l5] 
3JIU. [7J 5x*X£((i50-£24 150 mms. 
COMttlWCATMG DOORS 
Alan AwUvum'ii comedy thriller. 

Sow Strand WC2(017l'-«j<a 8888) 

BR«- Channg X. Moo-Sal 7 JO, J4JJ7) 3X0. 
£!2-£24. 1 Ml nuns. 

COMPANY 

ShcdaGtshsian 

41bm St Marnris Lane, WC2 {0171-30^ 

1 7* >j« Lot Sq. Moo-Sal 7.45. {4j(7/.lftX 
112-130. resumed new £5. lftO rams. 

ENDGAME 

Alun Anzr4n.«g and Stephen DOUnesur. 
ft ,nur IKvehnujr Eariham Street WC2 
1 01 71-369 1 732) •©■ Leic Sq. Moo-Sat SJJO. 
|5||7[ 4/0. ends 25 May.£12-£ia 90mii*s 
AN DEAL HUSBAND 
Peter Hall revives h» 1902 prodoctioo. 
77 /ocjt Rmal HjyraJrtxl, SW1 (01 71-950 
S^ffn © Pwc Coe. Last petti today 3JX) & 

7 45. £Ki-£2a 165 nans. 

ROYAL NATIONAL TKATRE 
t.Wner 

The Prbcrt PI9 Ken Sion m Hugo's play 
reset to V'dorian Londo n . 

TMa> iOOi 7.15. 145 mins. 

Lvmfian: 

Btay Stnart tobdfe Huppen and Anna 
Miaev star. Today 2.15 & 7 JO. 190 muB. 
Couaioc 

The OoboM Mosaer David Hare efireas 
filin director Mike Nichols in WtDace 
Shawn'? pfcty. Tbday 4X0 A (JJX) 

Olivier & Ijraeltool £750- £2150. Cbtxestoc: 
rii*-£1450.'Day seats from JOam. South 
Bank. SEI 10171-92S 2252) BR/& Mtaerioa 
ROYAL SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
77 k- ftarhnoiL 

Room And kM Adrian NoHc dueas Zubin 
Vliria and Lucy Wbybnni' in Shakespeare's 


tragedy. Today 2XX) A 7.15. ISO mms. 

Ox Pit: 

The Dart Is An Ass Matthew Wardms 
directs Ben Jonsoot satirical eomcdy. 
TydsyZOOA 7.(5, 16S mat*. 

Barbican The a t re: £6-£2450. The PH: £10- 
£17. Barbican Centre, EC2(OI71-<38 8891) 
Baibtan'Mtxngate. 

PASSION 

Mkhaef Ball and Mana Friedman id 
Stephen Sondheim and James LaptneS 
award-winning ntusfiaL 
Qu tax's Shaftesbury Avenue, Wl 10171-494 
5590) -» Flee Che. Mem-Sat BJXX ]4]{71 
3JD. £L550-£SX L35 mats. 

PRESENT LADWIER 

Coward's ccmedy stars IVier Bowles. 

Abheydt WC2 (0171-416 60Q3)^Hrfbora. 
last pert s today -LOO Ji Sift £7 JO-124 . 160 
mins. 

SALAD DAYS 

Ned Shcrrm directs Kit & the Widow. 

I jtufeii* Strand, WC2 <017 1-836 9987) 

BR Qrarine X- Man-Set 8JXX [4] 233, [7] 
441L ends 27 July. £10-£275fX 135 minx 

SKYLIGHT 

Michael Gambon and L»a Williams in Darid 
Hare saxdazznedstruJyo/a iGnserermiofl. 
Byiftara i Charing Cross Road. WC2 
(0171-369 1736)-e-LcicSq. Mon-Sat 8.00. 

[7| 3 XXX ends 27 Apr, £950-£25. 150mns. 
TAP DOGS 

Raw lap spectacle from Obvier Award- 
wianfng ch u r c ograpbcrDein Peny. 

Line aifledrury Avenue, Wl (0 17 1-494 
50»S) «■ Pice Ore. Mon-Thu 8.00, Fri * Sat 
6JJ0& 8,45. enck8June.£5-£225(L 90 mins. 
TOMMY 

Btte Tcwnshend's Broadway tmaicaL 
Shaftesbury Shaftesbury Aye, WC2 (1)171-379 
57»l ♦Ton Q RrL Mon-Sat 8J& (4J7| 

5X0. £1050-430. 135 nuns. 

TRAMSPOTTMG 

Adaptation of IMnc Welsh's rhiiimg Irsgbi 
into Edinburgh's drag culture. 
fihuehaa Whitehall. SW 1 <0171-369 1735) 
BR-O Charing X. Mon- Fri 800, Sal SJfl. 
[4][7] 54)0. ends I June, £5-116. DO mins. 
TWHYE ANGRY MEN 

Tanothy West in Harold Pinter's revival of 
Reginald Rose^ Fifties eoaroonn drama. 
Comedy PanKm Street. SW1 (0171-3691731) 
e-PiccGraLcrcSq. Moo-Sat 7.45(22 Apr. 
T.tO), ]4] 2J0. [7| 44)0. £10-£24. 

Beyond the West End 

ALMESIA THEATRE 
Tartnfb Jonathan Kan directs Tom 
Hollander miheuUe rote of MoOetc's 
eumedv. Mon-Sat £pov mats Sal 4pm, ends 
15 June. £650-£l75(X eoao avaflabte. 
AtaeidaSt.Nl (0171 -359 4404) -O-AngeL 
ARTS THEATRE 

Brothers ef lbs Hrart Jimmy Mmphy's 
aedahned. brutally comk first plqrahotu 
three Dubhn bouse painters. Moo-Fo 
7 JOptn. Sat 5 JOpm A 8 JOpm, erxfcS June. 

CL50-£15. cones available. 

Great Newpon Street. WC2 (0 17J -836 2132) 
-e Leicester Square. 

BusHimnc 

dodm m* WUsSm Midud Cashman and 
Knte Beckinsale star. Mon-Sat Spn, entfe 4 
May. £950. coats U. 

(0181-743 3388) -O-Sbephenfs Bush. 
HAMPSTEJU) TKAlffi 
Sqm Sror BM Rupert Ewreu and Chrin 
Redgrave are among a high profile cast in 
Martin Sherman's latest drama. Mon-Sal 
8pm, mats Sat 4pm. booking tm till June. 

£1 1-E13 JO. Mon A mat Sal IS, cones 
avibWe. Avenoc Road, NW3 (0171-722 
930 l )-e- Swiss Cottage. 

AnwBdtfae country 
Gufldford 


YVONNE AMARnKAIRE 

MrOwrtrfcdW)i«reCTMara»Dbma 
Morgan's ada$*8tion of dn Manner’s 

Vfcto rian drama. Last pcrfHodaySJQptn ft 
8pm, £J0-£1950. cones available. 

Mmhtxwk 1 01483-440000) 

Malvern 


■A1VBRN FESTMULTHEORE 

Obaerv* The Sows OUBstar 

Tb — d a TheSweRankMcGuinMMr 
trend] ■^m» i from Dubfin's Abbey Theatre. 

Last peris today 2J0poa& 8pm. £8-Eli 

com availabJe. Grange Road 101664- 
892277) 


Plymouth 


THEATRE BOWL 

Tn#Hhrt*trt Enrily Joyce and Edwmid 
PethertnidffiBiltBj Judge’s products* of 
Shakeajearc's romantic comedy. Last pens 
’ ■" m&730pm.&L5W1650,cooc*£5- 
, Royal Parade (01752-267222) 

SfertjgjgBBSBI 


RODILSaAKESPEARE'nKAnE 
As The Lfc» It h5amh Cusack makes a return 
totheRSCfaStewaFiHlortprodu rrinn la 
rep. today L30pndk 750pm, endsSOa. 
£650-f3550. Rtoeiside (01789-295623) 
sMiivTmns 

The WHta Dmfl Gale Edwards directa Jane 


Gurnctt in Webs cl’s sioleai iLvuj g u thriBer. 
In rep. mefay 1 JOpm & 7 JOpm. ends 5 Oct. 
£9-0950. Wnerade (01789-295623) 


Woking 


MM VICTORIA TTEKTRE 
Prfvata Lives Method & Madness's punchy 
production of CowanTt manta) comedy. Last 
peris today 4pm A 3pm, £S-£1 4, cones 
jvatJaNe. Peacocis Arts£ Eritemimncna 
Centre 101483-761144) 


EXHIBITIONS 

Colchester 


K'KSTSTTE at the I 
Loro at Flrstslte New oomempomy work 
mdudiqg pieces by Jordan Basnma and 
Rooa Lee. Man-Sat ICbm-5pro.endsl6 
May. bee. High Street (01206-577067) 

Loudon 

BERNARD MC8BS0N 
Hettae RiMih Hnhn Indudes wrk by 
Spencer. Smbertand and Nirtobon. Mctt-FTi 
) 0jm-6pm. Sal IOam-1 pm, cn3i 27 Apr. free. 
Oifloid Wl (0171-495 8575)-© Gwen Pk. 
HAYWARD GALLERY 

pUSMt l)if 1 ntr i*i n mil rn~~ njiln~~* 
grin ding P^nirgri. Hnq ll imwrj yand 
Gordon. Mon-Sun I0hn-6pD (unii 8pm Tue 
& Wed), ends 6 May. £5. amo D5ft 
(0171-9604242) BR.-© Wbtertoo. 

ICA GALLERY 

ftBdMBMbro New lOm and video by Gve 
artists. Mon-Sun l2noro-7 JOpm fFri untd 
9pm l cnds2I Apr. XI 50 day m'sftip. 

The MalLSW 110171 -930 3647)0 Char X. 

NAnQNAL GALLERY 

Mastarpiecn from te Daria PMpHI CMtary 

Indndcs Ygfaamng. Caracri and Raphael 
En*19M4y.Tra£algaSq,WC2(Ql71-S39 
3321 )-& Charatg Ores. 

NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 
Mm DeMdn Pboiognphs of Soho anisne 
ardes rodndaig Bacon and Freud. Meo-Ssi 
10ant-6pm. Sun lisoco-apm. ends 14 Julv. 
fine. St Martin's Place. WC2 {0171-306 OOS5j 
O Charing Crass. 

HOW. ACADEMY OF ARTS 
FYedaric laMdea 1K30-189G Major show for 
hetoncJi Victorian putter. Ends Sun. £550. 
cones £350 

Gtatam CMttetta The Urtneem 
liqii 1 rotartrt Large selection 0/ pain imps. 
Man-Sun 10am -6 pm, ends 23 June. £450. 
corns £350. 

Burlington House, Piccadilly, Wl (0171-439 
7438) Piccadilly GreustGreen fark. 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART 
Aft*- Me need Photography ty 12 reccni 
RCA graduates. Moo-Sun 10am-6pm, ends 
24 Apr. free. Kensington Gore. Sw7 (0171- 
584502))^ South Kcnstngjon- 
SE8KRTME GALLERY 
Jm*RMM Baafdet Survey of lus complex, 
jaw images. Mcm-Suo lOam-hpm. ends Sun 
free. Kcmsingioa Gardens. W2 10171-402 
6075] ■& Soudi KenangtooTuscasrcr Gate. 
TRIE GALLERY 

Cezaroa 90 paintings and 70 watercolours. 
Ends 28 Apr. £7, corns £4. 

Intri lw MW Ertritauxt 
exploring riu! imaeff surrounding this 
lofluentia] engraving book. Ends 2 June. free. 

M*tam Done Ink and wads worts by Dutch 

painter. Moo-Sun 10am-550pm, ends?) 
June. free. 

Mnibwjk.SWl (0171-887 BOOOj'O'PttnHca. 

mcioru a aubt mossm 
YH* Lrtchtaw neecoes 1ta> taportam 
frescoes ty the Victorian anil. Mon L2noon- 
5Jt^m, Kie-Sun Kbm-5J®pni |HW imtS 
9 JOpm), ends 8 Sep, free. 

Cromwell Road, SW7 (0171-938 R500) 

South Kenringtan. 

Oxford 

CHBST CMMCM PICTUK GALLERY 
PafreDace hi the ttttCrofmyWhb drawings 
ty Zocoro, Michelangelo and Thddeo. Mon- 
Sat lOJOam-lpm, 2pro-4J0pm. Sun 2pm- 
4 JOpm. ends 3 Jtme. £1 . croc* 50p. 

QniB Church CoOcge (01865-276150) 

Sotrtbartwton 


S00THAMPT0N OTYART GAllfRY 
ItaedMK ExtMMsn Freedom explored by 15 

aanemporBry annas. TUo'Wcd/Frt 10am- 


Swwsea 


GOOMVMAN ART GALLERY 
lota Dtroehm Sce»^ of week by edecric and 
recently disxrrera) artist. ThtsStm 10am- 
5pm, cuds 5 May, free. 

Alexandra Road (01792-651738) 


COMEDY 

London 


BANANACABARET AT THE BEDFORD 

9Waody Bop Muddy, Simou FSx & Sean Mot. 
Ttc^fcr 9pm. Bedford HU 5W12 (0181-673 
1756) «• BaDiam, {6,coocs£4. 


BEST KSIJUOMF U COMEDY STORE 
Hat Chrk IKh te Terry Aldenan. Martin 
Coymc, Keith Fields & Bootbby Graftoe 
’E.mgbi 8pm A Uztridntght, Orenden 
Sheet. SW1 ((11426 914433) e PwadtOv 
Chens, £10. 

BOOM) A GMGED AT IWNBL PARK 


Sir Bcraaid Cbumlev, Roans: GaUen, 

RainCT Hersch A Dare Spitay. Tmight 
9.L5pm.Tbfrmll Park Rd. N7 (0171-483 3456) 
a Uribe! Park, £6. «ncs£5. m'stiqi £ 1 . 

CORSSYCAFE 

Stew Bawdireb, Rhone Cameron, Mania 
Davis A DylanMomn. 

Itmjgtn SJOpm, RivingWn Street, EC2 
10171-739 57U6)©- Ok) Street £S 

WWW 

Steve Best, Stmon Bligh. Adam Bloom & 

Ben Nans. 

Tonight 830pm, Fulham PalaceRd.W6i017l- 
381 2006) -O- Hammersmith. £7, cores £4. 
GUHJYPEAAT7WKAISHEAF 
Laura Shavfn MCs bar Qtanman Hughes. 
Mark MaierA Paid Rogan. 

Tonighi 9pm. Rachbone Place, WI (UlSl-%6 
6861 ) ^ Tottenham Court Road, £5. 
maims BKnatsEA 
Pierre Hoffits, Roger Lee & Semro Upsom. 
TbntaU 7J5nm & 1 Llapm, Lavender 
Gardens, SWM (0171-924 2766) BR; 
daphani Juncuoo. £ 10. cams £7. 

JONGLEURS CAVEN 

\Ddwy Hunan, Mandy KnighL John 

Mutoney & Oust CNeiL 

Toaigbl 7J5pm &. 1 Liipm, Chalk Farm 

Rtwd. VWJ (0471-924 2766/^ Camden 

Town. £10, cones £7. 

MARX STEa MUTI0N AT GOOBANE 
THEATRE 

Uotsti-ce m uang s from cricLci loving o mic . 
Tonight -5pm. Southampton Row. W'Cl 
(0171-2427040) «• Holbom. £7, cooes 45. 

UPTIC CREEK 

hot Dentbma. Keith Dover. Parrot &St£BHpi 
•Rmighl 9fm Creek Road, SEI0fDlSl-S58 
4581) BR: Greenwich. £Ji cones £8. 

THE QUALITY SHAG AT LATCaKRE THEATRE 
Armstrong fiiMiDerptestan car dusts and 
Vegas cnxmas. 

Tunichi 10 JOpm, Battersea Pali Road. 
SWl"ll017)-228 262fi) BRrClapham 
Junokm, £6. com £4. 

COMEDY STORE PLAYERS 

Rod Merton. NciJ MuBarkry, Leu SrapfOO. 

Jen Sweeney & Rxlixrd V ranch. 

Sun Spat. Oxcndon Street. SW I (01436- 
914433) ^ PwadiDi- Orcus. £9. 
D0VIHS1MRS AT THE KMG'S BEAD 
Huw Thermal MCs for Hden Austm. Sieve 
Brody. Paul Ragan, Ken&Ard. 

5un SJOptn. Crouch End Hifl. N8 (0)81-540 
1028) « Finsbury Park. £450, cams £350. 

Poole 


JQUAN CLARY AT POOLE ARTS CENTRE 

The all-new Clary, .mm giro ex . 

Tarught 8pm. KngLind Road (DI202-h85222) 

fiijrx 

Swansea 


RAJAH CLARY AT GRAND THEATRE 

See Poole. 

Son 7 JOpm. Smgkuxi Street (01792-475715) 
£S-£105ft 


DANCE 

AWebnrgh 


SHAPE MAUM6S COHOST HALL 
PboetacDMcaCaoromy Indudes Haunted 
Passapes fcy Philip IkylOT and new matte. 
Tr mi^hi 7 JOpm. £5- £10. cudq £3-£8. 
10172B453543) 


Bromley 


CNUKMU THEATRE 
LoMioa CRy Bsflet: CWsroBs PnAnfiev'v 
score rc-cfcorcrgrxpbed by Matthew Han. 
Today 2-Mpm (Annsiroog/van Flcleren) & 
7.45pm I'MiDec'Eb) 112-£17. cooes avaBabtc. 
H«h Strew <018 1-«1 6677) 

London 


PLACE THEATRE 

Bedba Dace CtMtaroy: YW TW A Yhs- 

Thro: commissioned danoewariB created in 
[he North Whl Tbnigfu Spm. £8. cones £6 
Duke's Rd, WC1 (0171-387 OtDl)-©- Euaoa 

SADLSTA WELLS 


i Chonrofirspliy by Nactw Dnato, 
Jaw Limas and Jin' Kyliaa 'Rmight 7 JOpm. 
£7 5O-Q750. Rmdiety Avenue, EC1 (0171- 
278 89 16I7U 6000) Angd 


Lonz Stratton 


LEISWE CENTRE 

fe uf er ks Percuffitve dance enremUe, 
recently guests in Rtvodonce. Tbnigfai 
7 JOpm. £750. (D 1506-531444) 

Lo wes toft 

MARMH THEATRE 

B eep — t Brtet Ca — FemyringSonMar 
■Husaov and Helen Btennen-TiJt^hi 7ASnm 
3 1 5ft cone* £850- Marina (01502-5733 18) 


Sevenoaks 


STAG THEATRE 

Rot Tap Local group TiRpew in their 
fifteenth atmiresxarv dure. Tbrngbi 7 JOpm. 
£5. cone* £350. London Rd (01 732-4501 75) 


CLASSICAL 

Basingstoke 


TKANVI. 

C 8 SOffro*ann^Afw%«JCfrZomifeflta 
and Dvorak's 6th S ymp bot y .Tamfihi 
7.45pm. £75D-£2L (0H56W4244J 

London 


BARBICAN HALL 

MeresnrSoMtts/Bastnet Warts for sthi^ 
DxJuifingStravimky'sri/v'&vi Muso&te. 
Tdnigta 7 JOpm. £6-£20. 

ISOrabenTbaroe Four Stravinsky wrote, 
«rth Ravel 1 * PSanoConceno for Left Hand. 
Snn3 J0pm.£6<£3tt Batbican Centre. EC 
(0171-638 8WL)4B- Moorgatt'Barivcaii. 
STJAMESSORKC8 
IteMdc* Choral Sedriy Requieais ft 
Mnzan and Iroire. Sim Spm.£5-£I2. 
Ftarafflly. Wl |DJ71-LT75Q53rT3445) 1) 

^ PtecadDyfGreen Ihzte 
ST JOHN'S 

laedon Symphony Chom/Wrotrap liking in 
RomWo durnringAmr .Vfasr Sokndlr and 
te Choruses Cor fentak vrurrv. Tonight 
TJ0pm.£6-£l5. 

AtmUrCeattne Hano rectal of Sdtnben. 
lira and Becthmen's last sonata. Sun 
7J0pm.£6££ia 

Smith Sqtare.SWl (0171-2221061) 
HB-WesmieBter. 

PURCELL RD0M 

CwilioN f ruling hirfii 1 fiirin lnri iiTTirr 
frontsofttuuo Sarah ftiote usd enseasbk. 
Taarghi 7J0pm.£6-£J0. 

South Bank Centre, SEI (017 1-960 4242) 
BfC-O- Waterloo. 

(JUBH ELIZABETH HALL 
Ttaroee PM hw wn ei r Cbefr yah the John 
Raie Orchestra in Haydn's Oenfra. sung in 
German. Sun 7pm.£7J0-£X7. 

South Bank Centre. SEI f0l71-960 4242) 

BR/e-Woc-rloa 

ROTAL ALBERT HALL *' 

HnyM HRer—tWkadh MaAtagLutd 
Menuhin's Strih Bntltday uith Moran'vSih 
Viohn Gmccnoaird Elgar's Enr&rut 
Ifmatsons. Eunghi iynn.£l0-£fiS. 

KensinglOT Gore, SW7 (0171 -589 S212) 

9 High Street Ke nan gtoa. 

BOWL FESTTVAL HALL 
Kart Cmtylbea OrrtesbaWmrort 
Schuberts Unfinished Symphony with 
Elgar's Ist-Tbmght 7 JOpm. £65i)-£i25Q. 
Sooth Bank Centre. SEI (0171-9604242) 
BR*&Wueri». 

WKM0REHA1L 

Stephen Bough PenoreoLd of gonausty 
ScarianLSdmben and York Bov - ctl T: eight 
7J0pm.£6-£l2 

lAigmare Street. Wl (0171-935 2141) 

-e- Band Street Ovfdrd Qrens. 

B/EttoH Keynes 


THE STABLES 

Encfirt SkMe Indmfiqg Elgar s Serenade 
and Barit’s Violin Cooccno.'fontghi 8pm- 
£7-05. 

Wavendmi (01908-583928) 


opera 

Canterbury ■ 


MAHLOWE THEATRE OTTYDf CARTE 
La We Partaame Offenbach's high-fife 
comedv, directed bv Lindsay Da Ian. Tbday 
230pm & 7 JOpm. iX50-£245G 
The Fnara(01227-7T77S7) 

Exeter 


NORTRCUrr TSA3RB ENGLISH MXJBNG 
0PSA 

Rtsoletts Sie$4co Mcdcalf direct* 'fcnfi's 
middfo-periad drama. Tonight 7 JOptn. £1 1- 
121. Stocker Road 101392-493493) 

London 


LONDON COUSEDUEKO 

Three A revival of Keilh Winter's prodooion 

of Puccini, with Jama- Cams in the tide role. 

"Enright 7Jjpm-£6-£50- 

St Martin s Lane. WC2 (0171-6328300) 

^ Lcwarer Square/CharingCia*. 


POP 

Bristol 


BuauoghBm rood-poppers. 

.Anson Rooms. Basted Unhrrsm Oueats 
Road (01 17-973 5035) Tbmghl 730pm. £7. 

Fambara 


Edward (L DrDxlg. Kathryn Titkril. Labi 
Sfirc, John Otway. OulcaS Band. New Bu*- 
bmy Mountain Daredevils. Anna Ryder. 
Hkuoc Ss/truefa. Ttunharn Mrdunfp Bridge 
(012S2-7262J4I Sun 11 JOam. £12- El 5 


Bford 


Ttu Wiktmrti Rjuccub Gcotdie f»p met- 

ilHgK 

Island Dfijrd High Road (0161-5144400) 
Sun 8pm. £9. 

London 


Leather-funged former Free 

and Bad Ccrtaany man. 

BarderCne Manene Street. Charing Cro« 
Road Wl (0171-734 2095) ■» Leicester 

Square. Timighi Spm. Sun 7pm. £10. 

Pm, Henreht Mghtvse Indie tuminaries 
obi a pr o-Choice bcneiUtTg. 

The Garagt F£ghbur\ CunWr N5 1*71 71-607 
ISIS) « Highboty i Islington. Torosht 
8pm. £5. 

Tiv Mco & Prettier Bent* Garage fxmk 

grpwirr. 

Mean FuLSer Hiriesdcn High Street NW 10 
(1)181-961 5490) BR: WUlcsden Jnncaoa 
TaqjgJn Spm. £7 . 

New Model Anns Beta M an tel Newbury 
Bypass benefit led 6r Yorkshire fob pints. 
Shepherd Y Busk Empre Shepherd's Bush 
Green W12 (0181-740 7474) «■ Shepherd's 
Bush. Sun 7pm. £10. 

Berry Ntartow Cabaret croonta-. 

Kbrddey .Arena Empire Way (0181-900 
1234) « WemWey Park. Sat & Sun 6 JOpm. 
£L2J0-£35. 

Portsmogth 


The WWeerts See nford. 

Pvmrrii Cerate Oaieoce Parade (01705- 
3S86nS J Sun 7JCpm. £8. 

jazz, world, foie etc 
Berkhamstead 


Garrick Piano veteran with bebop 
altofet Pacr King and modern icnorisl 
Chris Btscoe. 

Chic Centre (Eris25-23«94) Tonight 8pra. 
£7.mems£5. 

Cambridge 


GR Scstt-flem The Joe Sirurnmcr of fimk. 
Con Exchange Wheeler Street (01223- 
357851) Totten 8pm. m 

London 


Freaky US soul organist. 

Tonight 7pm, £12,adv £10. 

Jbwen Taylor Qaretnt Arid Jazz Mrritptos. 
San 7pm, phme for availabflily . 

Jh= Cafe Parfcxay NW1 (0171-3440044) 
a'CsiOdea Iren. 

Matin ThotoiDroM btsane Country-tinned 
guhnrnt with btuegra* mandolm. 

Wc^nart Hall Wigtnore St Wl 10171-935 
2141) «• Bond SL Sun 7JQ f »n,n50-£l5. 

LITERATURE 

Bedford 

Doe PBtwxoe Creative writing vroricsbop 
lead by the prize winning Scottish poet. 
Tbday 10am-3ptn, £10, cones £7. 

Abo reading fixan his poetry. 

Titaghi 7J^»n. £3. corns £2. 

Bedford Central Litrar.' Harper Slrco 
(01234-269519) 

London 

a»tor Of root* Rvm PrAistsa Oavm 
Pii/.sta comperes this pxetry *ympcenuD 
ofiering the chance for poets 10 present 
their cron work. 

Queen EZmbeth HaE South Bank Centre 
SEI (0171-9604242) B(Ve Wtarioa 
Tbmghl 7.45pn. £8-£12. coos a v aila ble. 

TUe Droh Drtehl Michael Maloney end 
Nyrte Dawn Porter present ths evening ol 
weae and prose 

The Orangery, Koavvod House Hampstead 
Lane NW3 (0171-413 14431-0 Aidjway. 
Sun 7 JOpm. £650-0250. cnacs £S-£95tt 


EVENTS 

Aberdare 


The DM k The WMowe Musksl verriuo of 
Someth Grahame's daaic tale. 

Cobeum Mount Pleasant Si (01685-881 lE8j 
Today 230pm & 7 JOpm, £5. cone* £3. 


London 


1 Arts Jhfir Around 35 eriutniors sell- 
ing p ain t in g s , drawings and sculpture from 
Old Master U> axuemporary work. 

Chelsea Old Tamm HaB King's Road SW3 
(01 71-052 3619) O Skune Square. Tiriay 
j lanvtpm. Sun 1 )am-5pm, £3. 

Exhibition of work from 24 
^cueo using recycled materials. 

Ccvncd PemooviUe Road N1 1.0171- 
278 7700) -0- Kings Cross'AngcL TUc-Sai 
J Sinytpm, ends Son. free. 

I jwdee BCaaathue 1996 26mfic run through 
the sweets of Louden starting in Greenwich 
and finishing in The Mail 
Greenwich Rule SE10 (0171-620 4117) BR: 
Gmrjrwidi/’Mare H2). Sue from 9am. 

TIM Areeri I hia n urtlai Annual conic r- 
okx- of Strange pbenoizieuou with the m-m 
theme of this yens event being UFO'* and 
Government, Conspiracy and Covci-Up. 
CMvendy cf Landem Institute cfEducaticwi 


Church services 


Second Sunday after Easter 

CMHORRI MlGKULiXim HC ''JOam Mian. Lord 
Plmot- 1 1mn Sere Eoduria. PjJuui '« EThe Rei 
EV MJ. Qundkr sJfpe RxLsil ,□ B 

n»L Spm Scuuis Scn-nv l«t Si Thk.The 

p£Y M A M «,f7EL 

TQMHKnS. Sim. 4 45anj HC. 19am Sui«Ei»iurt». 
Dirte m F. The Rnjir Rev lung. It Jrtam 
Malun. Ysughan willititb m O. 2pm Simms' & 
Crttvsc 1 Das Services 4pm EvemcoE. MurriTl Ul E. 
Cjdou Dr Edvard Ncrerjo 

B81SI01 CBMDML 7.4i>m Mtum: lam HQ l(Um 
Choral Endiarua. Ekuntou ia t Ojl TTk Dud. 
.7^Unn OK-ral Eiuurat (ana John Sunom. 
BOUT IT EDNINE. SI EdnaMuy CrtsdraL dun HC. 
HOP Sun: Lucttan*. Jai\..rn m ti. H Jftun HQ 
J.Xipm 'JimjI Liuwvii Itiiaioid in B fbt. 
OEWMOCaiBlML 7.Vnn M.v™n* Prajirr. &an 
He 1 Tile kc. Licqui lams, ijiftn LuriurM. The 
Kv Jicqio Jont*. 1 1 15am Sung Lnduria. Mwa 
\uRti f* inuawi 1 RuHitj i.Caonn Barry Thtvnrtsxr. 
.'JtHi St nwnt'. Da> Semce. bpsa CWal 
l.-VLTBiBlC. IVjlsoo m E. 

OUQKSTEH WimStL 'Ian i 1C. l>om Malms. Sun- 
[nrJmUfljL II am liting Luriiariu. Suotind >n F, 
Cjnm iU.iih HoW*s Tncj CTuthi-4cT slh] Diana 

Virac.' and Cuuii' i l.cirpc iTidcSavIce: iJUfm 
Evrn ««. rural/ is C odour. 

B1 CNHJXUL k 13am KC. Ii>30am Sung Eu- 
etunu. C.-JL-rara rep He lUnreftil. The Dealt tan 
Lh and I Karia >u nil C- asdl 5< Ijooiw: '> Tide Sor- 
v w, ,H 5pin Escmmc. UuU.Ki in D. 
EXETEBBDHEUHtli lami Ham KC. “.t Jim sung Lu- 
etum Mon u bn-m m F iM-oon). PnhcsJarv P 
■tuvih. 1 1 . 1 ium Maims. Bruti n in CThe IVievt Vic- 
ar tpm Lvcnwnj, Lollop mo nuArilanje m- 
i.n».-nv I LticlBiffl L 'i-'-Opm Ewnmc Semec. Yc 
dniriuf m* Joinalcm iShcriuiJlJhe LVhl 


» niiAT 


SUMCETIEBCinaMLi rom HC; laiSam eudniro. 
Suomm a J- Canon OnrtiopOaMcr^a lZDpn 
HC-- lien Encimt Lloyd 10 A_ 
«OH)mMnOML8flBiHC The ReySu John Al- 
InDe; 9.45 am Suns EoduAL tan euro* urono- 

na (Derinsi. Canon Iota S c ho fi e l d; 11.15 am 

Mauin, SunfonJ in B BaL The Rc* iota Gonfcu 

OtrStl JOptn Esrcwlft !^antTll m B Pat The Rev 

Culm Matlhew*. 

RQg0tDOfltMRJL.BamHC Iftan Catfaa hal Eo - 

durisL Lrieemr service (Sbubwh). Tbc Precen- 

tor. 1130am Matte. Loy m C Dinar. JJOpm 
Evanoac. Prebcndarr Stephen Than* 
MBIKHCHKBRE: 7J5 jo MiSji; SiflJ, 9. Iftat HO 
10 JOam Song Euritarm. Sumloo m R. The 
AittHteom; JJOpm Sams’ St Oerege'sTUeSa- 
vuc: 5. 1 Spm Evensong, Btewtr ta D. 
FOLMOroiW flgHfMOt: 9 JOam Matte 

C: lOJOam Eoehariat. Mhu Saocd ftui tL 

Canon ThnutAy Roper. JJOpm £>cmon& 

in O minor. 

mSnHWIACOlSBNL Bam HC93CbsiRmiil Core 

auntoo. Mass of St Ttmaus (Tbconc 1. Canon Jane 

Hedges: llact SuK Endaris. Minn b«c irem 

cMtanm ( Vknnaf. Caddn Calm Bradley: 630|mi 

Evcmoa|k.Bim<ro m D. The Rev Adnin Darter. 

mama obhomiil. bud kc. 9.45am ite 

(knee tn C lOJOam Sung EodUML Data: m F. 

Canon Rldmrd Luu -Liipm EHensons- 
ST UNQ CHraasiL- Sam HQ 9.15am Parish Esv 

dana, Jesus foora vf (Badi), Canoe 

>orvw 1 1 am Matins, lrrisnd m F. Caeca Huai. 

tan St GmtpeUdc 5o«i Scnteo: fiJOpm Evenwu*. 

Senna id B ilai.Tbc Kcv P. nuchas. 
SunRfC&ianiLbm HC. Croat Dnyid Dmmre 
l lam Euritimi. Jeso dolds oraioria iSbo^baid', 
The Rm Ann PMhr. ll-Wkim Healing Service and 
La< me On «4 Hands: Jfsm firemeng. Dysw In D. 


1R800 00ISML Ban HQ 9om Matas. The Cunic 
I (bin Suns EndunsL Date la F. Cuwp Nigd 
jiwi-tpiiFi^iawii SbfltonlinQThe Lhcarun. 



StOmrpeVtMyScr- 

B. m UfV 1 11 •jflayw Maftm 



AshSddmC 630pm 


± 7J0mn IfateMdUroj; 
Tm Dent 9me Porta En- 

Stzggtfgg 

JUmSonsEo- 

aaaz,mihm- 


iSsrimonM w"e^Sa»° 


Mew Man 


p HRB BggKHLI— HC 845*m Mams 1 Ian 

Star Ebeharat. Mtroe refcaartc The 

Mew RevGrarerTtemnn: 1 l^pm EveasoB&CoF 
bmm, Sancu loiautai CantatetaoBe (KwmlfcX 
Cinon Job* HaOtannn: S.lJpa Organ Bcoai by 

Bam HC lOurn Mta Nfcm- 
mmster senfce (Cforn*!. Cawn Oavid Hutc 
11 J5«m Abbey Eadantt- Oiro t our Pasri ulhin h 

SSete mre‘» (MB3d«,'The Re^uS 
Mstacie S.4Jp« Onro> Reoral by Rnfind 9btt- 
er<L30pm EwamisSeivfccTbe fc* Rktarf Bat 
lard. 

aninoRf cjnenor Mm Ecdurisc 1 isu ciuni 

Eneharta. Sumtau In F.The FWwd, 3pm Eiea- 
kh^ Sauteed in C. Canon Helen CmlUfe 


«5nWSTBIOOira*L7aD. i 6«a,5toM^lltai 

MoentatPtarer lOJOam Soknm Mm*. Mima bre- 
nOn*): upm Macs JJt^mrSafcmoV^eB 
Bcnotteitai. Soncat pmlorhomn 

paJfc4J0pn Win Regal 1 

ct^Sbty^Dirxe mu* m 

Meaeow Read. Wl 9J0am Mauaa; Ham Dmnc 
LitsKzv. ft ae dw Onnt mad Q*nal Moac. azez^ 
fa Greet 

eHWHN*l*MWO0Mr«li«aBFMDfcB- 
tattR0dPd.EmeBucwOanfcia,SW7: lOJOam D»- 

voe LinrOi Qwrai Marie of Ae Kievan and 
Zonmeeay tndktaw. roeg hi Ctundi Sbumir and 

apilBBi. OF ST S/TO tSehai Orhodw), Lancancr 
Read-Loriai WU: lOJOam Divum LinuCT.'ft'n- 
diboaal Serbian Choral Mure, vtmg in QianJi 
Sbveac. 

**a«MiMsnxjccaiRwoFCTsi^iTe™ 

Umd <rt WB: 11am Matsing Prayer. Aids- 
btaop Yeghbc Ghtron. 

Ooot fart 51 Janm* Patae: 830am HC lUforn 
Mommc Prarvii Rise, heart, thy Lord Is men 
rvaufaps WIUubbX Canon A. Btaden. 
be Owek Oopri affaSaai; Sann HULWCfr llarn 
Matte Stanlmd in C The ChtfJjm, IJJttomHC. 
Otari AwL Hamcwa Come SJthm HC: Ham 
Matte Dysoe In D. 3 JOpm Evcacot 
betWBor Caapd. Suntb AikDct Street. WLS-Uam 
HC HamSmpEiathiraLMBiabicvaflKiy.The 
RcvDsyWu Dm»ey. 

ffiuii Otari, WdlinnaD Birracte. SWI Mam 
Mams. 14* tank we all onr God (BariiX 7he Re» 
Gonten ftta. 12p«n HC 
ffildnujpililfhriwi SW3:llJnMonimg Prayer. O 
Lord, vnir ihr servant Etisbnfc uer Queen 
(Byrd). The Rev ToeiHBUy- 
M)riltariBaNlttlMl.Gtecmrth.SEWt 1 lam Sons 
Eud&rm, E | y»oo la F. The Rev Qjvc pirndL 


■ Bjfcas byte taro, BywanJ Suva. EC3. 1 lam Swtj 
Enrhirw. Canoe Samuel Van Crib. 
a taWs Maryi-a Street, Wl. Bom Low Maw 
lOJDam Mutmns Praysn 1 lam High Mob. MTOa 

O qunn gfcnosim (Vktnla).Tbe Vicar J I5vun 

low Mass (mm Soksm Ereanng and ftenettafon, 
Short imire iGAtaro), The Re* LE. Drnei. 
Mlte W . P ntnqi Bridge, SWBc Bam HCftJtam Sung 
Euriadu; 1 1 jGomfaaib Btcbatirs oMpaiSaae 

OfeteLariumi Pheo, Wl- Cam BC: limn. The 
Rev John C<v>k; 6J0p® Qreonmikm Serrirt-The 
Rev Rim Tire. 

Itataa ON Oata. Cdd Cbonh Stseo. SW3 - Sam HC 
10am CMfaaYSowce / lam Matte 7Tt Rev-Dr 
E EJw, 1115pm HQ tpm Evonsoo*. The Rev Dt 
P. Ehj. 

tayttai Etampron Rood, SWT: Stan HC, The Rn 
John Peter* Ilam Informal Service. The Rev Si- 
sm Dnvite Sobl 7 Jtfm lahssxU Seme writ 
HC. The Rev Sandy Mb. 

HrirTrtefa. Pnate Croaurt Road, SW7:aJ0a«En- 
cbanM. Uom Choml Eudsenu. The Rev Dr Mu- 
univaeL 

& ttm the Rate Hotbom. EC1: 9Jftua Sung 
Mare Ham Sricmn Maws The Re* Kevin Monk 
9 MA Fled Street, EC4: 1 1 am Ch*al Malta ami 
EwdiariB, Jadcou In G, Canon John OaMa.&3Qpm 

Chun! evcmai«.MiiaiUni&Can<mJolui Oaten 

SDtatatmBiStnid,WCh lire Choral Entem. 
Mia*bievi»lPaIeailiiaV.'The Rtrfttcr BtaoP. 
9 ftfaeri PMbarij (Tardm SVS: Warn HC 
llamStmc EurimrishTbo RevJ. Vme 
SI CypWn Gkaivwrtli Street. NWI: LOJOam 
Mm 1 lam SoJmm Mass. The Vksn. 
ataatei. Btnoenbuiy Wn, Loodaa WC1: Uten 
Sons kuebanc 630pa Evranf Prayer 
SSrojrt. f lawyer Square. Wl. S Man HC I Inn 
Sung tathnnst, Missa teevn rWdhaiosl.Tbe Rre- 
lor. 

St tens’!. PkemUl}-- SJIbo HC. Ham Sung fen- 


diario. The Rnr Dnerid Rreves 3.45pm Evcnfa 
P ra yer. 

glmaYk 5 u»c 3 Dardens, WZ-Ranr HQ KCTOan 
Sum fiuduutM. Mljsa bnva (Oabrtek), The Etev 
am WOmu ton Choral Evesmg. HubIkt a F. 
9Jmtek MtwcB H3L N Kfc Bast HQ UOdo, 1 1 am 
Family Cum nnint o n . The Rev Ain Raw; 630pm 
Eveaae Prate The Rev Neti Grew- 
aita f rttal Ra CarGA WL EC*' 10 JOam Sea* 
Eudnnst. The Rn Jctm Fmd. 
a Jriri*. Hyde Fmt Crtaoan. W2: fan HC; lOre 
Parish Comnumoa, The Rev IheddcM Blntard: 
BJOptn Evcttag Sente The Rev UDa Moaberc. 
BfetekSmtisnl Brotesxy. 615: Urns Fanriy Coo 
anataa. The Her Jcarettc Mi * 

Escniar Prayer, The Rev Dmdi 
ahteVtariBa te NWR- gag, HQOJfbm Pare* 
Cnrnmunlnn; HamSnnsEHfiiiiwt.SdmtienlnG. 
Tbc \Tcar. 

8 Ifal. Sydney Smxa.SWJ. fan HQ lOJOw. Sons 
Eecfiarvt, Hear the vtare end prayer (1 Mb l The 
Rev Derek Wrtsovr. I’ 15ptn HC &JOna dural 
Evtmms-TSu US' Derek W»y» 
OHNMfalhteLawr'nuDcrStim.EO: Horn 
SoicmnMasv. 

ft toinWt Wcusstacr Abber ilam Sum Eu- 
tnarm. Date is f, Canon Donald Cray. 
&HatfcHcfem> Park Bund NW|. fan ItCL-tfam 
FamDyComnnmlmc 1 lam Sung Eudunt. lactam 
In G. The kcv Anlhonv Show 

9 fata h te f ta h . Wt 8am HC: 945am En- 

riurM,The Vicar. 1 J-hwn '/ratnr. u- Lco&jtt Set- 

me. The Rer BanhanlStlntneinann: lZJOmi HC 

Tbc Rev Wilburn RaiddtntL 2.45pm Qnnnc Scr- 

ncc.Thc Rev Jims Bcmn. 5 bd Ctacal &o»be 

r.J0jim Events; Scmce. The Rev Bemhiud Schuw- 
mm 

9 Nary Utah. Viange Gate. WS. Am DC 9_*tani 
Ruwh huehartu, The Rev F.Cetall.lSam Choral 
Mata*. I UMpm HC b JOpm Erensoe*. 
Tbc Rev F GcOi 


n-HP IT**!* to«nnBtai PbX Road. SEI I: 
gjfom Motamg Prayer Item Famh Mare Ft 
M taod Han; Jpm &vannr 5enm: Spm Atei. 

SHMi.aKaerStfBx.Stn: KUSmOukheah 
Brif How. Ham MaeannP»r. Mr Mafcabi Mm- 
w7pm InfovBjuj HCThefe Mama Stevena. 
Ntere^ofl ytwi; lOJOan Mare 

□pa L oara i 

Ateria-WOian Place, SWl; ho. 9am HC lUm 

5ofcnm Eudwte, Irehnd in CThc Rev Ned Da» 

HO. 

9 HA Einjo Square, SW| ; 8. Liam HC. lOam 
RimOy Eadudct llom Sure Fnehurta Rur 
b ean (V aughan Wtetrol.FrAJt-Chriwtt. 

9 Ptev Sueatiam. SWlfc Sqm Lu» Mb; loJtom 
Sokem Mow hJOran Sotcmn Eventone oral IW- 
ilialua. 

0 Wurtri Fancr Lone. EC1 1 1 am Sure Mte Mam 
of St PetcrfBericy Wata).The Tfcn Midaol Col- 

Itajdi QwM. Fleet Strocf, tCI: 830am HQ 
ll.lxmn Mornte Prayer. Smart ra F.The Master. 

a “^^^riSttfari.ft«l Street. SWl- Ham. 
{■J9pm. The Rev W Aksnnder Cmns. 

S55 “e lCtam:h * S^Xktml). Rwiel] Sued. 
11.15am. uJOpm, The Rev Sanlry Hoed. 

fa thrift, fcaropteo. Whrate suem. Wl: 8am. 

[Ore Mare I lam Sung Latin Mow. Mom bre^ 
iCMiahi. Cpm. tpm, bom Mam. 

**?*■ Wl: “«"■ V 4 *® M3S5: ,,aB » Solciaa 
Lnta Mare lljltom Maw, Fr Michael Bcaulc, 
4.15pm. ol5pm Ite 
TM OtteT BrranptM 1 toad, 5W7. 7jan . ^ 
loam Mom: Him Soksm Mat. Spaae ntD e g e 


a«-ru vcM-ncciini *-«i 



BcdfonJ "a> WCJ (0171 MS 2-UT7) e Rus- 
sell SiMure. Sri £ Sun r*pni: for dclJtU 
Two Dax Ticket £25. Ortc Day 1-7 
(Mrttise Anfiqaes Mr Wifc djsrfo. 1 c ! P 5 * ' 
eBcn, silver, glass. uttamcK pruiLv. patni- 
itiB. laminws and much itwrit 
Into- QjnBuxhd Hamilfon PI W 3 1 'H • I 
3131) O- Hyde Pk Cotkt. Sun ll.ira fptn. J. 
L m ri re On FRtm Exhibition Exhibition 
ataoriM a oenienaty .rf fsta in [he icyitri 
looking at w'Jys Lonilcm Iue. bven 
bo ih tbc sciting and sabji-vi oi 
Museum Q) U’taion Lomlnn XVall EC. 
(OlTl-ibOO 3699) ■©• Barton Tue-Sri Ptei- 
SSflpm. Sun J2ra,»n-55 n P nl - emb 2” Oi=. 
£350. cows £1.75. 

Bhite S*> And let Chan mg the Iho an J 
ifiscoiune* of explorer- Sir France- Drake. 
Captain James Cook and Su John Fmkim. 
Nadomd Mariam: Mttseutn Ruror.o Ki cid 
SE10 (0181-858 4J 22) BR: Ma--e HilL '■fort- 
Sun 10am-5pm. ends Ju June. £55°. etntes 
£4511 child £X 

Uafa Book Mr Wide range of rare ani<- 
quarian and secondhand h«*ofcs. map: 
cttgraitd and deta rathe pnau 
Royal Naootud Theaav flw Snuih Bank 
SEI (0171-928 2253 1 0 Waterl. *>. TudJ. 

1 lam-7.15pm- 


Worthampton 


Qsafity Anfioea A Coflocton Frir \ancn of 
antiques and coQcctaHes ranging from a 
few pence 10 thousands of pounds 

fwnpw Guildhall Road (til 61 4-21S1 1 i Sun 

10aa-4pm, £1. chdO free. 


Oxford 


: Siciia 

PaineV journey through Asia lo dtsteVT 
more about its leitilet. 

Pitt Rncrs Museum Si -util Parks Road 
(01S65-270927I Mon-Sat Ip-m-J jUpm. ends 
today, frw. 


AUCTIONS 


ldazmc week, with main sales a) 
Christie's, Riesday 1 ItiJOom l Thuisd-ry (2pmi 
and Sotbetfc’s. Thurte ; 10 JOiml. Sotheby's 
also has Persian and lo-.-un manu'-enpts. and 
miniatures front the British Rail Pension 
Fund. Tuesdav (tiJOpml. Onenial manu- 
scripts Wednesday 1 lfcVsunX Eurotvwn and 
Oriental rugs and carpels Wednesday (2pm 1 
Christie s South Kettsagtun. Oriental and 
Islamic enstutae and textiles Tuesday 
1 JPJfoiRjL Botth-urm: CrianuJ and European 
carpets and rajs Tuesday (2pm). Ldonuc art- 
works Wednesday ( 2pmi 
Ammaiion an and collectable*, Qtrisiics 
South Kenrin^ii-n. Monday 1 2pm I Ban- 
knotes, including prUers* prnofr, Spink 
Wednesday ( IVhun I 

English and Couti-icnDl stiver, including 
caddy spoons. Friday ‘ Uami. Phillips i'ri)71- 
463 82181. 

Bantmrj: On-si le sal oreonientsofThL-nford 
Lodge- furmiuiL-.L 1 antics, tugpgc. Wfcdncr- 
day 1 li.kun). D:-.-w _e Neale HI1295-253197). 
Prcswn: 500 lots ofurehnectural antiques next 
Saiurdav { Ifhur.j. Kibble Rceiunuuort Ducur 
Place, oil N--.s Hall Lane |0]772-' ? W534 
Ostetfe Retail stocks, mdutay DPt' gy-yb, -sta- 
tionery, household and office funtiturc. Mc-n- 
day (IQam). Harrison A Sons Kineswav 
Premia (DHC4-2790QF). 

Ntetwhlt Antiques, Vfcumana and transport. 
Wednesday-Tbursdav ( ItLVXun dailv). IVier 
Wilson. Victoria Gallnv. Maikei Street 
(01270-623878). 

Ntetate ftiiNi Irish deceased (Stale and 
contents of a country house in Powys. Thurs- 
dayc 1 0am). Moms Marshall & ft<4e(iiififiib. 
fftiltiO). 

faritefte StelRf. 200 paintings by Ruasian 
Impresuo uita froml'MS, tomorrow (3pm). 
John Nidwtaxi, The Aoctioo Rooms. Lona- 
ficld, Midhursi Road. Fernhurat (0)428- 
6S3727X 

^fce*tar*fc Antique and decoranvc furrn- 
nnc, Hjesdny iiajdataL Oriental carpets 
and rugs. Tuesday (2pm). European ceramics 
and glass Wednesday (lOJOam). Sotiteta's 
(01403-783933), 

HhnrJiartro; Trade stocks, indudinp board 
gan*ss cknhing. videos. uHcnaans. ncivciucs. 
Tuesday (12 noon). Area Aua ions. II BUck- 
fnars Road, Salford (0161-834 8246). 
Antiques 7tefc Gazette (01 7I-9SV 4957 1 , Gav- 
emmeniAuakm Sem )0I7I-J5T ?JQO firej;. 
Back hu&nc 033&42S49S). 


FAIRS 


— April International Antiques 1 
Collectors, 1500 pilches. South of EngL 
SJwwwound. Wednesday (IACF 016 
702326). 

1 rente. Contemporary Prim Show part L 
Monday: Omcntree Gallery, Barbican C 
us, EC2 (0171-436 4(07). 

Lrinrtar Antiques & Crilkaabte. Otai 

ss.sssr' B ”" no ” p ™ , » 

Afam MMte Royd Honkuftural Haft, \ 

cem Square. London SWI lomomjw mi 
254 4054). 

Royal Bath and Wtet S*k 


tammil today and tomorrow iCoi 
Antiques Fails 01278-792S80L 
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fata teM IMtadkt Ctete WL job 
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«*«te»KCtartii. Palace Cart 
l Lam. The Rev iatuima Boekc. 

fatatai^ MM tatete Cterth. ADt 

Ham^hc fatfare Lmem. 

Ilam. The Rcvfht Cmtfimv. 

ftosrmj Lane.NW3: 1 
Donald MacArdwr. 

frJOpn Evening Sennre. 
atatakl D Pten iSocKtv nl St PSa 

RmJ M-r. Ill*-- 1 -■ . w 







staying in 
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The Sewtfrfiff lhe Stiver Arrow Spnr B8C2. 
/abowaJ A gPod wak for Edward Windsor; TV ; . 
’professional; what with tomontnv’s docu-portialt 
/of the Duke of ^Wlndsw; and this, his first com- 
- mission for ihe BBC. The title refers 1o a pnee- 
Jess^ ^pre^'Metoedas Wl 54 (9 193). 

FBm: Near Dark (Kattuyn Bigelow 1987 US) 
K)pm C4. Witty modern-day vampire movie 
fmtr lhe director of Strange Days (730025L . 
Omnibus 10.40pm BBCi. Michael Frayn 
cedebjates Budapest (988984). ' 

Floyd orr Africa U30j*n BBC2. Sfartir® as he 
means to bo on - wito a cheering glass OF South 
African, cnampagne - Keith Fiwd hits the 
southern couritries.of Afrfca (4236). 

Without Walls: Net Ifade Aw^ 9pm C4. Willip 
- Norman reappraises Buddy "Holly and rescues 
the seminal rack d roller tram he anodyne image 
(3066120)." .. 7* 

Edward on Edward 10.45pm I7V. (above) Prince 
Edwaid some insider information on his 

great unde, tte Dute of Windsor - but- as to . 

: nis-own.feefmgs..! not a due T{797762). 

FHifa Dr Ehrilch’s P^let 2D5pm C4. 

EdwardG R^Jinsorrltod&a eve fMsyptiffejn 
a sunxfeiPt^y (6843Z8J.- 

Modem Times. 9.00pm BBC? What it. 

fakes to pass'ihe tegendpry London tad driver' 
exam. The Knowledge - two years aid getting., 

' pasta p@nel of six retired police (peers (SH5352U 
Cfive James faitroduces Mat^artta. Pracatan , 
ID AOpm nv. Has James bought shares in tihe 
flamboyant Cubwi diva, who first came to pub- 
lie attention on The Ciive JamesSbmft (548453J 

'Reputatioiis^proB8C2. former Al Capone iiit~ 
man^ Sam. Gfent^ria/who rose to make' and;-, 
tsreak PresWerite- iir thfc case John f Kennedy, 
on whose electton' and assaa'natkxr.GfarKaha 
Wt-hfe fir^aprtrits (3293). ; . - 
Witoess 9^ C4. fatobveJLucky timing for this: 
in-d^h ptofite of the Unabpfntw - the Uid- - 
elite tererst who tes Jd/lad three people andL 
-maimed 23 others A^uspect, Ted KaczynsRi; ' 
was arrested three weeks ago. Joanna Bead's 
film looks A Unaboraber’s motivatton18361)i. ; 

f Radio 

: ' H 7 by Robert Hanks 

Bookirtte(fliim(Xbj45pmR4)goespo^^^^^ 
week, as Derek Jacobi marks the 60th anniver- 
sary of AE Housmarfs d®th by reading from A 
Shropshire Lad. tfie poet's elegy to a Britain that 
died with the First World War. • •• 

What Is the political mood of ^ssaoots America? 

In the first installment of America Dreaming 
(7.20pm R4), a three-part World Tonight 
special, Simon Dring goes on the road with the 
repo man in wemptayment-WightEd Iowa.. 

A dun clay's Ifaterilng is cheerEd up by Smon 
Wunne/y’s socialist ousader Afan Farter -Road 
Warrior (9pm Rl). The last hope ol the British 
Lett this week gets bn his scepbox on behati 
of catves. 

When wifi the rntanfatfonal community get rotmd/ 
to baraimg land "anti-personnel devices"? Irithi 
WfineckarersfT^OpmM), Brian Baron watches 
a British-led team of de-miners'as theytry tosort 
out the deadly legacy Jett in Cambodia: . ' . 


i^t^Ingfarnshireartd astride 
•fejBlJiefiamsj^afcwd busy 
j for summer (8572).- Vis\ : -.'' 
tC* fapqret) RjHowss oftbfefcopy 
5 Sat thisseries'isrrta&gxxJ as" 



..-J JFefadJfaick. (9-45ant 
ifctife-serifis tifatallavitflistenere.tb rompfaiiv . 
* W0UL; ^ppfn^iftfecftst.'ilhe : may i 

p^^me, 77»M^I fort most . of .all 7fie 
: Aftpowof> S/rfft- Alw^ r gxxf for -a faugh. . 


Sunday television and radio 


BBC1 


BBC 2 


ITV/London 


Channel 4 


7.15 

7.40 

8.00 

&45 


Jim Henson's Anima) Show (6238112). 
Playdays (R) (S) (4549841). 

Breakfast with Frost (2472131). 

The London Marathon. Live coverage of the 16th 
London Marathon. Men's entries include the 
event's winner for the last two years, Mexico's 
Dionicio Ceron (SJ (97750860). 

11-50 Now Celebrate. Tina Heath joins the congregation 
at St Stephen's in Twickenham (3647266). 

12.35 The London Marathon. The competitive races 
have now been won, so over to ttiose raising 
money for charily (S) (9990841). 

News (96786422). * 

EastEhders Omnibus (S) (7250334). * 

Colimtbo (R) (6199315).* 

Tom and Jerry ft?) (7704191). 

Princess to Queen — the Queen’s 70th Birthday. 
See Preview (5783247). * 

Masterchef 1996. Derek Johns and Imogen 
Stubbs are the guest dish dabblers (5428792). * 
News; Weather (364976). * 

Regional News (705860). 

Songs of Praise. From St Nicholas's Church in 
Blakeney, Norfolk (S) (546547;. * 

Antiques Roadshow. From ApsJey House in 
London, home of the Duke of Wellington (S; 
(316976). * 

Hamish Macbeth. Robert Carlyle’s grief-stricken 
Highland copper takes himself off to a remote 
island, where he encounters an elderly woman 
trapped by an unexptoded landmine (637132). * 
Birds of a Feather (R) ($) (984995). * 

News; Weather (948353). * 

EBB The Naked Gun 2 1/2: The Smell of Fear 
(David Zucker 1991 US). Slightly sagging sequel 
finds spoof detective Leslie Nielsen trying to stop a 
dastardly plan to keep the country from adopting a 
new, cleaner energy policy (as if). Co-starring 
George Kennedy Priscilla Presley and a certain OJ 
Simpson (SJ (8030131). * 

10.30 Kingdom of die Lost Boy. Everyman documentary 
explaining how, following the death of the 
fonohen Lama in 1989, the Dalai Lama chose a 
boy to be the reincarnation of the F^nchen, but the 
child has disappeared and the Chinese who 
occupy Tibet have now come up with their own 
nominee (3628792). * 

11.40 EiM Bye Bye Blues (Anne Wheeler 1989 Can). 

A Canadian woman loses track of her husband 
during World War II and doesn’t know whether to 
start a new life or wart for his return (622353). 

130 Weather (5133342). To 1.35am. 

REGIONS. Nl: 10.30pm Championship Special. 

11.20 Kingdom of the Lost Boy. 12.30 Film: 
Hero at Large. 2.05 Weather. 


1.25 

1.30 

2.50 

4.00 

4.10 

5.10 

5.45 
6.05 

6.10 

6.45 


730 


830 

8.50 

9.10 


6.15 


Open University: Pure Maths (7402773). 6.40 
Maths Methods (840471 1). 7.05 learning for 
AH: Learning to Care (6245402). 7.30 Strategy 
on the Screen (7370266). 7.55 The Thrie Estaitis 
(4566528). 830 Biology ( 7626334 1 8.45 
Child Development: Attachment (8326976). 
Children's BBC: Highlander. 9-35 X-Men. 10.00 
Fully Booked. 

12.00 Star Trek. Kirk and Spook investigate the strange 
magnetic pull of a planet (R) (1360792). * 

12.50 A Week to Remember (39663605J. 

1.00 Regional Programmes (92624). 

World Championship Snooker. David Vine 
introduces the second day of the 17-day 
championship. Tony Drago v Steve James and 
David Harold v Neal Foulds are the matches being 
played through to a conclusion (S) (8413605). 
Rugby Special. John Inverdaie presents highlights 
of Orrell v Bath, plus today's showpiece match at 
Twickenham when reigning champions Leicester 
take on a Rest of the World XV (5) (2883082). 
World Championship Snooker. The climax of 
Ronnie O'Sullivan v Alain Robidoux fS) (749860). 
The London Marathon. Highlights (688605). 

A History of British Art See Preview (S) 
(635773). 

The Money Programme. What is known about the 
Americans who are birying British electricity 
companies? (S) (539711).* 

Fantasy Football League. Susan Tully and Danny 
Baker from Friday's edition (SJ (1570). 

World Championship Snooker (S) (J8605J. 

1030- BBa The Music of Chance (Philip Haas 1993 
US). Intelligent and unusual adaptation of foul 
Au star's stay of a professional card-player (James 
Spader) and the drifter (an excellent Mandy 
fotinkin) who’s he persuaded to bankroll him, and 
what happens when they try to fleece dd-timere 
Charles During and Joel Grey Recommended 
(Followed by Weatherview) (S) (83634150). * 

12.10 mm Vice Squad (Arnold Laven 1953 US). 
Documentary-style police procedural starring 
Edward G Robinson as an LA cop searching for 
the two bank robbers who murdered a fellow 
officer (8326464). To 1.40am. 

The Learning Zone: FETV Short Cuts: Customer 
Care (90087). 4.00 Languages: Suenos - World 
Spanish (10071). 5.00 Business and Wbrk: Walk 
the Talk (55754). 5.30 How Do YOu Manage? (SJ 
(40735). To 6.00am. 

REGIONS. Wales: 1.00pm Welsh Lobby. 4.55 Scrum 
5. 9.00 WNO Gala Concert 10.30 World 
Championship Snooker. 11.30 Film: The Music 
of Chance 1 .05 Weather. 1.10 Fantasy Football 
League. Nl: 1.00pm Now You're Talking. 


9.10 


130 


435 


5.55 

6.50 

730 

8.20 


9.00 

930 


2.00 


6.00 


GMTV. 6.00 The Sunday Review. 6.30 News and 
Sport 7.00 The Sunday Programme (59266J. 

8.00 Disney Club (8272 5353J. 

10.15 Link. Profile of Wendy Barber, an artist who paints 
with her mouth (S) (5894995). * 

1030 Morning Worship. From Robert Hall Memorial 
Baptist Church, Leicester (S) (62860J. * 

1130 Blessed Are They (S) (6399889). * 

11 .55 Chalke Talk (S) (8183334). 

1230 Crosstalk (82537). 

1.00 News, Weather (42599082). * 

Jonathan Dimbteby. Dimbleby and studio 
audience quiz Sir James Goldsmith, billionaire 
pro-referendum MEP (SJ (3280624). 

Yesterday's Heroes. Alan Ball and Mike Channon 
(3686). 

The Sunday Match. Uve coverage of Sunderland v 
Stoke City (96269452). 

Cartoon Time (1771976). 

London Tonight (2900808). * 

News, Weather (633528). 4 
Happy Birthday Ma’am. Gravelly title to this 70th 
birthday tribute to The Queen. Trevor McDonald 
links the archive footage (860J. * 

Surprise! Surprise! (S) (18518). * 

Doctor Finlay When Dr Finlay takes a walking 
holiday in the Highlands, unexpected passion 
awaits (SJ (22995). * 

You’ve Been Framed! (R) (S) (2957). * 

News, Weather (932353). * 

The Bafta Awards. Your attitude to this year's 
bash will be coloured somewhat by your feelings 
about Angus Deayton, who hosts in the presence 
of Princess Anne. Get past that hurdle, and there's 
an Oscar renin in the film section with Sense ami 
Sensibility taking on leaving Las Vegas and 
Braveheart (wnat is it about this load of go! lop 
that is attracting so many nominations?). Pride 
’■ and Prejudice looks' a hot favouritetd’dea'n up the 
TV awards, where Panorama's Interview with 
Princess Di finds itself up against This Morning 
and E sther. Nice one (216808). 

11.15 EBB Who® Angels Fear to Tread (Charles 
Stumdge 1991 UK). Almost pa rod ic EM Forster 
adaptation with Helen Mirren making an unwise 
match in Italy and relations Rupert Graves and 
Judy Davis hot-footing to Tuscany to investigate. 
Also with Helena Bonham Carter (965 401 1 9). 
Sledge Hammer (2978261). 

Cue th e Music. The Jeff Healey Band (4222087). 
EBa How Sweet ft Is (Jerry pans 1968 US). 
James Gamer and Debbie Reynolds chaperone 
their teenage son on a trip to Europe (863209). 
Shift ft?) (8721822). 

News (37262). To 6.00 am. 


1.10 


2.00 

230 

5.10 

530 

5.45 

6.00 


630 

730 


8.30 

9.00 

9.15 


130 

1-50 

2.50 


435 

530 


6.15 

7.10 


7.40 
8.10 
835 

8.40 
830 
9.15 
9.45 


Trans World Sport (R) (61 68808). 

Take 5. With The Magic Roundabout, Bush Tails, 
Natalie. Ivor the Engine and Joggy Bear ($) 
(5430537). 

The Magic School Bus (S) (7344841). 

Sonic the Hedgehoge (7622518). 

The Trap Door (4089976). 

Blast Off (SJ (1 7291 73). 

Biker Mice from Mars (R) (8336353). 

Saved by the BeU (/?J (182537). * 

Dumb and Dumber (SJ (1113826). 

10.00 The Bird (Sj (5879686). 

10.15 Sister Sister (SJ (4952860). 

10 AO Rocko’s Modem Life (SJ (2152131). 

11.05 Insektofs (9937889). 

1130 NBA Raw. Basketball action. The Phoenix Suns v 
Houston Rockets (3671266). 

12.15 Mission Impossible (3744247). * 

130 QBI Laugjhta in Paradise (Mario Zampi 1951 
UK). Relatives each inherit £150,000 with strings 
attached. Alastair Sim (the best thir® in the 
movie), for example, has to earn hi mself a 28-day 
jail se ntence (47132745). * 

HUB An Inspector Calls (Guy Hamilton 1954 
UK). The lovely Alastair Sim again, in a decent 
adaptation of the JBPriestiey play (8513402). * 
The Pink Panther (85791 79). 

Mysteries of the Jungle Sea. The creatures living 
around the coast of Papua New Guinea 
(6022191). * 

HoUyoaks (R) (SJ (575995). * 

Babylon 5. A series of bombings aboard Babylon 
5 cause trouble. As they would (900044). * 
Triumph of the Nerds. How the 24-year-old Bill 
Gates joined forces with IBM to create a PC that 
would give them a 50 per cent share of the market 
(SJ (8353). * 

Encounters: Plague Doctors. See Preview (5) - 

(4773). * 

Birds of Death. Secret History repeat of how the 
newly formed RAF bombed villages in far flung 
outposts of the Empire as a cheap and effective 
way of curbing rebellious tendencies (R) (4537). * 

10.00 BBH Mona Lisa (Neil Jordan 1985 UK). Jordan's 
beautifully lurid thriller about decent simple 
ex-con Bob Hoskins (rarely better) gven Ihe job of 
chauffeuring high-class hooker Cathy Tyson to her 
punters - and falling in love with her in the 
process. Michael Caine is wonderfully sleazy as 
the kingpin in the thick of all the filth (576315). * 

11.55 Football Italia (945570). 

12.55 BSi My Life as a Dog (Lasse HaHstrom 1985 
Swe). See The Big Picture (783342). To 2.45am 


3.05 


430 

5.05 


535 

6.05 

7.00 


8.00 

9.00 


ITV/Regions 

mem 

As London eceofc 2JXJpm A Wbrtd of Vtonder (36861. 

(85274391 llA5nmCMOr&(75336063)J£tem 
Kott Babylon (3296822). 2-Wam SNft (7697919). 
UOanCaKtr (38364984). 3.40am ram Suspect 
(27140031 500-530 «m Fumy Business (422861 

TmiHS/nSEMBE 

As London except: 12.25pm Tyne.- Newsweek 
(3570315). Wks.- The Ftwec Tree Be (3389063*. 200 
The Rock and Goal Y&m (3686). 230 Tyne The Tyne 
Tees Match (540691791 tote Kta* TY# Greed Eack* 
(6158891. 5.15 Tyne-. Cartoon (17615991 530 
News (370837). 11.15 Rkn The natural (75/59599JL 
145am Hik Howrah Bridge C619G29Q). 430-530am 
JoMnder 1463801 

cam UL 

As London eecepfc 230pm Good Advice (368®. 230 
The Central Ma&h- Live 1962694521 5.10 Our House 
(56726501 540 News (5675371 9.15 The LLoyrfe Bank 
Bafta Awards (216808). 11.15 War of the Worlds 
(3842281 12.15am Film: Portrait ol a Hitman 
(83399381 1.40am Cue the Muse (42550061 
&40am fibre How Sweet ft Is! (3463491 435am Jcb&xF 
er (60923421 530530am Asian Eye (19280061. 

HIV 

As London tscapfc 1225pm Wfesk Getaways (35703151 
WS/es. God, Sex. Drugs and Rot* V Rod (35703151 
2JQ0 Wash Ernnudate (88813341 Waiess Wefch 
fiffnta (36861 230 KMife& EmnwdBie (8/008891 250 
Htesfc Wat Match Plus (7337082). 330 W&tet Soc- 
cer (86600631 330 WesL FSkrt Murder by the Book 
(102537). 430 Wales.- House (27797111 430 Woles: 

FMw (18175291. 11.15 Fbn CM Gringo 
(3842281 12.15 One cl Those Tlw® (566/4831 130am 
Hotel Babylon (3296822 1. 2.10am Shift (76979/91 
3.10am Coach (383649841 3.40am Rbis Suspect 
12714803). 530530am Funny Business (422901 

HERUUH . 

As London scent 1230pm Sewn CBys 192/30441 200 
The Ptar (54438044). £25 Tie Listing; ( 734144211 
230 The MerkSan Match (962694521 5J.0 Lad Fraud 
(56726SQL 935 Uoyds Bank BaftaAwmfc £2168081 
1U5 an: CM Grrap (753360631130am Hotel Baby- 
ton (32968221 230m Shft (76979191 3J0MiCtadl 
(383649841 340m FBm Suspect (27148031 530- 
530m Fiinny Business (4228QI. 

wuiicoiNur 

As London except: 1230pm Mstcountry Update 
(35915/81 230 Dors wlh Dunbar 06861 230 week- 
end Match (131). 3.00 A Quick Run (7538044). 305 
fim: The Captetrfs Table (3/7003341 445 Dr Qumn, 
Medicine Wxnan (389577311 LI 5 ram Old Grinp 
(3842281 1235am One ot Those Things (566/483). 
130am Hotel Babylon (3296822). 2.10am Shift 
(76979191 3.10m Coach (383649841 340am rate 
Susped ^(271 4803). 5JD0-53Oam Funny Business 

S4C 


Tata Free (54305371 B.10 Saw the , 

(76225181 9.15 Saved by the Befl (1825371 Tdli 

HoByoate (66650821 1040 Staler Sister (2152131). 

1.15 Babylon 5 (3902042). 2.10 Tocyn Tymor 
(3611 71 l/.3J.QftoO»Ftatan Life (643^(8®. 340 
Gullivers Travels (104995). 530 Poboi y Cwm 

(403537731 735 Dechrau Canu Dechrau (696808). 

735 News (433686). B 30 Sul T Fftn (1606051 830 

Snwsr; Pencampvvnaqth (141 3531. 930 Saith Ar 7 Sul 

(9163151 940 3anS«an (1800631 1030 rant The 
Long Day Owes (6592471 1135-1-20*1 rate Every- 
body'S Baby: The Rescue Of Jessica McOuret/ 31 68®. 


Radio 


Radiol 

87£99-Wtfty 

7.00am Kevin Greening 10.00 
Dave Pearce 2.00 Trevor Nelson's 
Rhythm Nation 4.00 UK Top 40 

7.00 The Mo' Wax Story 8-00 John 
Peel 10.00 Andy Kershaw 12.00 
Mary Anne Hobbs 4. 00-6.3 Oam 
Clive Warren 

Radio 2 

M-MjantRfl 

7.00am Don Maclean 9.05 Steve 
Wright's Sunday Love Songs 11.00 
Parkinson's Sunday Supplement 

1.00 Desmoid Carrington 3.00 
Benny Green 4.00 Let's Dance 
430 Sing Something Simple 5.00 
Pam Ayres 6.00 Tbs Queen at 70.. 
and So Say All of Us! 7.00 A Royal 
Birthday Bouquet 830 Sunday Haft 
Hour 9.00 Alan Keith 10J)0 In Digs' 1 
12.05am Steve Madden 330- 
6.00am Alex Lester 

Radio 3 

CHL2-9L4WHI FID . 

7.00am Sacred and Profane. With 
Paul Guinery. ■ 

8.55 Choice of Three. With pianist 
Rolf Hind. 

9.00 Brian Kay's Sunday Morning. 

12.15 Music Matters. Ivan Hewett 

talks to Lord Menuhin, who is 
celebrating his 80th birthday this 

yeat 

1.00 News; Trading Places. - 
135 The Sibelius Symphonies. A 

further concert from the Sibelius 
weekend at the Barbican Had. 

2AS Arid to Finnish... Sibelius: 
Sonatina in F sharp minor, Op 67 
No 1. Szymanowsl: Berceuse for 
violin and piano. Op 52. 

3.00 5plrit of thB Age. The Past in 
the Present-MicheJene Wandbr 
talks to Stevte Wfehart about bow 
folk, and non-westam mude can 
influence our. interpretations of 
medieval music.' 

4D0 Harawbod House Concerts. In- 
troduced the Eari of 
Harewood.. Shostakovich: Cello 
Sonata. Prokofiev: Cello Sonata. 
Rachmaninov: Cello Sonata in G 
.minor. <3/3). 

546 The Sunday Feature: A 
Mediterranean ffasskin. The 
Elisabeth David Story. 

630 Peter Jabtonski. Liszt Fu- 
neraiDes. Debussy FYtiudes: 

Fast (fartifice; La Cathedrals en- 
gtootje. Grieg: Sonata in E minor. 
730 Choir Wbrks. Bacfa Mass in 8 
. mtoor. 

9.15 The Sunday Play: Victory- or ;. 

(Voices in Reaction. 

Ilkl5 The Kamfens. JoShinnerin- 
troduces a performance by tfw . 
Kamkats, a Kurdish family from 



Choice 


The second part of the engaging 
Retativaty Speaking (9pm R4 
FM) - in which a celebrity and a 
member of their family talk about 
their relationship - has Sir fBter 
Hail OefQ and his TV producer son 
Christopher doing the honours. 


Iran who are widely recognised 
as one of the leading musical en- 
sembles In the country: 

11 45-1. 00 am Record Review. 
Building a Library. A Maria Dallas 
survey by Patrick O’Connor. Ptus, 
Roderick Swanston reviews a 
selection of new releases of 
consort music by Locke anti 
William Lawes, anthems by 
Weelkes and madrigals by 
Fteseobattfi. 


(92.4-94jSfHz FU; 198tttz Ufl 
6.00am News Briefing. 

6.10 Something Understood. 

635 Weather. 

7.00 News. 

7.10 Sunday Papers. 

7.15 On Your Flarm. 

7.40 Sunday 

830 The Week’s Good Cause. 

8.55 Weather. 

9.00 News. 

9.1 D Sunday Papers. 

9.15 Latter from America. 

930 Morning Sendee. 

10.15 The Archers. 

11.15 Medk/mwave. 

11.45 Books & Company <S/8). - 

12.15 Deset Island Discs. With the 
author Hanft Kureishi. 

1235 Weather. 

1.00 The World This Weekend. . 
135 Shipping Forecast . 

2.00 Gardener^ Question Time. 
Questions bom Friends of the SaSs- 
bury and South WiltsriirH Museum. 

230 The Classic Serial: The 
Constant Nymph, by Margaret 
Kennedy (2/2);. 

330 Pick of the Week: 

4.15 Analysis.-... 

5.00 NewsLVenom. 

530 Poetry Please!. 

5.50 Shfpfdng Forecast 
535 Weather. 

6.00 Six CPOock News. • 
eaSAWcan HamesL W4L 
630 In Business. • 

7.00 Chfldfar's BBC Radio 4. 

730 Reading Aloud. (3/7). . 

830 (FhD-Tbe Natural History 


B.QQ (LW) Open University 
S30 (FM) WDrims Hrswry. 

9.00 (FM) Speeding. . 

930 (FM) Costing tte Earth. * 


939 Weedier. 

10.00 News. 

10.15 All in the Mind. 

10.45 Breakaway. 

11.15 In Committee. 

11.45 Seeds of Faith. (2/2). 

12.00 News. 

1230 The Late Story. 

12.48 Shipping Forecast 

1.00 As Wbrtd Service. 
5353.00am (FM) Ftadro 4UK 

Theme. 

53 53.00a m (LW) Shipping 
Forecast 

Radio 5 

ffi3.9BMrlW 

6.05am Brief Lives 630 Brian 
- Hayes 835 The London Marathon 

1.05 Baler and Kelly Up Front 
230 Sunday Sport 6.05 Jim and 
the Doc 7.00 News Extra 735 You 
Cannot Be Serious 835 Caught on 
the web 9.00 DaJlyn Worldwide 

10.00 The Jab 1035 Out This 
Week 11.00 Nitfrt Extra 1135 
SportsAmerica 12.05 Night Moves 

2.05 Up All Night 5.003.00am 
Morning Reports 

Classic FM 

dULD-IOLSIBzflU 

6.00am Sarah Lucas. 9-00 Classic 
Romance. 12.00 Celebrity Choice. 

1.00 Alan Mann. 3.00 Masterclass. 

4.00 Robert Booth. 7.00 Classic 
Countdown Top 10. 8.00 Classic 
FM Evening Concert. 10.00 
Howard's Week. 12.00 Mel Cooper. 
4353.00am Mark Griffiths. 

Virgin Radio 

lias. U37-a5BfcWir5aBbFlB 

630am Janey Lee Grace 10.00 
Graham Dene 2.00 Nicky Home 

6.00 Miftfr Johnson 10.00 Gary 
Davies 200-6. OOam Robin Banks 

Worid Sendee 

GStiUP, 

l-OOam Newsrtesk 130 Develop- 
ment '96 L45 3n£sin today 200 
Newsdesk 230 Short Story 2.45 
On the Move 330 Newsday 330 
Abour Face 4.00 Warid News 4.15 
Sports Roundup 430 jazz far toe 
Asking 5.00 NewsdesSt 530- 

6jOO»i Off toe Shelfi Mbs 

SmiHa's FeeStog for Sro*. 


Satellite 


SMOKE 

6.00am HourcfftMw (73 JJ2J. 

730 IJndun (18211311 1130 
GhouKashed (295181 1200 The 
Htt Mix (14/501. UK) Star Trek 
(90570). 200 The WtortdatWar 
(914211 3jOO Star Trek: Voyager 
(23334). 4.00 Wtestkng (49911). 
530 Arouid the World (33531 530 
Mighty Morphffi Ftower Rangers 
©266/ 6J30 The Simpsons (61 791 
630 The Simpsons (55 011 7.00 
BcwertyrtBs 90210 (53063/ 830 
Star Trek: Voya&r (6272 1). 9.CX) 
Hollander (59247). 10.00 Renegade 
f 523341 1130 SeJnteW (99470). 
1130 Ducfcman (969761 1200 60 
Minutes (84280). LOO Sunday 
Comics (10280). 2056.00am Hit 
Mix Long Play (963070Q). . 

SKY MOVIES 

6.00am Anna of Green Gabtes 
a 934) (950821 830 Stage Struck 
(195B) (82773). 1000 Super Mario 
Bios (2993) (215011 1200 The 
Aviator (19 85) 03204). 200 Kiss 
Me Goodbye (1982) (1269571 3A5 
The Secret Garden (1993) (6376781 
530 Super Mario Bros (1993) 
(275883341 7.15 Baby's Day Out 
(1994) (79111537). 9.00 Murder 
One ■ Chapter Sixteen (44315). 

10.00 Cool andthe Crazy (1993) 
(281501 1130 The MoutaShow 
(810441 1200 Flesh and Bone 
(1993) (32041071). 205 Wilder ■ 
Napalm (1993) (7937161 250- 
630ara Getting Gath (1 994) 
(985725321 

MOHECHMKL 

630am The Cbreican Brothers 
093501 7J00 Sated (5926266). 
730 initiation of Ufa (1959) 
(31823402). 935 Hfci Rise Don- 
key (1980) (56594701 1035 Hunt- 
el in KoRand (19601 (7098957). 
1200 The (toots of Heaven (1958) 
(192861 200 Noth (1994) 

(165991 330 □ News Features 
(3605). 430 My Girl 2 (1994) 

(53341 6L00 Two Much Trtxtoie 
(1994) (547921 8.00 The Naked 
Gun 33 V3 (1994) (75570). 930 
In the Name of the Father (1993) 

1 28209841 ). 1L45 Son-In-Law 
(1993) (5294701 125 Shattered 
Trust (1993) (5675321 3.00- 
6.00am kntetwn of Ufa (1959) 
132786291 

SKT HOWES GOLD 

1200 pm Mutiny on the Bounty 
( 1935) (403891 1 9). 2.15 April in 
Pans (1952) (786678). 4JM 
Arsenic and Old Lace (1944) 

(6624). 6.00 The front Page 
1197a) 02518). 8.00 Chariey 
Varrnfc (19731 (37063). 10.00 j 

Forced ’Jeogeance (19B2) t 

(479063). 1135 Dr Jekyfl and Mr ’ 

Hyde (1931) (2359761 1.15 < 

RagBtoy Man ( 1981 J 098384). I 

2J50-4.10am Men key Business • 

(1931) (677397 J). i 


UK GOLD 

7.00am Give Us s Clue (/ 762686). 
730 Going, for Gold (98520S2J. 
735 Pink P&rrther f? 142236). 

8.00 Angels (92485/81 9.00 
When toe Boat Comes In 
(6361112). 10.00 Biale's Seven 
(842/ 73/51 1L05 Vbrta Short 
(304892661 11.15 Doctorr Who 
060936861 LOO Film: Perry 
Mason (5648/6051 2.45 PmA 
Daniel's Quick Trick (4605402) 

3.00 The Bill Omnibus (71021112). 
520 To the Manor Bom (52036861 
6JJ0 The Two Ronnies (1626353). 

7.00 Morecainba and Wise 
(45/484/1 8.00 FWdark 
(53111112). 9.05 Elisbeth R 
(801914211 1L00 The Bob 
Monkhouse Show (81 777111 
1205 A Wry FbcuRar Practice 
(24442919). 1.10 Thin Air 
(1917648). 205-3-OOam 
Shopping at Night (1294667). 

Slff SPORTS 

730am Super Lea^Je (575991 

9.00 Rugby Update (209571 11.00 
Fmish Line (66063). 1130 Sailing 
(67792). 1200 Goals on Sunday 
(1684/1 130 Futbol Mondial 
(37696). 200 Hold the Back Rage 
(44537). 200 Cricket (4984/1 

5.00 Basketball (5675/81 730 
Cricket (571711). 1Q30 Super 
League (83 228). 11.00 American 
Football (18570). 1230 Goals on 
Sunday (474451 200330am 
Super League (697001 

SKY SPORTS 2 

730am Soccer Extra ( 54973151 
1LOO (toasr Hockey (38659951 
12JDD Rugby 04792221 200 Goi 
(3496/ 79) 530 Golf (4322624). 
830 Gail (4313976). 1200 Golf 
(3846860). 1200 Sailing 
(23I0roail230-UQ0am Snow- 
bumtag (7422209). 

UVE TV 

630m Video Bax. 630 Home 
Shopping. 7.00 Video Bax. 730 
Fate & Fortune 200 425. 930 
Mind and Body. 930 Wle^h to Go. 

10.00 The Fashion Show. 1030 
Spanish Archer. 11.00 Showbiz 
Uve 1200 Fate & Fortune 1230 
TheWhy FSes. 1.00425 200 
Sport Weetend Update 230 Pin 
Money. 3.00 Catary Wharf. 430 
7he Fashion Show. 5,00 Weigh to 
Ga 530 The Fashion Shove 6.00 
Video Bat 630 Spanish Archer. 

7M 42i 200 Shw»bc Lne 930 
FateA Fortune 930 The Why FUes. 

10.00 VWsWWght 1030 The 
Fashion Show. 11.00 Topless Darts. 
11.04 Spanish Archer. 1130 Stan) 
Up Uve. 2200 The Sex Show. 

1230 Wend Night. 130 Home 
Shopping. 130 Spanish Archer. 

2.00 Fish Tank. 3.00 Showbiz Uve 

4.00 Fate & Fortune 430 The Why 
Fites. 5.00 Video Box 530-6JWam 
The Fashion Stow. 


Pastimes 

Chess William Hartston 


Vladimir Kramnik is run- 
ning away with the Melody 
Amber tournament in 
Monte Carlo having con- 
ceded only two draws in his 
first ten games. The format 
of the event is most unusual 
with each of the twelve play- 
ers - all among the best in 
the world - plays two games 
against each of the others, 
the first at rapid-play rates 
and the second not only 
rapid, but without seeing 
the pieces. 

For the blindfold games, 
the players execute their 
moves by blipping a mouse 
on the relevant squares of a 
chessboard on a computer 
screen. There has been a 
good crop of blunders . with 
several pieces thrown away 
by players forgetting the pre- 
cise position. 

In other games, however, 
the blindfold grandmasters 


Bridge Alan Hiron 

E-W game; dealer South 
North 
♦ K 7 4 
VAQ32 
0A32 
*KQJ 


have shown exceptionally 
clear sight of the board. In 
this one Black defended well 
against the first wave of 
White’s attack, but the sec- 
ond wave, with b4, h5 and 
h6, seemed to catch him by 
surprise: 

White: Joel La utter 
Black: Anatoly Karpov 

1 d4 Nf6 18 Qh5 Qc7 

2 o4 e6 19 Rcl Bd7 

3Nf3b6 20 Bd2 Bb5 

4 a3 Bb7 21 Bc2 Be2 

5 Nc3 dS 22 Rhel Bxf3 

6 Qc2 dxc4 23 QxB b5 

7e4c5 24 h4 Re7 

8 d5 exd5 25 Rxe7 Qxe7 

9 exd5 Bd6 26h5 ReS 

10 Bg5 0-0 27 h6 gxh6 

It 0-0-0 Nbd728 Rel Qd8 

12 Bxc4QbS 29Rhlb4 

13 Kbl a 6 30 axb4 cxb4 

14 Ne4 Nxe4 31 Rxh6 a5 

15 Qxe4 ReS 32Bxh7+Nxh7 

16 Qg4 NfB 33 Qg4+ KbS 

17 Bd3 BcS 34 QS 1-0 


Perplexity 

Coded question: 

Wefewxq ksx ktxfons ghuz ou 
owlyzs xbkdsg? 

Answers (not in code, 
please) to arrive by 1 May to: 
Pastimes, the Independent , 
1 Canada Square, Canary 
Wharf, London E14 5DI* 
The first correct reply opened 
on that date will win a 
Larons se Desk Reference 
Encyclopedia. 

And here's a clue, if you 
need one: 1847-1931. 

6 April an5wen 
Shrew (The opening letters of 
each word qiell out “Now 
reverse order with endings”; 
reversing the order of the 
final letters of the words of 
that sentence gives the 
answer.) 

Winner: Richard Parker 
(Sheffield). 


West 

East 

♦ 63 

♦A 

<7K10 9 8 

7 64 

084 

OK Q10 9 6 

♦87542 

♦A 10 6 


South 

♦ Q J 10985 2 

OJ 75 
+93 

Perhaps it is not too late to re- 
view “Defensive Skills for 
You" by Andrew Kam bites 
from the A/aster Bridge series 


(Gollancz, £11.99) which, 
though sometimes elementary 
(no bad thing!) struck me as 
very practical. So here you are 
in defence as East. 

South opens 3 + and North 
raises to game. 1 must confess 
that as Easl at this point I 
would have been strongly 
tempted to take action. The 
trouble is. of course, that 
North's raise may have been 
purely pre-emptive and that 
East-West may have a vulner- 
able game available. 

In real life. East decided to 
believe his opponents and cau- 
tiously, bui wisely, passed. The 
defence against 4+ started 
with OS and East was al- 
lowed to win with his queen. 


How should he continue? 

The only possible plan, af- 
ter looking at dummy, is to give 
partner a diamond ruff. Bui a 
lew diamond will allow de- 
clarer to win with his jack and 
the blatant danger of a ruff will 
persuade him to take a heart 
finesse to discard his third di- 
amond before starting on 
trumps. 

While it is true, in the mod- 
em style of pre-empting, there 
may be two trump losers for 
declarer, the best return at 
trick two is 0 K. Now, locked 
in dummy, there is no scope for 
a heart finesse and the dc-. 
fenders can come to their di- 
amond ruff, no matter how 
good declarer’s trumps are. 
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Television preview 


FDR Sat 8.05pm BBC2 
Court TV Sat I I3tfpm SBC2 
Princess to Queen Sun 4.10pm B8C1 
HapjjjrRrtfidaf Ma’am Stm 6pm IT^ 

A History of British Art Sun 730pm BBC2 

.. . Encbiuit9r5 Sun _ . . ^ 

R oyalty - like sitcoms and news analysis - is just perform in the. gymnasium of the Royal Naval The stow of British an really pegms 
one of those things that the BBC do better than College, Dartmouth. She was 13 at the time. '• Reformation - because refo_rraanonS5^j» 
ITV. For instance, Sunday marks the Queen’s . Maybe there's something to be said for marrying every piece of religious decoration 


RECOMMENDED VIEWING THIS WEEKEND 
. by Gerard Gilbert 


The big picture 

MY LIFE AS A DOG 

Sun 12.55am C4 


:norm in we. gymnasium oi me Koyai i\avai me skky oi jwuiau — ■/ 

>JIege, Dartmouth. She was 13 at the time. ' Reformation - because refo_rraation®sjni» 

Maybe there’s something to be said for marrying every pieceof religious decoration (w uteri 



■ lilt. AUl IIUIOUCG, OUILUUY U1IUI VB U1». VfU>. vu j ly UUU .V ,,, 6 WWJ nmrwuagnnw £ . .. kommers 

70th birthday, and like a parvenu at Buck House, ITV your cousin. Franklin D.- Roosevelt did In the ' of the Middle Ages) they could take tneir nanwj 

K»<m nn«o all i.rt/>hiniic nn'th nsrtimltir rii v nf ikie Aiiirtlv amhi'tiniic uramir man In Ifunii thtnlr^kinwii WlTSt IS 311 lCODOC10!ft. 


have come over all grovelly and unctuous with particular case of this quietly ambitious young man, 


A ludicrous time to be showing one of 
the most enjoyable movies of the 
1980s, so time to get to grips with 
those video recorders. You won't 1* 
sorry. Set in 1959 Sweden, director 
Lasse Hailscrom's rites-of-passage 
charmer stars the amazing Anton 
Glanzelius as the 12 -year-old boy who 
identifies more with Leika, the dog mat 
the Soviets sent into space, than with 
his own highly strung, invalid mother 
and bullying older brother. His worta 
changes for the better when he is sent 
to live with relatives in the country. 


Happy Birthday Ma'am (Sun ITV). This unfocused 
tombola of a royal documentary is presented by 
Trevor McDonald, OBE. One half expects it to wrap 
with a funny story about a cat stuck up a tree.' Instead 
we get Sir Cliff Richard- 

Mean while, that experienced old courtier the 
BBC has produced the respectful and gently moving 
Princess to Queen (Sun BBC1). This benefits from 
the voice-over of Ludovic Kennedy - his words always 
seem to catch on his throat - and from being sharply 
focused on Ma'am's upbringing and young adulthood. 
Thus both those troublesome children are neatly 
erased, and we are reminded of the human being that 
went into making the monarch. There's plenty of 
unfamiliar footage, including HM beamingly in lurve 
with a Creek sailor. Apparently the future Queen 
decided Philip was The One after witnessing him 


it must have helped that the orphaned Eleanor 
Roosevelt was the favourite niece of the then Presi- 
dent of the United States, Theodore Roosevelt that 
“steam train m trousers”, as he was memorably 
described. All this courtesy of FDR (Sat BBC2), a 
handsome new four-part documentary series about 
the man who was to be elected President four times. 

I had noticed that our chief art critic, Andrew 
Graham-Dixon, hasn't been hanging round the 
Independent office of late, and now I know why. He’s 
been hanging round art galleries, museums and coun- 
try churches making thesteriing A History of British 
Art (Sun BBC2). like Kenneth Clark, Graham-Dixon 
exercises a whole wardrobe full of suits - and in the 
clarify of his vision and the coherent way he meshes 
the whole island story together, he’s going to give die 
old. boy a run for his Monel 


to. If you think Damien Hirst is an iconocias*. 
you don't fcwwlfie proper meaning of the wo 
• 4 Watched iKm^tap, a 24-hour cable station snw 

to the nrind. People wouldn’t be able to askyou tiw 
time of day, for example, without you huddling m 
conference with your lawyer. But condensed into 
weekly chunks, Court TV (Sat BBC2) is feseuwms 
viewing, throwing ap all sorts of issues which are 
usually obscured in our somewhat tabloid perspective 
on crime and punishment. This week, former 
Man50U“fem3y r member Patricia Kienwinkel comes up 
before theparole board. Objecting to parole ts Sharon 
Thte’s younger sister, Patricia. Equally gripping is 
Encounters (C4 Sun), which documents the medical 
response tolast year’s Ebola virus outbreak 
the deadliest bug known to man. And I thought The 
Shone Richie Experience bad that honour. 


The big race 


■$un 8.45am EffiCi 


8.45am & 12.35pm BBC1 *6 . 
BBC2), the 26.2 mile race from 
Greenwich Park to BucfaASham 
.palace, is the one occasion m the 
year when it’s perfectly norma! to - 
seegrown men dressed as ^hrckens 
and emus running through ** 
streets. The stats on the race always 
impress: more than 2&0OO comp®* 1 " 
tore, including Liz 

together get through 50 ap 00 
ofwater and 88 pounds of \hselme 
during the course of the day. 


Saturday television and radio 


BBC1 


BBC 2 


ITV/London 


Channel 4 


ITV/Regions 


7.25 News; Weather 11278407). 

730 Children’s BBC: Willy Fog. 7.o5 Robinson Sucroe. 
8 15 The Raccoons. S.45 Marvel Action Hour. 

9.45 Grange Hill. 10.1 5 Sweet Valley High . 

10.35 "The O Zone (S) (') £850491 

10.52 Weather (4166049). 

10.55 Grandstand. 1 1.00 World Championship Snooker. 
Stephen Hendry begins his trie defence against 
Jason Ferguson. 12.20 Football Focus. 1.00 
News. 1.05 World Championship S neater. 1.55 
Racing from Mev/bury: 2.00 Arlington /n<emati'on 2 / 
Racecourse Conditions Stakes. 2.10 World 
Championship Snooker. 2.25 Racing from 
Newbury: 2.30 Lanes End John Forter Stakes. 

2.4C ‘World Championship Snooker. 2.50 Racing 
from Mew bury: 3.00 Triplepnnt Greenham State. 

3.10 World Championship Snooker. 325 Racing 
from Ne.vbury: 3.30 Ladbroke's Spring Cup 
(Handicap). 3.40 World Championship Snooker. 

3.50 Football Half-Times. 4.00 World 
Championship Snooker. 4.30 Motorcycling: action 
from tne second round of the Motor Cycle News 
British Superbike Championship from Thruxton. 

4.45 Final Score fSj (16782020). 

5.15 News; Weather ( 1 71 8407). ’ 

525 Local News, Weather (1657581). 

5.30 StayToonedl (S) (964391 J. * 

5.55 Big Break. On the opening weekend of toe World 
Snooker Championship, tors feels suspiciously like 
overkill (3) (974778). * 

625 The New Adventures of Superman. Lois and Clark 
are led into a virtual reality world by computer 
genius Jaxon Xavier, son cf Lex Luthor (832730). * 

7.10 Confessions (SJ (976933). * 

7.50 The National Lottery Live. Opera star Jose 
Carreras is Anlhea's helpmate (S) 1 210223, k 

8.05 Bugs. A mystery virus devastates an experimental 
strain of wheat (S) (2057731. * 

8.55 News and Sport; Weather (Followed by National 
Lottery Update) (696056). * 

9.15 mi The Burbs (Joe Dante 1 9S8 US). Very silly 
and very enjoyable satire on American conformism, 
with ultra-conservative Tom Hanks becoming 
obsessed with the new family in his spick and span 
neighbourhood. Bruce Dem and Carrie Fisher 
co-star, and there's truck loads of movie in-jokes for 
those who like that sort of thing (S) (38423136). * 

10.50 They Think It's All Over. Frank Skinner and Teddy 
Sheringham from last Tuesday's edition of the New 
lad sp orts quiz <R) (S) (657907). * 

1120 131EI Alligator (Lewis Teague 1980 US). Highly 
amusing mock eco-horror (from a script by John 
Sayles) about an alligator that was flushed down 
the toilet as a baby and has grown huge on the 
corpses of animals used in hormone experiments 
and similarly flushed into the sewers (333 J 1 7). 

12.50 Weather [246795 7). To 12.55am. 

REGIONS. Wales: 4.55pm Wales on Saturday. 5.25 Wales 
on Saturday. 5.55 Big Break. N 1: 4.55pm North- 
ern Ireland Results. 5.25 Newsline. 


6.00 Open University: One Small Step... (7447846). 

6.25 Maths (7459681). 6.50 Health Visiting and 
the Family (3433223). 7.15 The Enlightenment 
Angelica Kauffman RA (62923 10). 7.40 Electrons 
and Atoms (7309778). 8.05 The Albert Memorial 
(1132223). 820 Wbmen, Children and Wbrk 
(2121407). 920 Languages for Learning 
(7837440). 9.45 Our Health in Our Hands 
(8131136). 10.10 Just in Time? (50424401. 

11.00 Global Tourism (41 75339). 1125 A Tale 
of Four Cities (530211 7). 11.50 Insights into 
Violence (3541594). 12.20 Milestones in Science 
and E ngi neering (662893 3). 

1225 B33 The Treasure of the Sierra Madre (John 
Huston 1948 US). The first in a John Huston 
double-bid is his memorable, cumulatively 
powerful piece of storytelling set down in Mexico, 
where Humphrey Bogart's drifter, Walter Huston's 
canny old-timer and Tim Holt clean-cut young man 
are prospecting tor gold. The first third, in particular, 
is as g ood as anything Huston did (96714204). 

225 15W31 Moby Dick (John Huston 1956 US). Critics 
divided over Gregory Feck's miscast Ahab, but 
there's no denying the beauty of the washed-out 
cinematography or the boldness of the rest of the 
casting (Including Richard Basehart as Ishmael, 
and Orson Welles' reading of Father Maple's 
sermon) in Huston's faithful, very expensive 
adaptation of Herman Melville (81 61 9330). * 

430 World Championship Snooker. Live action from 
toe World Championships. Fteter Ebdon takes on 
New Zealand's Dene O'Kane, while Dave Harold 
meets former World Championship semi-finalist 
Neal Fbufds (SJ (63273010). 

6.50 Whatthe Papers Say. John Sweeney of the 

Observer reviews the week’s press (S) (905469). 

7.05 News and Sport; Weather (504914). * 

720 Correspondent BBC Moscow correspondent Rob 
Parsons reports on the desperate lives of Moscow's 
street children in post-Communist Russia. Plus 
George Alagiah on the last of South Africa's 
Kalahari bushmen (S) (614681). * 

8.05 F D R. As in Franklin Delano Roosevelt See 
Preview, above (S) (762486). 

9.00 Have I Got News for You. Last night's opening 
edition of the (mostly) Paul Merton'less comedy 
news quiz. Eddie Izard steps in for Merton, who is 
off filming (hopefully not any moreGalton and 
Simpson scripts) and David Ashby MP fills a guest 
slot (R)(S) (4310).* 

930 World Championship Snooker. Defending 

champion Stephen Hendry continues his match 
against Jason Ferguson, while Ronnie O'Sullivan 
takes on Canada's Alain Robidoux (S) (34407). 

11.30 Court TV. See Preview, above (S) (353001). * 

1220 Later with Joois Holland. Bjork, Tricky, the Boo 
Radleys, Graham Fferker, and Brazilian drum, 
dance and vocal troupe Olodum conclude the 
repeated series (Followed by Weatherview) (R) (S) 
(4882605). To 1.25am. 


6.00 GMTV. 6.00 News; Weather. 6.10 Reiwin.d. 6.30 
Bananas in Pyjamas. 7.10 Barney and Friends. 

7.40 Disney’s Wake Up in the Wild Roam. 8.55 
Mighty Marphin Power Rangers (7604092). 

925 TeJeganticmegavision. Emma Lee and Dave 
Chapman meet GMTV newsreader and Diane 
Youdale, aka Jet from Gladiators (SJ (8442730). 

1025 Spatz (R) (6681020). 

10.55 It's Not Just Saturday. With ex-Home and Away 
star Laura Vasquez, and the hottest styles 'm 
swimwear (S) (9896469). 

11.30 The Chart Show (R) (S) (43914). 

1230 Speakeasy. Problem page tor young people 

welcomes Mica Pars (R) (SJ (1 36431. 

1.00 News, Weather (1 6368440). * 

1.05 Local News, Weather (16307339). * 

1.10 Movies, Games and Videos (5742556). 

1.45 Carto on Time (51 J 75846). 

135 Um The Magnificent TWo (Cliff Owen 1967 UK). 

I enjoyed this when I saw it -but then I was seven 
years old at the time. Eric Morecambe and Emfe 
Wise are two salesmen who get mixed up in South 
American revolution (33043169). 

3.45 Airwolf (/?) (376136). 

4.45 News; Sport; Weather (8122914). * 

5.05 London Tonight and Sport (8959310). * 

5.25 Batman (8946846). 

545 Catch phrase (S) (842594). * 

6.15 International Gladiators. Athletes from Australia, 
Germany, South Africa, Russia, America and the 
UK dress up In Lycra bodysuits (S) (801407). * 

7.15 The Shane Richie Experience. The ratings disaster 
limps on with three more shameless couples 
prepared to get married on TV, and girlie group 
Eternal on the guest roster (S) (51 9662). * 

8.05 Stars in Their Eyes People dress up as George 
Michael, Dolly Rarton and Mart Fellow. Matthew 
Kelly is tor real (Including Lottery Result) (S) 
(209594). * 

830 ITN News; National Lottery Update; Weather 
(Followed by LWT Weather) (646551). * 

9.05 The Governor Britain’s most dangerous man 
suddenly becomes a model prisoner. Janet McTeer 
monitors the situation (S) (387827). * 

10.05 QSI F/X2 -the Deadly Art of Illusion (Richard 
Franklin 1991 US). Sequel to what was a mildly 
inventive yam about a sleuthing special effects 
designer. Bryan Brown is again he - this time on 
toe trail of a murderous peeping Tom (S) (1 97223). * 

12.05 Big Fight Special. Joe Calzaghe of Wales takes on 
England's Mark Delaney for the British super- 
middleweight title (3491889). 

12.50 Pyjama Party (SI (9224044). 

2.15 Funny Business (S> (8859402). 

2.40 E! News Review (3476266). 

330 God's Gift lR) (9785044). 

425 Cod Vibes (83668266). 

4.30 ITV Sport Classics II (474620631. 

4.55 Night Shift (R) (35623594k 

5.05 Coach (R) (S) f 2705792 ). To 5. Stem. 


6.10 Sesame Street (R) (6192865). 

7.05 Little Dracula (R) (5464594). 

735 Worfd League Football. Pan-European g nairon 
action featuring the London Monarchs and the 
Scottish Claymores (R) ( S ) (7397933). 

8.00 Trans World (23391). 

9.00 The Morning Line (S) (25662). 

10.00 The Greatest Bobby Chariton and Steve Ovett are 
considered (R) CS) (86198). * 

1030 NBA 24/7 (R) (92662). 

11.00 Gazette Football Italia (22488). 

12.00 Sign On (S) (83914). 

1220 The Great Maratha f2 J285JL 

1430 BBa The Toast of New Orleans (Norman Taurog 
1950 USJ. MGM musical with Mario Lanza as a 
Louisiana fisherman headed for stardom in 1900s 
New Orleans. With Kathryn Grayson, David Niven 
and a 19-year-okJ Rita Moreno (67328681). * 

2.45 Channel 4 Racing from Ayr The Scottish Grand 
National meeting. Jim McGrath presents the 2.55 
Edinburgh Woollen Mill's Future Champion 
Novices' Chase, the 3.25 Daily Star Of Scotland 
Scottish Champion Hurdle , the 4.05 Stakls 
Casinos Scottish Grand National, and the 4.40 
Samsung Electronics Handicap Hurdle (5) 
(92333223). 

5.05 Brookside Omnibus (R) (S) (3339643). * 

630 Right to Reply (SJ (865 J. * 

7.00 A Week in Politics (Including News). With Vincent 
Hanna and Andrew Rawnsley (S) (S865). 

8.00 Cutting Edge: A Is tor Accident Beginning a reran 
of this documentary series, Amanda Rubin's film 
about tiie speed, alcohol and recklessness involved 
in the so-called "accidents'' that see 1 1 people die 
on Britain's roads (R) (S) (4285). * 

9.00 The Gaby Roslin Show. Kelsey Grammer (Frasier), 
Amo Klarsfeld (“France's answer to Indiana Jones") 
and Tony Bennett are the guests trying to put Gaby 
at her ease (S) (4049). 

10.00 Drop the Dead Donkey (R) (5) (84643). * 

1030 The Girl Club. Reggie Nadelson checks out the girl 

clubs where men pay up to SI ,000 to see women 
strip their ball gowns and dance (R) (S) (5051 1 7). 

1120 Danube Blues. The Blue Light Zone begins with a 
profile of how crime has changed in Hungary since 
toe Wall came down (S) (592827). * 

11.50 The Celebrity Inn. Fallowing immigration 
investigators as they track down “illegals" in 
Toronto, Canada (S) (42831 7). * 

12.10 American Standoff. Short film directed by Gavin 
O'Connor exploring war and the way it affects those 
on the homefront (S) (97081 12). * 

1235 Gumshoe. Documentary about the lives of six 
Austra lian private eyes (R) (8612266). * 

1.40 I3IBI Lumiere Noire (Med Hondo 1 994 France). A 
Mauritian airport technician is mistaken tor a 
terrorist and fights to dear his name. He is dogged 
by the police, hrs contacts are murdered, alibis 
quashed. Stars Patrick Pcxvey (S) (159063). To 
3.35am. 


fcLondoa except: 1230pm Movies. Games and 
Videos (I3bJ3J. 1-10 Fran: Frince of Bel Aj r 
(67326223). 235 sssQuesj DSV (814113 g- MO 
RoboCop (9809952). 520 Batman (1933)36). 
220 Funny Business (275199511 230 film: Ejey- 
tocfv's All-American 1857978891- 5.00-530am 
Wanted Dead or Alive (SI 792). 


TfHETKSmiBKSHIRE , . „ _ w 

As London except 1230pm Movies. Games and 
Videos (23643) 1.10 Stuntmasters (3213952). 
2.00 FfercThe Girl Who Spelled Freedorn <635682/ 
520 Batman (1933136). I23ftirn 
ness (56359761 L20m Pyjama iMj M®96J !79L 
Z^5am The War of the Worlds (3475537). 335 
Customs Cfass/fied 

Music (5628518). 545-530am Profile (40652281. 


CENTRAL 

As London except: 1230pm Heartland ( J36-J3J. 
1.40 The Munsters Today (6SO86CW9).2.05 Bugs 
Bunny’s Mad World of Ttefevfeion (544606431230 
RoboCop (81 331 1 7). 320 Airwolf (755o952) 
4.15 Body Heat (854339). 5.10 Central fitetch- 
Gcals Extra (1 704204). 520 Batman (19331 3b). 
425am Jobflnder (5627889). 5.20-5.30am 
Asian Eye (1951334). 


As London except: 12.30pm West: The Munsters 
Today (13643). Wfefes.- OrSage Backstay (136431. 
1.10 Wtest- House (5742556). Wales.- ROadrun- 
ner (79969117). 1.40 Wales.' Cartoon Time 
(51176575). 130 The Making of Broken Arrow 
(44354914). 2.15 Movies, Games and Videos 
(325339). 245 Airwolf (370952). 3.45 RoboCop 
(376136). 52 0 Batman (1933136). 220am 
Funny Business (2751995). 2.50am Rim: Every- 
body’s All-American (85797S89). 5.00-530am 
Wanted Dead or Alive (81 792). 


MBUDIM 

As London except: 1230pm Movies, Games and 
Videos (13643). 1.10 A World of Wonder 
(79969117k 1.40 Chatham Maritime Show 
(4437477 8). 2.00 The Munsters Today 
(54461372). 225 The Making of Broken Arrow 
< 54471759k 2.55 Airwolf (8141136). 330 
RoboCop (980995a 520 Batman (1933136). 
220am Funny Business (2751995). 230am Flnt 


Everybody's AJI-Aroerican (85797889). 5.00- 
530am Freescreen (81792 ). 


WE5700(WrRr 

As London except 1230pm Movies, Games and 
Videos (13643). 1.10 The Munsters Today 
(79969117). lMFimThe Maodan (5293372) 
235 seaQuest DSV (814J136). 330 Airwolf 
(9809952). 520 Batman (19331 36). 220am 
funny Business (2751995). 2£0am Film: Every- 
body's All-American [ 85797889 k 5.00-530am 
Wanted Dead or Alive (81792). 


As C4 except 8.0Q Transworid Sport (23391). 
1030 NBA (92662). 11.00 The Avenger 


1030 NBA (92662). 11.00 The Avengers 
(22488). 12.00 Sign On (35081 98). 1225 Fin: 
Blood and Sand (72256198). 2.45 Racing: 
(92333223k 5.05 Brookside (3339643). 630 


Hollyoaks (865). 7.00 Newyddion Nos (256865). 
720 Halen Yn Y Gwaed (249391). 820 Hel Sbaeon 
( 749907 j. 8.50 Diiyn Ddoe: Crogi Mattan 
(2708651.930 Cwmm Opera (186117). 11.05- 
12.10am The Gaby Roslin Show ( 672778 J. 


Radio 


Satellite 


1 "'-.'jbfgjM 


Radio 1 

7.00am Kevin Greening 

10.00 Dave Pearce 
1230 Danny Baker 
230 Jo Whiley 5.00 
John Peel 7.00 Love- 
groove Dance Party with 
Danny Rampling 9.00 
Radio 1 Rap Show 

12.00 The Radio 1 
DancehaH Nite 2.00 
Essential Mix: Daniele 
Davoli 4.00 Charlie 
Jordan 


choice 



Bringing the Live from the 
Met series of opera broadcasts 
to a close, Die Walkure 
(5.30pm R3j finds Pladdo 
Domingp performing his 
Vtagnerian party piece as the 
hero Siegmund abandoned by 
the God Wotan. 


Radio 2 

(3M02MHZFW) 

6.00am Mo Dutta 8.05 
Brian Matthew 10.00 
Steve Wright's Saturday 
Show 1.00 Laughter 
USA 130 The News 
Huddiines 2.00 Judl 
Spiers 4.00 Nick 
Barra dough 5.00 Read- 
ing Music 6.00 Crosby. 
Stills and Nash in Con- 
cert 7.00 Legends of 
Light Music 730 Amer- 
ican Classics 9.30 
David Jacobs 10.00 
Sheridan Morley 12.05 
Charles Nove 4.00 Mo 
Dutta 


♦ spells disaster for 
their father, the god 
Wotan. Act 1. (6.40- 
7.10 Wagner's Own 
Thing.) Act 2. 18.50- 
9.20 The Met Opera 
Quiz.) Act 3. 

10.45 Studio 3: Kw 
Humana. 

ll.30-l.00am Light- 
house All-Stars. 

5.55-7.00am Open 
University. 


Radio 3 

(902-9X4MKZ Fllll 
7.00am Record Review. 

9.00 Building a Library. 

10.15 Record Release. 
Locke: Consort of 
Power Rarts: Suite 
No 3 in F. Weelkes: 
Ail laud and praise. 
Lawes: Royal Consort 
No 7 in A minor. 
Frescobaldi: First 
Book of Madrigals 
(excerpts). Lawes: 
Consort Sett a 6 in G 
minor 

11.15 Reissues. 

12.00 Private Passions. 
Z.OO News: Vintage 

Years. 

3.00 The Music Ma- 
chine Megamix. 

4.00 Jas Record 
Requests. 

4.45 Music Matters. 
530 Live from the Meh 
Die Walkure. The 
most human of Wag- 
ner's four “Ring- 
operas, in which the 
incestuous love 
which develops be- 
tween the twins Sieg- 
mund and Sieglinde 


Radio 4 

192.4-94 6M(fc FM. 198ltfeUNi 
6.00am News. 

6.10 Farming Today. 

6.50 Prayer for the Day. 
635 Weather. 

7.00 Today. 

838 Weather. 

9.00 News. 

9.05 Sport on 4. 

930 Breakaway. 

10.00 News; Loose 
Ends. 

11.00 News; Week in 
Westminster. 

11.30 Asia File. (5/6). 

12.00 Money Box. 
12.25 The News Quiz. 
1235 Weather. 

1.00 News. 

1.10 Any Questions?. 

1.55 Shipping Forecast. 

2.00 Nem; Any An- 
swers?. 

230 Saturday Play- 
house.- Gracte. 

4.00 News; Working 
History. 

4.30 Science Now. 

5.00 At Death's Door... 
5.40 A Further View 

from the Fish Queue. 

5.50 Shipping Forecast. 

5.55 Wteather. 

6.00 Six O'Clock News. 
625 Mammon. 

6.50 Utopia and Other 
Destinations. (5/6). 

720 Kaleidoscope 
Feature. 

7.50 Saturday Night 


Theatre: Valtemand 
and Cornelius Are 
Not well. Hamlet as 
seen by Shakespeare, 
as seen by the play- 
ers, as seen by come- 
dy writer Alick Rowe. 

9.20 Music In Mind. 

9.50 Ten to Ten. 

9.59 Weather. 

10.00 News. 

10.15 The Travellers' 

Souk. 

10.45 The Champions. 

11.00 Comparing Notes 
with Brian Kay. 

1130 Dead Mart's Ran- 
som by Ellis Peters. A 
Princely Death. (3/5). 

12.00 News 

12.30 The Late Story. 
Hilda's Lark by 
Michael Carson. 

12.48 Shipping Fore- 
cast. 

1.00 As Wbrid Service. 

5.50 Bells on Sunday. 
From Holy Trinity 
Church, Guildford. 

5.55- 6.00am (FM) The 
Radio 4UK Theme. 

5.55- 6-00am <LW] 
Shipping Forecast. 


Classic FM • 

nOOD-lQ] SROtxFHl 
6.00am Sarah Lucas. 
9.00 Classic Count- 
down. 12.00 Classic 
Gardening Forum. From 
the Trefonen Gardening 
Club, Salop. 1.00 Alan 
Mann. 3.00 Nick 
Bailey. 6.00 Menuhin; 
Master Musician. 7.00 
The World Opera 
Season. Biaeb Carmen. 
With Marilyn Home, 
James McCracken, 
Adriana Maliponte, 
Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestra/Leonard 
Bernstein. 10.00 Six of 
the Best with Quentin 
Howard. 12.00 Mel 
Cooper. 4.00 Classic 
Travel Guide. 5.00- 
6.00am Michael Fan- 
stone. 


SKY ONE 

7.00am Undun (1861 7591. 1130 
Ghoul-Lashed (62469). 12.00 
Wrestling (50198). 1.00 The Hit Mix 
(69-5461. 2.00 The Adventures of 
Brisco County Junior (30933). 3.00 
One West Waikiki (66285). 430 
Kimg Fu (78020). 5.00 Mysterious 
Island (2372). 6.00 Wrestling 
(723 10). 7.00 Sliders (136S1). 8.00 
Unsolved Mysteries (99001). 9.00 
Cops I (74204). 930 Cops II 
(51827). 10.00 Stand and Deliver 
(44049), 1030 Revelations (20469). 
11.00 The Movie Show (86049). 
1130 Forever Knight (66) 1 7). 1230 
WKRP in Cincinnati (86484). 1.00 
Saturday Night Live (59792). 2.00- 
6.00am Hit Mix Long Play (77070881 


(81133933). 10.00 Bergerac 
(1703933). 11.00 Classic Sport 
(1790469). 12.00 Neighbours 
Omnibus (4636594). 2.00 Paul 
Daniel's Quick Trick (1Q22844Q). 
2.15 EastEnders Omnibus 
(4602) 285). 5.00 Till Death Us Do 
Part (5494136). 535 Fall and Rise 
of Reginald Perrin (9501643 ). 6.15 
Sykes (9792827). 630 It Ain’t Half 
Hot. Mum (95585)5). 725 The 
Upchat Connection (23429521. 7.55 
Bread (7909339). 8.30 Coiditz 

(45) 123)0). 9.35 Tenko 

( 182970101 . 10.40 Danger UXB 

(46) 80778). 11.45 Film: Handset 
the Ripper (9668575). 120 Public 
Eve 093)228). 2.15-3.00am 
Shopping at Night (2)2)599). 






sn mwks 

6.00am Farewell My Lovely (1944) 
(345941. 8.00 The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame (1939) (2)285). 10.00 
The Power Within 11994) (75 407). 
12.00 Walking Thunder (1993) 
(44)36). 2.00 Four Eyes (1991) 
(73484). 4.00 To Dance with the 
White Dog (1993) (7204). 6.00 The 
Rower Within (1994) (83440). 8.00 
Bad Girls (1994) (95285). 10.00 
Taking the Heat (1992) 13)9643). 
1135 Indecent Behavior II (1994). 
(134204). 1.10 Voyage 11993) 
( 3629044 ). 235 M Butterfly (1993) 
(519402). 4.1 5-6. 00am To Dance 
with the White Dog (1993) 
(366228), 


SW SPORTS 

7.00am World Sport Special 0082 7 J. 
730 Wrestling (64020). 8.30 Rating 
News (88830). 9.00 Super League 
(69469.1. 11.00 End Zone (11310). 
12.00 Sports Saturday (62556). 2.00 
Rugby Union (90)55)36). 4.15 
Sports Saturday (4103204). 530 
Super League (697759). 8.00 Trans 
Wbrid Sport (35827). 9.00 Hold the 
Back Page (48391). 10.00 Bushido - 
The Ultimate Fight (58778). 11.00 
Cricket (10952). 1.00 Rugby Union 
Update (62792). 3.00-5.00am Super 
League (16773). 








Radio 5 

6.05am Dirty Tackle 
6.30 Brian Hayes at 
Breakfast 9.05 Week- 
end with Kershaw and 
Whittaker 11.05 Top 
Gear 1135 Crime Desk 

12.00 Midday Edition 
12.15 Sportscall 1.05 
Sport on Five 6.06 Six- 
O-Six 6.55 Saturday 
Superteague 8.05 The 
Treatment 9.05 Clear 
the Air 935 Dalfyn on 
Saturday 10.35 Asian 
Perspective 11.00 Night 
Extra 12.05 Night Talk 

2.00 Up All Night 
5.00-6.00am Morning 
Reports 


Virgin Radio 

/!2JSI]97-]*IW 
1058MHz FM) 

6.00am Janey Lee 
Grace 8.00 Russ & 
Jono's Greatest Hits 

10.00 Richard Skinner 

2.00 Mark Forrest 6.00 
Mitch Johnson (includ- 
ing Album Chart) 10.00 
Robin Banks 2.00- 
6.00am Howard Pearce 


World Service 

1196WHUN) 

1.00pm Newsdesk 130 
Letter from America 
1.45 Britain Today 
2.00 Newsdesk 230 
People and Politics 3.00 
New$day 330 Music 
Review 4.00 World 
News 4.15 Sports 
Roundup 430 Fourth 
Estate 4.45 Write On 
435 Pop Short 5.00 
Newsdesk. 530 Short 
Story. 5-45.fi.00am On 
the Move. 


MOVIE CHANffiL 

6.00am Sandokan: The TV Movie 
(1995) (32)36). 8.00 Thafs My Boy 
(1951) (29827). 10.00 Lost in 
Alaska (1952) (73049). 12.00 Major 
League II (1994) (42778). 2.00 
Cloak & Dagger (1984) (73466). 

4.00 That’s My Boy (1951) (5846). 

6.00 Forbidden Morales (1995) 
(J43JQL 8.00 Major League f! 
(1994) (93827). 10.00 The Adven- 
tures of Priscilla, Queen of the Desert 
(19941 (534865). 11.45 Hostile 
Hostages (1994) (-J953J0). 135 
Rubdown (1993) (E96G44J. 3.00 
The Mighty Quinn (1989) (494889). 
435-6.0Qarn Sandokan: The TV 
Mow? (1&95) (4736696). 


SWSP0RTS2 

7.00am Soccer AM (5420643). 

11.00 Australian Rules Football 
(9530204). 1.00 Asian Golf Show 
(1068643). 2.00 Golf (1429407). 

5.00 Sailing (4911575). 530 WWW 
League of American Football: 

Frankfurt v Londtxi - Live (11 36952). 

9.00 Goff (9936575L 11.00- 

1.00am US PGA Goff: MCI Classic 
and Cannes Open (3252227 k 


t 'm 







j.-. 
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SXT MOVES GOLD 

4.00pm Mildred Pierce (1945) 
(6236). 6.00 Haunted Honeymoon 
<1986) (98310). 8.00 Firecreefc 
(1968) (77827). 10.00 Aliens - The 
Director's Cut (1986) (46259846). 
12.40 The Offence (1973) (648711). 
2364.05am The Devil’s Eye (I960! 
(6989599). 


uk gold 

7.00am Give Us A Clue (6967907). 
735 Going for Gold (371 7 484). 
735 The Sullivans Omnibus 


UK TV 

6.00am Video Box. 630 Home 
Shopping 7.00 Video Bax. 7J0 Fate 
& Fortune. 8.00 425. 9.00 Mind 
and Body. 930 Weigh to Ga 10.00 
The Fashion Show. 1030 Spanish 
Archer. 11.00 Showbiz Live. 12.00 
Canary Wharf Omnibus. 130 Fashion 
Show. 2.00 The Why Pies. 230 Pin 
Money. 3.00 Sport Uve. 5.00 Weigh 
to Ga 530 The Fashion Show. 630 
Video Box. 630 Spanish Archer. 

7.00 425. 8.00 Showbiz Live. 9.00 
Fate & Fortune 9.30 The Why Files. 

10.00 weird Night 1030 The 
Fashion Show. 11.00 Topless Dans. 
11,04 Spanish Archer. 1130 Stand 
Up Live. 12.00 The Sex Show. 1230 
Weird Night 1.00 Home Shopping, 
130 Spanish Archer. 2,00 Fish Tank. 

3.00 Showbiz Live. 4.00 Fate & 
Fortune. 430 The Why Files. 530 
Video Box. 530-6. 00am The Fashion 
Show. 
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Maky things have cone ro* a . burton Yhs<8 .'days — ' 
RUT THANKFULLY NOT IN BURTON. M/1RSTOV5 PEDIGft&E 
B KM A INS THE GOLDEN PINT IT ALWAYS WAS, BECAUSE £t*F 
THE ONLY BBER TRADITIONALLY SHEWED IN WOODEN ' Cask's; 
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Saturday story 
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Floundering fathers 


Men are struggling more than ever to juggle children with work, and with freedom. 
If society cannot change, divorce will continue to soar. Jim White reports 


tTVRe 


J ohn Lawrence is a typical Nineties 
father. He is at the sharp end of a bai- 
lie that men increasingly feel they are 
losing, a battle to reconcile a chronic 
shortage of time, their freedom and their 
own sense of masculinity. The compro- 
mises they are striking are becoming more 
and more difficult in the modem world, a 
world of ever enlarging wort demands and 
ever diminishing security of employment. 

A freelance photographer, Mr Lawrence 
(pictured here) describes his relationship 
with his offspring in terms that will strike 
many as familiar. 

"When I’m not with my children, it's 
because I’m working," he says. “'When I'm 
not working. I'm with them 100 per cent 
. of the time. 1 have no social life of my own 
because basically, since I’m a freelance and 
need to take on all the work 1 can. I’m away 
so often working 1 can’t justify not being 
with them when I’m not/ 

Justify to whom? “Well, justify to my 
partner, them, myself." 

Insecurity and guilt, the two predomi- 
nant conditions of the Nineties man. are 
nowhere more acutely felt than in his rela- 
tionship with his offspring. Indeed, accord- 
ing to the Institute for Public Policy 
Research, the left-leaning think-tank, there 
is a major problem with fatherhood in this 
country. A report due to be published next 
week W the 1PPR entitled “"Men and their 
Children" suggests that society’s attitudes 
towards fatherhood are so confused and 
confusing, only a major shift in public pol- 
icy on education, paternity leave and 
access to children after divorce can prevent 
the problem becoming a crisis. 

“While day-to-day mothering is widely 
debated, fathers’ private lives remain 
largely hidden," states the report's intro- 
duction. “And in the media, fathers are neg- 
atively represented. Yet most fathers are 
keen to be closer to their children than 
were their own fathers. A recent European 
survey reveals that more than 85 per cent 
of both men and women think fathers 
should be *very involved m bringing up chil- 
dren from anearfy age'." 

This is not a David Thomas/Neil Lydon- 
style whinge about the over-wheening 
power of feminism, not a rallying call to 
arms: “Fathers of Britain unite and fight, 
you have nothing to lose but your packet 
of deodorised nappy sacks." Rather it is a 
recognition that, since we accept that 
fathers are generally good things, some 
help to allow modem man to do his bit 
would be in society’s long-term interests. 

There are as many approaches to father- 
hood as there are fathers. Even within the 
narrow social band that is represented by 
my own office, it varies from those men 
whose contact with their children is limited 
to occasionally sleeping under the same 
root to those who wear the bleary eyes of 
midnight feeding and crusty patches on the 
shoulder as a badge of pride. But one feel- 
ing is universal round here. As the IPFR 
report suggests, most fathers consider 
contact with their children to be a mutu- 
ally beneficial experience and are anxious 
to do more for their offspring than their 
fathers did for them. 

“I think my father considers me to be 


a right poof," says one father of three. “He 
□ever ceases to be condescending about the 
amount I do with my children: 'shouldn't 
she be doing that?’ is what be usually says." 

Until a generation ago, large sections of 
parenting were dosed to men; to use a par- 
liamentary analogy, they didn't gel involved 
in early day motions. Women used to do 
all that grubby stuff alone; indeed the 
cficbtSd image of birth in films and litera- 
ture was the father pacing around outside 
the delivery room, piling up the cigarette 
stubs until he heard the first shrill parp of 
his baby's arrival. 

For our fathers, infancy, too, was some- 
thing the women looked after. Male 
involvement tended not to begin until their 
chfldren were about five, when men could 
cherry pick the good bits, take charge of 


It is an unusual 
expectant father who 
does not attend ante- 
natal classes, joining in 
the mooing exercises 


women feel resentful about their partner's 
clumsy attempts to get involved at that 
stage in something they are really not any 
good at" 

No wonder a new report by neuro- 
scientists at Queen Mary College, pub- 
lished yesterday, reveals that as many as 
one in 10 new fathers are prone to post- 
natal depression. Who wouldn’t be gloomy: 
they feel obliged to help and are ridiculed 
Tor their efforts. 

Indeed, talk to most fathers about their 
relationship with their children and it is not 
long before two other relationships begin 
to dominate the conversation: that with 
their partner and their work-place. 

“My wife simply doesn’t believe I do 
enough," says one father. “There’s no con- 
tract between us, there’s only friction. Her 
view is that when I get home from work I 
should take over responsibility for the kids. 
Mine is, I need to recover from work." 

“All Fm looking for is a 50/50 split of the 
responsibility,” says one working mother. 
“At (he moment I m lucky if it's 80/20." 

This kind of response suggests that it is 
in the division of domestic labour once a 
child has been born that the battle of the 
sexes is being fought. 

“Feminism has encouraged women to 
interrogate life much more than we have," 


the romantic introduction to adulthood: 
fishing, football and fighting. In most 
cases the women were responsible for 
everything else, including discipline, in 
which the lather was generally demonised 
as a useful threat, a dark figure of retri- 
bution, “wail till your father gets home". 

Thanks mainly to the forces of feminism, 
(not to underestimate the invention of the 
disposable nappy) men have been intro- 
duced into a much broader, earlier partic- 
ipation. Around this office it is an unusual 
expectant father who does not attend ante- 
natal classes, sitting round in circles on the 
carpet holding his partner’s hand and join- 
ing in the moo-ing exercises. And few men 
would willingly give up the chance to be at 
the birth, equipped with a video camera and 
a look of surprise on his face at the extent 
of his partner's vocabulary. 

But once the baby has appeared, the 
degree to which the man should be 
involved has yet to be decided upon. In the 
past it was easy: he wasn't. Now, no one is 
quite sure. There is not a standard role 
model and decisions tend to be made 
within an individual partnership. Or rather, 
decisions tend to be left unmade and the 
upbringing of a child becomes a source j 
of simmering conflict 

“A mother has bad a physical con- 
section with their child for nine 
months," says one mother. “The 
father hasn’t Really he cannot JurV 
connect with the child while ^ 

it is puking and crying 
and he only starts to , 4 

enjoy it when it's J 

taucing and kicking 
footballs around. ^apC' «, 

And I think a ' ‘ 

lot of JKh, 


about everything. They assume we could 
and should be doing more about the place. 
There is a calculation in their minds that 
you should make up for the time absent 
from the home when you return, 
and, if you point out you’re .. *;•. . f 
knackered, you’re • 

merely attempting " V ‘ - 
to avoid something : fi.ii. 


would treat them as anything other than 
equal or would refuse to pull their weight 
around the house. But the momenta child 
arrives the balance of a relationship is 
thrown into confusing loiter. Many moth- 
ers are now working, which in itself changes 
the old expectations about the mother 
doing the domestics while the father earns 
the money. But more than that, the mod- 
em attitude to white collar workers, in par- 
ticular, places demands on men that are 
rarely consisted with enlightened parent- 
ing. According to the IPPR’s report, one 
thud of fathers of young children work 
more than 50 hours a week and new dads 
clock up four times as much overtime as 
the childless. 

“Men are put in a difficult position." says 
one working mother. “They are expected 
to be everything, breadwinners and car- i 
ing, sharing partners. iL’s lough, par- 
ticularly as blokes don’t seem to get M 
any lee-way at work. I’ve got a child gfl 
and I can say, right, it’s six o’clock, afl 
I’ve got other priorities. I’m off 
home. That’s understood in a way 
that it wouldn’t be for men. I’m a 
manager myself and Fm not sure how 
sympathetic Fd be to a man who said he 
couldn't come into work because his child 
was ill, for instance." 

Given the pressure from work, many 
modem fathers find that it is only at the 
organisational times -getting them up, get- 
ting them dressed, or giving them a bath 
- that they get to see their 


chDdren. AU these moments can easily be 
avoided by staying late at the office, or get- 
ting in a Utile bit early. 

“The only contact 1 seem to have with 
my kids," says one dad. “is yelling at them 
to' get up or to go to bed. God knows what 
they think of me and frankly I'm not sure 
Fm contributing much to their upbringing." 

The IPPR's report suggests that more help 
in the workplace could help fathers to meet 
same of their parenting requirements. Not 
just standardised 
paternity 
leave ’ 


culture change that could allow flexibility in 
working hours for fathering in the isame way 
as concessions are accepted for TemtonaJ 
Array duties, sports or trades union com- 
mitments. Without such imaginative initia- 
tives, the report believes, Britain will con- 
tinue to suffer from the highest divorce rate 

fo Europe, wiffi all the artendam social prob- 
lems. The problem is that, increasingly, the 
patter of tiny feet is not so much evi- 
dence of the fulfilment of a rela- 
tfn rachi p as the beginning of the 
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to avoid something 
you never wanted 
to do in the first 
place. Basically 
we are paying y 
for the sins of 
our fathers.” 

Give or take - 
the odd nean- ] 
derthal, few r 
modern men 
would challenge 
their partner's 
rights to a 
career, 
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’ ' | was sorely afraid that the weather in Australia would be too much to cope 

with, but since we have been in Melbourne it has poured with rain every day 
and 1 love it. The poor old Australians cannot believe it and look very 
miserable indeed. They scurry about with huge umbrellas while us Brits stroll 
■ about unperturbed. • 

I have met some other English comedians here and two or them are 
ht shortly to set off into what we know in Blighty as “the outback” for a short 

holiday. Living in a country which is so small, the nearest civilisation is 
2 spiLting distance, it is difficult to conceive the degree of isolation here. My 
mends are staying on a sheep station, which is not even called anything, 

' and the directions they have been given are to note the last existing 
signpost on their road and watch until 112 kilometres shows ori the car 
k dashboard then turn off. They have been wanted that if they don’t do this, 
f, their destination will pass them by. There are phone boxes every thousand 
* kilometres and when they get there; the nearest shop is an hour and a 
{ half's drive. Never again will I moan about having my local 24-hour garage 
; half a mile away. 




diagnosis as a panic attack. (Wrong.) 
So, next time you're taken in on a 
plane, demand a nurse, not a doctor. 


massacre. The Bandit Queen 
apparently killed the husbands in 
revenge for her rape and the murder 
of her lover. 

While reading this piece in the 
newspaper, 1 found myself glancing 
at the date of the paper to see if it 
was 1 April, because this story 
sounds too fantastic to be true. 
Maybe I cling to the vain hope that 
women being pulled into the 
territory of violence, which is almost 
exclusively the domain of men. can 
only be a fairy-tale. 







At my first show last night, the 
audience seemed fairly enthusiastic 
about getting rid of the monarchy; 
and my negative feelings towards the 
royals were not improved when I 
read that Prince William had met 
Cindy Crawford as a “special treat” 
at Eastec Not a special treat that 
most mothers could hope to compete 
with, Fm sure- However; the prince’s 
adolescent las ting in that direction - 
is seeming proof of his increasing 
sophistication, given that m the past 
he has stared longing!? at Pamela 
Anderson. How reassuring to know 
that even the toff blokes are treating 
women as objects at a', tender, age. .--- 
Meanwhile, Cindy is said to be 
swooning over Yal Kilmer; he of - 
Batman Forever. They apparently 
managed nights on. the town while, - 

Joanne WhaUey, his wife, was. 
heavily pregnant with their second 
child. Three cheers for Hollywood 
sisterhood, eh girls? 





life-saving on aeroplanes is 
always so much more dramatic than, 
say, on the 68 bus. Recently, a young - 
British tennis player was brought 
back from possibly snuffing it by a 
nurse on a flight from Kuala 
Lumpur. The player, Lucy Needham, . 
began having spasms, and was 


Swooning Cindy, WBl's treat 



While scrolling through the British 
news on CompuServe here in 
Melbourne, 1 came across the 
strange headline “Unknown Bear To 
Present Pop Show”. Now I know 
animals are clever and some pop 
presenters are not too bright, but 
has the crossover gone that for? 
Having presented Top of the Pops, I 
know yon have to be foirly on the 
bafl to avoid being decapitated by ' 
swooping cameras. 

On farther investigation, it 
appears that a Dutch woman called 
“Bear" is going to present Tap of the 
Pops, having bombarded the 
producer from her home in Holland 
with endless calls and examples of 
her work there. So, it seems that 
dedicated pestering does pay off 
Follow the beat; everyone. 




Phoolan Devi in the land of violence 


drifting in and out of consciousness, 
causing a purse, Pauline Robinson, 
to rest-Lncy’S head lira backet of 
ice.* (Don't ask me wtoryi I was only a 
psychiatricauise-.) Thisappflrtntfy 
saved her fife. Meanwhile, a doctor 
on' the plane bad pronounced his' 


A group of widows in India whose 
husbands were killed by the “Bandit 
Queen”, Phoolan Devi, 15 years ago, 
plan to campaign against her, as she 
has now become a political 
candidate. 

The widows are to travel to the 
area m which Phoolan Devi is 
standing for election, taking with 
diem a teenager whose physical and 
mental development was apparently 
stunted when she was thrown to the 
'ground by Phoolan Devi during the 


Things are locking up for the 
church. Coffers are filling again 
after some problems with a 
property slump in the Eighties. 

So who can be reassured by this 
news. The poor? The needy? The 
infirm? I think not. The church 
tends to keep Its assets to itself. I 
wonder what Jesus would have to 
say about iL Perhaps it is all right 
for Tories to actually go to church, 
as long as they don’t try and 
convince themselves they are 
Christians. 


NEWSPAPERS SUPPORT 
RECYCLING 

Recycled paper made up 
34.5% of the 
raw material for 
UK newspapers in 1995. 

Source - Pulp & Paper Information Centre. 
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Democracy is gagged by the language of party unity 


E lections everywhere. Tomorrow, the first 
round of the parliamentary contest in Italy. 
In a month, Israel votes, which helps to explain 
the intensity of Operation Grapes of Wain. In 
June, Russia elects a new president, quite possi- 
bly a Communist. Later in the year, the Ameri- 
can public chooses between Bill and as well 

as tairmg part in the biannual returns to Congress. 
Here, Tbty mortality and Northern Irish events 
permitting, there could be a general election 

within months. . ... 

The common denominator in those elections is 
party. Advanced societies are fissi parous, more 
diverse, less class bound washed by the tides of 
trade and culture we handily label globalisation - 
yet we still seek to organise our government on the 
dosed and sectarian principle that party represents 
a block of interests. In such a mobile, flexible, shift- 
ing society, there ought to be a multitude of par- 
ties. Instead, what we have is the old Anglo-Amer- 
ican duopoly. Even that duopoly cannot escape the 
forces of change. Instead of a multiplicity of par- 
ties, we have parties with a multiplicity of splits, 
factions, internal divisions. Running any tup? party 
these days requires organising unruly, shifting coali- 
tions. quite frequently involving some stray mem- 
bers of other parties. That is the lesson both John 
Major and Tonv Blair should draw from another 
week when divisions within parties were more 
politically potent than divisions between them. 

This week's conventional wisdom says party lead- 
ers should loosen up, admit dissect People are 
mature enough to appreciate backchat in the ranks. 
Voters quite like it when Clare Short unbuttons her 
lip not because they want the new Labour double- 


decker to topple over but because stifled views 


make for immature politics. One of the things we 
most want to know from Tony Blair is how much 


most want to know from Tony Blair is how much 
a new Labour government would tax us. It is one 
of the things he least wants to talk about Labour's 
stress on collective discipline parallels the lory line 
in the Eighties that you had to make the state 
stronger to make it smaller; the new Labour line 
is you need to make the party more illiberal to take 
the country in a more liberal direction. 

As for the Tories, Wittgenstein is Central 
Office’s pin-up philosopher, with his principle that 
you have to be silent about the things that tan- 
cot be said. Europe is their great unspoken. Some 
say the Tbries have always ridden two horses - 
free-market liberalism and authoritarian con- 
servatism. Like an accomplished circus per- 
former, the rider sometimes seems to be about 
to plunge into l he sawdust but ends up straddling 
the rearing beasts, hat off, waving to the crowd. 
They are not alone in being spGi over Europe. 
Labour is just as split and even more silent about 
its Euro-divisions, according to a survey last week. 

The liberal Democrats too have issues on 
which they prefer to keep their counsel. Drugs is 
one. Beards and Fair Isle sweaters the leadership 
can live with, but it is not keen on open debate 
about legalisation of prohibited substances. Yet 
out in society drugs is a totemic issue. Attitudes 
towards drug use and classification link with gen- 
eration, education, family experience, region. 

So we have a situation in which issues that are 
hotly debated in the country at large - whether 
Ecstasy is safe or deadly, whether a single cur- 
rency is good or bad - are met with a wall of 


silence from much of the political class, one of 
whose jobs is to test arguments in pubhc debate. 

'M.rt L f,.nnrp«pn noil tics. 


The result is not just suppressed politics. 
Worse than that, dements of dishonesty m - 
Lines are peddled over and again not because 
they are believed but because they are the hne. 
So .arguments are not tested in the open. As a 
result, policies are vulnerable to being suddenly 
exposed as unworkable or misguided- The sup- 
pressed political debate about drugs gets 
expressed intermittently, often by people outside 
the game. Those inside are too busy biting then 
tongues to provide even a bite of sound. 

The trouble with our current parties, obsessed 
as they are with internal discipline and the 
authority of leadership, is not that they are too 
tight but that they exist as they do. "Hie sight of 
an Alan Howarth “crossing the floor’’ is ludicrous. 
He has not converted to socialism, the Labour 
leadership does not believe in it. He does not 
come from any of the social groups historically 
identified with Labour. It's just that Labour offers 
a slightly more comfortable home. Alan Howarth 
ought to join with Emma Nicholson in the Tor- 
bay and Stratford-upon-Avon nice persons' party, 
sottish, intelligent and probably representative of 
a wide swathe of middle England. 

What would a party system look like that was 
more representative of the diversity of our soci- 
ety? It might embrace a graduates' party (its 
future numbers assured), an urban singles’ party 
and possibly - in an age when the very identity 
of many younger people is taken from their 
leisure pursuits - a party-goers’ party, a retire- 
ment party, an anti-downsizing party. 



One objection to going too ftrdOOT tW 
rations of media ownership, argue forcibly 
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first time in generations, become a- Pj*“ 
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mind, the priredquality we want our judge* 

Ushers. 


realty 

sibOItv. Europe may yet drive a wedge through 

bv devolution to Scotland. New Labour wdh axm 
find its internal divides over tax. to name just one 
issue. However, it is highly unlikely that new par- 
ties will emerge and it is most Ukely that the tac- 
tions will stay together behind their facades of 
party unify. The reality will be that party politics 
SS be much more like Italy's chaotic coalition 
building - without the open argument - than we 
might realise. Our leaders know that, even 
though they don't like to admit it. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Assault on Lebanon: this is no way to end the cycle of terrorism’ 


Sin In 1978, after the first Israeli 
invasion of Lebanon - to “root 
out and destroy'’ Palestinian “ter- 
rorists" - 1 saw, as co-ordinator 
for International Aid in Lebanon, 
the Hizbollah take root in the 
nibble of the destroyed villages 
of south Lebanon and in the 
slums they fled to. The indis- 
criminate violence of the Israeli 
invasion of 1982 dug even deeper 
roots for freedom fighters and 
fundamentalists. 

The Palestinian “terrorist" 
movements had, of course, 
themselves taken root in the 
rubble of homes in Palestine 
and the refugee camps of Jor- 
dan, Lebanon and Gaza, to 
which they had been forced to 
flee (funded by the USSR, 


terrorism by terrorising whole 
populations. Even if Hizbollah 
is “crushed" and the Iranian 
and Syrian sponsors brought to 
heel, what new “terrorist” 
movement is now taking root in 
the massacre of innocents, the 
destroyed homes, the over- 
crowded buildings to which 
new refugees have fled in the 
past five days? History will 
always provide sponsors. 

Alexandra Assetly 
London W14 


and derail the Middle East 
peace process. As abhorrent 


Libya, Iraq and others). 
The Zionist “terr 


The Zionist “terrorist" 
movements, Irgun and 
Hagan ah, took root in the 


pogroms and ghettos of Europe 
and years of oppression and 


and years of oppression and 
persecution. 

How is it then that in the 
name of lasting peace Mr Por- 
tillo. Mr Peres. Mr Clinton or 
anyone else can still believe in 
the effectiveness of crushing 


Sir The accidental shelling of 
the UN base housing refugees 
in southern Lebanon is indeed 
a tragedy, adding to a long his- 
tory of bloodshed in the region. 
However, Hizbollah is ulti- 
mately to blame for unleashing 
its deadly rockets just 300 
metres from the base. 

The rationale behind Hizbol- 
lah launching missiles from 
such close proximity to a civil- 
ian population is conceivable 
for one of two reasons: to turn 
these defenceless people into 
shields to deter retaliation, or 
to induce a terrible carnage in 
an attempt to defame Israel 


peace process. As abhorrent 
and ludicrous as this rationale 
may seem, it comes to no sur- 
prise considering Hizbollah’s - 
and its brother organisation, 
Hamas' - past willingness to 
exploit its people as “martyrs" 
by strapping bombs to their 
bodies, which detonate in heav- 
ily populated areas. 

The key to halting violence in 
the Israel-Lebanon border 
region is to stop or diminish 
HizboUah's economic, military 
aid from Iran. Only then can 
the Middle East peace process 
progress. 

Peter M Agulnjck 
Huntington, New York, USA 


Sir The attempts to depict the 
Israeli action in Lebanon as a 
sudden reaction to outrageous 
provocation will not hold water. 
Israel has always wanted a com- 
pliant regime in Lebanon. 
Moshe Share tfs diaries vividly 
illustrate the arguments in the 
Israeli cabinet of the 1950s 
over whether it was possible to 
set up a puppet Maronite state 
in the country. Sharon's feting 


of Bashir Gemayel in the early 
19805 was a similar effort to 
recreate a neighbour on Israeli 
terms, with appalling conse- 
quences. Now that Lebanon is 
controlled by Syria, Israel's 
most intransigent local oppo- 
nent, the hopes for an obedient 
regime have been temporarily 
dashed. But Peres (the “peace- 
maker”) can still signal Israel’s 
strength to Syria and win his 
election in the process. 

As long as Israel continues to 
occupy southern Lebanon and 
to support an unpopular pup- 
pet army there, the resentment 
of the local populace wfl] find 
its outlet in groups such as 
Hizbollah. bora as it was out of 
that occupation. If Israel with- 
draws, there is hope of peace. 
If it does not. there is none. 

China Mieville 
London WU 


Sir: Amongst all the debate sur- 
rounding Israel’s latest incur- 
sion into Lebanon, it was inter- 
esting to see someone mention 
the role of water (Letters, IS 
April). 

Thie, water has been an 


important factor in the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, and a major 
stumbling block in the peace 
negotiations - it is water, not 
security, which concerns the 
Israelis most over the return of 
the Golan Heights, for exam- 
ple. It is also true that the 
Litani could offer Israel some 
additional water. But to believe 
that Israel would go to war for 
it ignores several facts. To take 
water from the Litani “ without 
significant concessions in 
return" would require a per- 
manent Israeli presence in the 
“security zone", and probably 
beyond. Because of Lebanese 
projects upstream, there is not 
a gre3t deal of water flowing in 
the lower Litani. especially in 
the summer when it is most 
needed. 

The stress put on water sup- 
plies in Israel in the 1970s and 
1980s has been met by a con- 
certed government effort since 
1986 to reallocate water away 
from inefficient and intensive 
uses (mainly agriculture) to 
more sustainable projects. 

Antony Currie 
London SW9 


Give private 
finance 
a chance 


11 April) must know that gov- 
ernments all over (be world are 


Boot camps do not work 


Sir: The announcement (18 
April) of plans to establish a 
military-style boot camp for 
young offenders in Colchester 
suggests that the Home Secre- 
tary, Michael Howard, is more 
concerned with appearing 
tough than with taking effective 
action to cut youth crime. 

He has ignored the experience 
of boot camps in the USA This 
was spelt out to him in 1994 by 
his own officials when, after a 
visit, they reported that “there is 
no basis for this type of approach 
in terms of reoffending ... we 
have tried this approach before 
with detention centres and aban- 
doned it as a failure." This view 
was confirmed to me by Ronald 
Moscicki, Superintendent of the 
New York State Boot Camps 
during my visit last summer when 
he told me: “Reducing recidivism 
is not a goal." 

There is genuine public anger 
at the levels of youth crime. Our 
youth justice system is charac- 
terised by delays, inconsisten- 
cies and a failure to take swift 
action to prevent first-time 
offenders embarking on a life of 
crime. Hardening young offend- 
ers into persistent adult crimi- 
nals is not Che answer. 

Jack Straw MP 
(Blackburn, Lab) 
Shadow Home Secretary 
House of Commons 


Sir: It is difficult to know 
whether to laugh or ciy at the 
planned use of the Colchester 


military corrective training cen- 
tre as a boot camp for young 
offenders. Boot camps make 
great television for politicians 
wishing to look tough, but suc- 
cessive research studies have 
shown that tactics designed to 
train soldiers for war are not an 
effective way of rehabilitating 
juvenile delinquents. 

Colchester does currently 
enjoy a low reconviction rate. 
But this is for two specific rea- 
sons. First most of those sent 
there have committed offences 
(like the use of soft drugs) 
which would not result in a 
prison sentence in the civilian 
courts. Second, the regime at 
Colchester offers an excellent, 
relevant and intensive training 
course for servicemen and 
women who are to return to 
their units. Neither of these fac- 
tors apply to young offenders. 

During the early 1980s, the 
present government introduced > 
the so-called “short, sharp 
shock”, a similar package of 
macho strutting and paramili- 
tary bombast. It was abandoned 
because magistrates increas- 
ingly opted for more construc- 
tive penalties, and because the 
Home Office’s own evaluation 
showed that the shock pro- 
gramme did noi work. Taxpay- 
ers' money should not be 
wasted repeating this folly. 

Stephen Shaw 
Director 
Prison Reform Trust 
London EC1 




'Vulgar’ but welcome: the proposed Ferris wheel Photograph: Reuter 

Wheel of good fortune for Londoners of the future 


Sin I am delighted that your 
reporter welcomes a “bit ofvul- 
garity on the river" (16 April). 
London needs modem addi- 
tions that add interest to the 
world's finest city. 

Too often it has been assumed 
that London can only remain a 
great city if the architecture is 
fossilised in a Victorian sedi- 
ment, laid down by the heir to 
the throne. Great cities change 
and develop and the pyramid in 
the Louvre and the Grand Arch 
at La Defense show that, with 
confidence and style, change 
can add interest and delight to 
a historic city such as Pans. 

The Wheel must be built, 
and we will soon learn to love 


iL As a four- year-old I saw the 
Skylon and the funfairs of the 
1951 exhibition. 1 was not old 
enough at the time to realise 
that they were destroyed by 
Churchill as examples of social- 
ist celebration. 

The Wheel is to be funded by 
a commercial organisation. As 
a socialist, I have no problem 
with that. I just hope that the 
incoming Labour government - 
despite having purged itself of 
any scintilla of socialism - will 
have more vision than Churchill 
and allow the Wheel to delight 
my. as yet unborn, grandchil- 
dren and great-grandchildren. 

Hugh Colus 
L ondon N8 


Sir I find it hard to believe that 
responsible officials have given 
the go-ahead for the Ferris 
wheel on the South Bank 
The main objection is one of 
scale. The grouping of the 
Houses of Parliament and the 
buildings on the opposite bank 
of the river reflect an architec- 
tural balance. 

This ihe wheel would destroy 
totally. One can image 
coachloads of foreigners going 
away in disbelief that the British 
had been so insensitive as to 
destroy the appearance of their 
capital 

Alan Jordan I 
Guildford. 

Surrey I 


Age of monarchy I Masari left in a legal limbo 


M^jor and the ‘Mail on Sunday’ 


Sin By reaching the age of 70 
the Queen has acquired mem- 
bership of a rather exclusive 
dub. Only four of her prede- 
cessors became septuagenari- 
ans: George II. George III. 
Victoria and George V. 

Peter Prior 
Weybridgc, Surrey 


Sin The Home Office's deci- 


sion (report, 18 April) to gran 
Mohamed al-Masari, the Saudi 


French sound 


Sin It is only the French-derived 
words which drop the “h” : “an 
“olel": “an 'is tori cal novel” (let- 
ter, 18 April). The purpose is to 
facilitate pronunciation, as with 
the "n” in “an egg”. 

Tony Brhwner 
L ondon N3 


Mohamed al-Masari, the Saudi 
dissident. Exceptional Leave 
to Remain will satisfy no one. 
ELR is a lesser form of pro- 
tection than full Refugee Con- 
vention status, leaving Mr 
Masari in limbo, living in 
Britain at the Government's 
whim. It is obvious that Mr 
Masari is reasonably likely to 
face persecution if returned to 


Saudi Arabia, and therefore 
he deserves full refugee status. 
The Saudis, in turn, are unlikely 
to be soothed by fine bureau- 
cratic distinctions between one 
status and other, for them it all 
looks like harbouring the 
enemy. So the Government 
lakes no principled stand, 
either for human rights or for 
trade and diplomacy. 

Dr Andrew Shacknove 
Oxford 


Sir l am surprised that in your 
interestingly argued article (19 
April) on the disillusionment of 
the “Tory press r with John 
Major, you should choose to 
quote part of the Mail on Sun- 
day’s leader column out of con- 
text- This gave the wong impres- 
sion of the paper's condusons. 
The leader ended, after your 
extract: “The issue may no 
longer be whether the Tories 
lose the next Election but how 


they can best minimise the 
scale of defeat. Margaret 
Thatcher was dispossessed of 
the Tory’ leadership when her 
party felt that she was unelec- 
table. John Major was, of 
course, chosen in her place. But 
has Lbe wheel of political for- 
tune now turned full circle?” 

Jonathan Holborow 
Editor 

The Mail on Sunday 
London Wf? 


Bug-beater 
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Sir Why bother to change mfl- 
Uons of lines of code to defeat the 
Millennium Bug (report, 18 
April)? The problem may be 
solved by shifting all dates SO 
years, before any computer pro- 
cessing. A few lines of code 
would subtract 50 from all two- 
digit formats for years before 
2000 and add 50 to the rest. Thus 
1999 and 3000 become 49 and 50 
respectively. If the cost 
appruadiesJWOObn, 1 will happily 
accept a small consultancy fee 
from those needing assistance. 

Dr David Winterbourne 
St George's Hospital 
Medical School 
London SWI7 
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Sir Andrew Marr (“A public 
finance sranrial in the making”, 


emmeots all over lbe world are 
recognising the use of private 
finance as the only way they will 
be able to deliver the social and 
economic infrastructure their 
people expect. 

He says that PFI may cost 
the taxpayer more than “ordi- 
nary public spending*'. What 
does he mean? Are the millions 
spent annually on maintaining 
and running badly designed 
and under-specified schools, 
colleges, universities, hospitals 
and office blocks paid for by the 
taxpayer over the last 30 years 
“ordinary"? Are the rents paid 
annually to the private sector by 
government for the doubtful 
privilege of maintaining and 
insuring yet more of these kinds 
of buildings “ordinary public 
expenditure”? 

Of course they are, although 
some of us would call them 
extraordinary too. The initial 
cost of a building is but a small 
part of the cost of maintaining 
it and running it during its life- 
time, and looking back, to say 
1970, or whenever we could 
agree was the heyday of “ordi- 
nary public spending”, surely 
no one would agree that the 
cheapest capital cost always 
delivers the best value for 
money. These buildings are 
proving expensive to maintain 
and waste fid to run. 

A government is not a better 
government because it owns 
buildings, any more than any 
business is a better business 
because it owns an office or a 
factory. Governments (and , 
businesses) use buildings, but , 
an increasing number of people 
m both sectors think it is bet- 
ter for others to manage them 
and be responsible for Die risks 
of ownership, allowing occu- 
piers to gel on with the main 
purpose of their existence. 

The PFI is based on a good 
idea. U is an idea which should 
(and in lime, will) be just as 
attractive to the private sector as 
it is to government. It offers a 
better way of getting things done 
and spreading risk more fairly. 

If the responsibility for manag- 
ing an asset throughout its life is 
placed squarely with the person 
who designed it, the investment 
which follows is likely to be bet- 
ter designed, easier to maintain 
and more efficient ra hs use. 
Why don’t we give it a try? At 
least it gives us a chance of 
replacing all those horrors we 
built in the 1960s and 2970s. 

Andrew Russell 
Chairman, PFI Forum 
The Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors 
London SWi 


Hello, 

goodbye 



T wo points - first: welcome 
to the letters page. I had 


X to the letters page. I had 
trouble finding it myself and 
would congratulate anyone who 


gets this for into any newspaper. 
Second - apologies for the pho- 


tograph. It was taken some 
time ago and makes me look 
like I came second in a cookery 
competition. Apparently there 
has to be a photograph as this 
is a “column”. 

“Write about whatever you 
like,” they said. “We want a 
sort of personal yet transcen- 
dental view of life.” OK. I 
wasn't here last week and I 
shan't be here next week, so 
why not. My personal yet tran- 
scendental view of life is that 
there are too many columns. 
Now, marvel, dear Reader, as, 
in less than 700 words, I write 
myself out of a job. 

I shall be bold in doing so 
with a two-prong plan to a) 
decry the current concept of 
the column and b) defend 
Judith Gialmers. (All right, it's 
an unusual approach, but I'm 
new). It doesn't seem possible 
to turn the pages of a British 
paper without the photograph 
of some journalist's face leer- 
ing out with a “personal opin- 
ion". I use the word “journal- 
ist" with some caution. It still 
has an ancient aura of being 
connected with fact or, heaven 
forbid, analysis, and that 
doesn’t quite cover a lot of 
today’s contributors. 

I don't quite know what the 
photograph is for. Maybe it’s 
to make us think what a nice 
person the writer must be even 
though they may be writing 
perfectly horrid things about 
other people. Which brings 
me to Judith Chalmers. The 
other week I was reading a col- 
umn that alleged to be a tele- 
vision review. It was written by 
a very smiley woman called Jan 
Moir. whom I’ve never heard 
of. She had obviously had a 
very tiresome week and per- 
haps hadn’t had time to watch 
much actual television. 
Instead, she spent half her 
allotted wordage in an aston- 
ishing attack on our Ms 
Chalmers. Here was thrust, 
here was insight, here was, I 
should have thought, the mail- 
ings of a rather good libel 
case. So cross was Ms Moir 
with Ms Chalmers' very exis- 


tence that she concluded 
Judith was a “jammy old 
madam”. That’s not very nice, 
is it? If you follow the advice 
that a critic should be “the 
midwife, not the abortionist” 
to creative work, that’s not 
exactly helpful. 

But Ms Moir is merely 
treading a populist path of 


prose where insult replaces 
insight and (can I say this 

u nL 


without being hurtful? Ob, 
what the hell, it’s a one-off), 
one suspects, that cruelty 
makes up for any lack of actual 
creativity. (Let met put my 
hand up for a personal inter- 
est here. The “columnist” Vic- 
tor Lewis-Smith once said 
there couldn't be a caring God 
or he wouldn’t have given ugly 
people like me a sex drive. JVe 
never met the man, so I don’t 
know what’s made him quite 
so grumpy, but, then again, 1 
can't think of a single piece of 
creative work from him. Such 
a void probably would make 
you bad tempered.) 

This week everyone who ever 
had an opinion on anything has 
been spouting on about Fergie 
and Clare Short in fairly equal 
measures. Here's a curiosity - 
neither of them is veiy popular 
with opinionated columnists 
because both of them dare to 
express opinions. 

The Daily Express got a 
“celebrity psychic” to bring 
us the inside story on Clare. In 
contrast to other rambiings, it 
was a rather a nice piece. Said 
Clare was “refreshingly gutsy, 
down to earth, and a colour- 
fyl good sport". Good oh, but 
instead of that wouldn't it 
have been more interesting to 
analyse what appears, from 
the outside, to oe an increas- 
ing reluctance on the part of 
the Labour Party to allow 
internal debate? You know, 
politics not personal. 

Well, there we are. Til never 
gel a nice review from Jan 
Moir, Victor Lewis-Smith will 
think of something else horrid 
to say about me and no one 
will ever ask for my opinion 
again. Still, for what it’s worth 
- I ve never met Judith 
Uiaimers, but I bet she’s r eall y 
nice. 3 


David Aaronoiitch returns next 
week from holiday. 


UNQUOTE 
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What does the 
future hold for 
the troubled 
monarch, who is 
70 tomorrow, 
asks Frank 
Prochaska 


WTTie heart of kings is 
J. unsearchable,** says Pro- 
verbs. Even in our intrusive, media- 
driven age, the phrase has appli- 
cation to Queen Elizabeth IL Her 
many biographers have treated her 
as though she were a public mon- 
ument and not a living being at all. 
Clearly, she is dutiful and likes 
dogs, horses, the Commonwealth 
and her grandchildren, but this is 
hardly the stuff of a full-blooded 
biography. One of the few things 
that can be said about the Queen 
with certainty is that she has extra- 
ordinary self-control. Is there any- 
one else in the world so widely 
seen, yet so little known? Like 
B age hot's royal magician, she has 
contrived to efface herself in her 
office, leaving friends and enemies 
alike to wonder and to fantasise. 

A monarch's personality cannot 
be unaffected tty its institutionali- 
sation. The Queen's has taken on 
the baggage of her office. Indeed, 
one of the things that sets the 
Queen apart from her subjects is 
the weight of the past Unlike most 
children she had a built-in reverence 
for age and history, which absorbed 
ber individuality in the interest of 

the monarchy's greater good, in the 
certainty that she would have to 
abide by ancestral vocations and a 
fixed inheritance. 

Her parents were, naturally 
enough, a formative influence. 
They passed on an exceptional 
sense of public service and a set of 
values that were inter-war, if not 
Victorian, in flavour. Her first pub- 
lic address, in May 1944, was to 
promote the Queen Elizabeth Hos- 
pital for Children in Hackney, east 
London, a charitable institution 
named after her mother, where she 
pledged her support for voluntary 
traditions at a time when state 
intervention in welfare was grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. 

Like her father and grandfather 
before her. Queen Elizabeth II has 
sought to provide both a unifying 
symbol of the nation and a benev- 
olent image that would offer a focus 
for civil society. Middle England 
found the monarcbya theatre ofkty- 
alty, which gave the nation's dis- 
parate elements a sense of belong- 
ing, unity and purpose. The 
reverence for monarchy encour- 
aged people to fed that they were 
part of an unfolding historical nar- 
rative, and not simply dedicating 
their lives to mammon. 

In recent years, such sentiments 
have begun to dissolve. Tabloid 
invention and the self-destructive 
tendencies of members of the 
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Head of state: the best hope for the Crown's future lies In the value of the Royal Family's charitable activities 


Marlin Spaven 


Long to reign over us? 


Royal Family have led to a resur- 
gence of republicanism. Yet there 
may be a greater, long-term threat 
to the monarchy - the acceleration 
of cultural change. 

New technologies, demands for 
institutional efficiency, European 
union, ethnic diversity, ana the 
globalisation of culture threaten to 
undermine the historical narrative 
so long identified with British roy- 
alty. Interest in traditional forms of 
British history, so often taught 
around kings and queens, shows 
signs of collapsing into heritage. 


monarchy will be judged in future 
on more practical grounds: the 
benefits it brings society. As the 
Queen knows, the Crown's bedrock 
of support has shifted over this cen- 
tury from political circles to the 
armed services and especially the 
charitable sector. Such a shift was 
at least partly a policy designed tty 
palace advisers and implemented 
with flair by Prince Albert, Edward 
VII and George V. Hie Queen has 
added her own touches to the tra- 
dition, for instance the sizeable 
contribution to the fund set up to 


Is there anyone else in the world so 
widely seen, yet so little known? 


However much attention she may 
give to modem life (and she is 
always opening institutions and 
inspecting innovative technology), 
she abound to carry a weight of the 
past with her and feel to many that 
she remains in the 1950s. 

As so much of the monarchy's 
mystery has been dissipated tty the 
decline of deference, royal misde- 
meanours, and the malice of the 
media, it seems likely that the 


commemorate the murdered head- 
master Philip Lawrence. 

The most important develop- 
ment has been its growing identi- 
fication with worthy causes and vol- 
untary institutions. As the Crown’s 
political power declined, members 
of the Royal Family forged a new 
and popular role as patrons, pro- 
moters, and fund-raisers for the- 
deserving and underprivileged. 
This humdrum charitable activity 


has become more important than 
the “dignified" duties of the monar- 
chy. Through philanthropic work at 
home and abroad, the Queen has 
been able to swim with the tide of 
post-war and post-imperial social 
currents - egalitarianism and inter- 
nationalism - and helped to disen- 
gage the Crown from the old ruling 
class in the minds of the public. 

Tbday, the dutiful members of 
the Royal Family spend more time 
on good works than on anything 
else - there were about 2,000 royal 
charitable engagements in 1994. 
The Crown’s patronage list extends 
to more than 3,000 organisations 
(the Queen alone has 800). Vol- 
untary work is the “efficient” part 
of monarchy. As the historian 
David Cannadine remarked, “char- 
itable activity has become the place 
where the royal culture of hierar- 
chical condescension, and the pop- 
ular culture of social aspiration, 
have successfully merged.” 

The Queen gave away £208385 
from her private income in 1994 to 
voluntary causes. An educated esti- 
mate would be that the extended 
Royal Family’s patronage is worth 
at least £100m a year to the volun- 
tary sector, probably much more. 
Such sums have a wider signifi- 
cance when put in the context of 
the cost of the monarchy to the tax- 


payer (£78m on 1990-91 figures). If 
a republic were to be declared, 
would or could a president carry 
out 2,000 charitable engagements 
a year to such effect? 

The Queen's credentials as a 
social democrat should not be 
underestimated. One of the 
strongest arguments in favour of 
retaining a monarchy is that by 
propping up so many voluntary 
societies it acts as a defender of dvic 
fife and liberty, a bulwark against the 
arbitrary tendencies of government. 
The likely failure of any government 
to conquer social iljs, combined 
with the sense of mdhkhiaj power- 
lessness that wifl arise from Euro- 
pean union and the growth of a vac- 
uous global culture, should provide 
fresh opportunities for the monar- 
chy to alty itself with popular causes 
beyond conventional politics. 

The best hope for the future of 
the Crown will probabfy lie in the 
development of its social policy - 
the active promotion of civic wel- 
fare, social pluralism, and the asso- 
riational democracy so dear to the 
Victorian royal family. The question 
for the Queen is whether she can 
persuade ha- heirs to serve likewise. 

The writer's ‘Royal Bounty: The 
Making of a Welfare Monarchy * is 
published by Yale Unherrity Press. 


Peace is not on Hizbollah’s agenda 

Moshe Raviv argues that Israel was compelled to retaliate after exhausting diplomatic channels 


T srael has accepted the call by President Qin- 
A ton, which was echoed by British Foreign Sec- 
retary, Malcolm Rifkind, for an immediate 
cease-fire. Hizbollah responded to this call tty 
continuing its Katyusha bombardment into 
northern Israel during the night Iran ‘‘acknowl- 
edged’’ the call, by sending a message to Hizbol- 
h lab to continue their murderous activities. The 
governments of Syria and Lebanon know full 
well that the Israeli objective is to reach peace 
agreements with their countries, thus achieving 
a comprehensive peace between Israel, all its 
neighbours and with the Palestinians. Urey also 
know that Israel has no territorial c l a ims on 
Lebanon and that the problem of the security 
zone in south Lebanon will be solved by the 
peace agreement 

For a long time now, the inhabitants of 
northern Israel and Israeli militaiy positions have 
been exposed to unpredictable and indiscrimi- 
nate barrages of Hizbollah Katyusha roc ke ts th at 
have killed and injured people and destroyed 
property. During 1995, Hrzboflab launched 344 
attacks against Israeli troops. These attacks con- 
tinued into 1996, and on 9 April, Katyusha salvos 
fired at Galilee wounded 36 civilians. 

H i zbollah used the villages and towns in south 
Lebanon as a staging ground for firing these 
rockets. When Israel returned fire to the source, 

they claimed that we were hitting dvilfan targets. 

This method of shielding their terrorist launch- 
ing pads behind the civilian population and tak- 
ing cover behind innocent women and children 
became a consistent policy. On 18 April 1996, 
Hi zbo llah leader Muhammad Read rea ffirm ed 
that “the civilian population constitutes our 
defensive belt”. 

Moreover, the objectives of Hizbollah are not 
limited to the situation in south Lebanon. Their 
aims are mnch wider. This is best illustrated zn 
a quote by their leader, Hizbollah Secretary-. 
General Hassan Nasrallah, in December 1994: 

“I say to ... all tire enemies* leaders, fliat Islam 
„ the Islam of stragglers and martyrs isc oming 
%} you Jews, in south Lebanon, in Palestine, and-, 
all over the world. It wiD vanquish you." _ 

Tpvo developments caused Hizbollah to mtenr ■ 
sify their actmties against IsraeL The firsts the 
obvious success of the peace process with the 
Palesfimans and Jordan. Militancy andxehgfons 
extre mism are losing ground with every . step of j 
progress, ton, 'true to its anti-peace policy, 





Israel too has had to grieve: the cycle of violence can be broken only by a comprehen- 
sive peace settlement including Syria Photograph: AP 


derided to magnify its efforts in order to under- 
mine the peace process. They are usmg Hamas, 
Islamic Jihad and Hizbollah as vehicles to 
achieve their objective. We have seen this with 
the series of smririe bombings by Hamas and 
Jihad in Israel and we are witnessing the same 
pattern with the Hizbollah operations is 
Lebanon. 

. Peace contradicts their agenda. Peace brings 
stability. Stability yielcfe prosperity. Religious 
extremism, however; thrives on anarchy, on 
poverty and an misery. They see the peace 
process as an obstacle to the foiSment erf their 
sinister aim: the spread of extremist fenatidssL 
As a result, they wish to derail peace and kiD the 
hopes of millions of people in the Middle East. 
Vfe, together with the international community, 
musf ensure that they faff. 

Second, they loathed the i mp ressive gather- 


ing at S harm-el Sheikh. On 13 March, 29 heads 
of state and governments, including President 
Clinton, Prime Minister John Major, Chancel- 
lor Kohl and 13 Arab delegations headed by 
Egyptian President Mubarak, King Hussein of 
Jordan and King Hassan of Morocco, convened 
in the Egyptian resort, with a strong determi- 
nation to fight terror and encourage the con- 
tinuation of the peace process. The Sight of these 
world leaders standing firm against terror was 
not to the liking of the extremists. 

During their initial attacks, we displayed 
utmost restraint We used diplomatic channels 
in Older to make it dear that tranquillity must 
prevail on both sides of the border. The US gov- 
ernment made every effort to induce the Hizbol- 
lafa terrorists to stop shelling Galilee, but to no 
avail With frill encouragement, inspiration and 
supply of arms from Iran, with Syria sanction- 


ing their activity and Damascus serving as a con- 
duit for the shipment of arms from Iran to 
Hizbollah in Lebanon and with the Lebanese 
government main taming that it is incapable of 
acting against them, they continued to terrorise 
Galilee with impunity. 

It is the primary responsibility of every gov- 
ernment to protect the lives and property of its 
citizens. We could not wait any longer and shirk 
our duty to protect our people, who spend the 
nights in shelters, whose children were evacuated 
and whose properties were damaged by 
Katyusha shells. Thus we were compelled to 
launch a military operation. Its objective is lim- 
ited: to hit Hizbollah operation centres and stag- 
ing areas. We have no confrontation with the 
government or people of Lebanon, for whom we 
would like to see peace and stability in the same 
way as we would tike to have peace on our side 
of the border. 

However, during the past days, in which 
Hizbollah have fired dose to 300 Katyusha rock- 
ets at Israel, we found that no less than 19 
Hizbollah firing positions were located about 200 
metres from United Nations observer posts. A 
full list of these poations has been transmitted 
to the United Nations. As the Independent's \ 
reporter in Lebanonwrote: when a soldier from ' 
Fiji tried to prevent Hizbollah from firing rock- 
ets into Israel from close to his position, he was i 
shot in the chest by a Hizbollah terrorist 

When Israel returned fire on Thursday 18 , 
April to the Hizbollah launching ground in | 
Kanaa, many innocent civilians were sadly 
killed, something that we deepty regret A UN i 
spokesman admitted that only shortly before fire | 
was returned, Hizbollah used the area for , 
shelling Israel. | 

Thus the full responsibility for this tragic loss I 
of innocent lives rests entirely on the unscrupu- 
lous shoulders of the Hizbollah terrorists. Israel 
made it very clear that its objective is to bring 
peace to the inhabitants of Galilee and, if there 
is peace in Galilee, there will be tranquillity on 
the Lebanese side too. j 

It is imperative, therefore, that the govern- 
ments of Syria and Lebanon rein in Hizbollah. 
They should do so immediately, before the)' con- 
tinue to cause immense suffering and more loss 
of life. 

The writer is Israeli ambassador in London. 
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A false prophet 
for British 
Muslims 

Many will mourn Kalim 
Siddiqui but few will miss his 
extremism, says Paul Vallely 


44 fT* here are some traditions 
X that we Muslims main- 
tain which have rather gone out 
of fashion in the secular Chris- 
tian world. One of them is not 
speaking ill of the dead.” The 
speaker was one of the leading 
Muslim figures in Birmingham. 
1 shall omit his name, for rea- 
sons which will become clear. 

He was responding to a 
request to comment on the 
death of Kalim Siddiqui, the 
leader of the Muslim Parlia- 
ment- But in private his views 
were fierce in their condemna- 
tion of the man who claimed to 
speak for Britain’s million 
Muslims. 

This private verdict was 
echoed by prominent Muslims 
in Leicester, Bradford, Man- 
chester and London yesterday, 
caught on their way to or from 
the mosque for Friday prayers. 
Ai the heart of their disdain was 
the role Lhe Muslim Parlia- 
ment had come to occupy since 
it was founded by Mr Siddiqui 
in 1992. 

“It was arrogant and mis- 
chievous to call it a parliament. 
It was born out of a wilful sep- 
aratism to create the idea that 
Muslims want to exist as some 
kind of state within a state.” 
said one senior Islamic acade- 
mic. “It spoke for no one except 
its own members, and those 
were just appointed by com- 
mittees which were chosen by 
Siddiqui In effect the so-called 
parliament was hand-picked by 
him, and its only real purpose 
was to create a platform for 
him- It was an unrepresentative 
organisation in every sense. It 
is very important to challenge 
the myth that has grown up in 
the media that the M uslim Par- 
liament spoke for Britain's 
Muslims. It did not.” 

What inspired such vehe- 
mence was the extremist fun- 
damentalist oratory of Kalim 
Siddiqui and his great skill as 
a manipulator of the media. A 
former sub-editor at the 
Guardian , where he worked 
for eight years while complet- 
ing a PhD in social studies, he 
wrote his thesis on Max 
Weber’s theory that conflict 
has a positive role in society. It 
came to public notice that he 
intended to put Weber's ideas 
into action when, in 1989, he 
asked an audience of 300 Mus- 
lims in Manchester to raise 
their hands if they agreed with 
the fatwa that pronounced a 
death sentence on Salman 
Rushdie. Siddiqui narrowly 


escaped prosecution, but the 
British press seized upon him 
with horrified enthusiasm and 
he learnt how to manipulate its 
indignation into an effective 
recruiting sergeant for his tiny 
but fanatical following. 

The rest of the Muslim com- 
munity was angered. It was an 
anger which, m private, was 
rniftin rinished yesterday. “It was 
all just clever media hype," 
said one Muslim leader. “He 
resurrected the issue of 
Rushdie at the last meeting of 
his so-called parliament 
because the previous three or 
four meeting? had been ignored 
by the press.” 

“In the end everyone saw 
through blwt — even the Irani- 
ans," said another. “He backed 
Iran during the war with Iraq, 
partly as a way of getting at the 
Saudis whom he detested, but 
eventually even the Iranians 
found that he was an empty 
shell and they dropped him.” 
Indeed, earlier this month a 
spokesman for the foreign min- 
istry in Tbbran, where President 
Rafsanjani's government is ■ 
engaged in negotiations with 
the EU to bury the Satanic 
Verses dispute, pronounced: 
“Kalim Siddiqui does not speak 
for Iran. It is only the British 
who take him seriously.” 

Kalim Siddiqui was not with- 
out his good points. Even his 
opponents acknowledge the 
importance of his fund-raising 
for schools to ensure that Mus- 
lims succeeded within the 
British education system. And 
he was alert to the need to 
create a forum that included 
the youth and women (con- 
stituencies many Muslim lead- 
ers do not take seriously); but 
Siddiqui was proud of the fact 
that his sm-disant parliament 
contained 16 per cent women 
compared with only 7 per cent 
in the Commons. 

But few of his colleagues 
feel that the good outweighed 
the HL “At a time when relations 
between Muslims and the rest 
of the community are becom- 
ing more rather than less 
strained,” said one, “it will take 
years to put right the damage 
he has done.” 

“The Muslim l^riiament was 
a one-man show,” concluded 
another. “It will die with him. 
Perhaps once it is cleared out 
of the way it wifl be possible for 
a body to emerge which gen- 
uinely reflects and represents 
the diversity of Muslim tradi- 
tions in this country.” 


The 1996 Verona 
Opera Festival 


7 nights from just £595 


L J 


INCLUDING TICKETS 
FORTHREE 

SPECTACULAR OPERAS. 


k. J 


This is your last chance to secure tickets for the annual Opera Festival at 
the world famous Verona amphitheatre. Tremendous demand means 
that there is only a limited number of tickets still mailable. 

TICKETS FOR THREE OF TOUR FAVOURITE OPERAS 
The 1996 Festival promises to be as exciting as ever and features 
Carmen. Nabucco and D Bafbicre di Siviglia. All offer lavish spectacle 
and splendour, all promise to be an unforgettable operatic experience. 

A COMPREHENSIVE CHOICE'OFTOURS 
We offer a choice of escorted holidays for seven nights staying on the 
shores of Lakc-Garda. There isa choice of 8 departures in julv and 
August, all including scheduled flights. We also offer a choice of 
standard or premium seats m the amphitheatre. 

Send for yoor free brochure now to reserve your seats at the 1996 Verona 
Opera Festival. A preview video of yonr holiday isa! so available for a 
refundable deposit of £5. This is payable either by calling our hotline 
with your credit card details or by sending a cheque made payable to 
Page & Mioy Ltd to tbe address below (refundable on retain) . 

Brochure Hotline 

® 

01 162507747 

PIcjsc quote reference El I67-W/671 Or complete and post the coupon 
bduw In - Paged Xloy Ltd. 136-140 London Road, Leicester I. E2 JEN. 

p — — — — — . 

j Please send me details of the 1996 Page & Moy 1 

[ Verona Opera programme S 
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M&G throws BET a lifeline by rejecting Rentokil offer 


MAGNUS GRIMOND 

MiG, the fund management 
group, has thrown a lifeline to 
BET by publicly rejecting the 
£2bn unwanted offer from rival 
business services group Ren- 
tokil. The vote of confidence 
from its biggest shareholder 
has raised hopes in the BET 
camp that it can fend off the bid 
by the final closing date on Fri- 
dav. 

M&G is thought to have al- 
ready attempted to broker an 


agreed deal between the two 
sides. In a letter to Sir Christo- 
pher Harding, BET chairman, 
the fund management group 
praised chief executive John 
Clark's success over the past few 
years in rescuing BET from its 
“parlous" state in 2991. 

“Some commentators regard 
the ‘rescue’ aspect of managing 
poorly performing companies as 
a comparatively easy part of the 
job. John has not only accom- 
plished this most successfully, 
but has also been consistent in 


setting out his plans for the fu- 
ture and is delivering results in 
line with these strategies. 

“We see his future involve- 
ment at BET as a key issue and 
were reassured to hear at the 
meeting he intends to stay with 
the company for some time.” 

M&G “has little difficulty in 
supporting the board of BET 
and will, therefore, not be ac- 
cepting the current bid from 
Rentokil." 

Nigel Morrison, an M&G 
fund manager, said Rentokfl's 


bid was too low, “We have a 
high regard for RentoldTs man- 
agement but unfortunately they 
were not prepared to pay quite 
enough.” 

Rentokil was quick to down- 
play the M&G move. Charles 
Grimaldi, director of corpo- 
rate affairs, said: “As far as we 
know, historically they always 
support the existing manage- 
ment.'’ 

Some City fund managers 
agreed that M&G’s stance was 
no surprise. One said: “It is very 


much M&G’s style. It is very 
much their public attitude to 
hostile takeovers [to support in- 
cumbent managements], so I 
don't think you will find anyone 
anywhere remotely surprised by 
their attitude.” 

But others pointed to the un- 
usually public nature of M&G’s 
•support for the BET manage- 
ment. One large shareholder in 
the group who did not want to 
be named said: “I was sur- 
prised by the strength of 
M&G’s public view on this. 1 


J the bid] was dying a 

! I think this will make 

people take a long and hard 
look at this. I think [the out- 
come] is finely balanced now." 

A supporter of the BET man- 
agement, he said he sympa- 
thised with the sentiments 
expressed by M&G. The bid 
had misrepresented the situa- 
tion con ce ring BET “It has 
been portrayed as a lame duck 

com pan y, which would have 

been accurate some years ago, 
but is pretty wide of the mark 


now ” Mr Clark had a coherent 
strategy and had salvaged quite 
a bit of shareholder value oyer 
the past three years, he said. 

Another big institutional 
shareholder which has not yet 
made up its mind about the bid 
agreed that Rentokil had by no 
means won the day. "It looks 
auite close. Thompson is a man 
with a record which looks quite 
good, but Park’s got a case. It s 
one of those cases where one 
has to think quite hard," 

BET'S shares fell 3p to 


2ffl5p, lOp below the value im- 
plied by Rentokfi’s offer after 
the bidder’s shares also dipped 
3p to 352p yesterday. 

Analysts said the latest de- 
velopment would strengthen 
the hand of Mr Clark, who is in 
the midst of a round of institu- 
tional visits. A spokesman said 
he still had to see about a third 
of the shareholders. 

However, many observers 

still behevethat Rentokil will win 

the day as institutions continue 
to bale out of BET. 


Takeover fever 
powers Footsie 
to fresh record 


MARY FAGAN 
and DIANE COYLE 

Takeover fever gripped the 
London stock market again 
yesterday, powering share 
prices to record levels with the 
FT-SE 100 index climbing 36.4 
points to 3,857.1. British Gas 
registered the biggest advance 
among the leading shares on ru- 
mours that Shell, the Anglo 
Dutch oil giant, might launch a 
takeover hid. 

City sources also said that 
George Soros, the international 
speculator, bought shares in 
British Gas three weeks ago but 
that news of his investment has 
only just emerged. 

Shares in British Gas. which 
Is undergoing massive restruc- 
turing jumped lOp to 250.5 p - 
boosting its stock market value 
by almost £440tn io£l lbn. Nei- 
ther Shell nor British Gas would 
comment on the rumour. BE 
also viewed as a potential pred- 
ator, refused to comment. 

There were strong rumours 
that bids might also be launched 
for Thorn EMI, the music and 


snare price index 



ASONDJFMA 


electronics rentals group, and 
for the Wm Morrison super- 
market chain. Thom is valued 
at £7.Sbn with its shares jump- 
ing 33p to £l$.13p, and Wm 
Morrison is worth £1.26m with 
its shares rising 8p to 171p. 

The takeover fever in the 
market comes on top of new op- 
timism about the economy. 
Bob Semple, equity strategist at 
NatWesl Markets, said: “This is 
what happens when the good 
news starts to flow." 

The market will have farther 
opportunities to react to signs 
of buoyancy with the quarterly 
survey of manufacturers from 
the Confederation of British In- 
dustry, due on Tuesday, and of- 
ficial retail sales figures on 
Thursday. 

There were more straws in 
the wind yesterday pointing to 
the gathering pace of growth. 
Consumer confidence edged 
up in April due to a decline in 
pessimism about the state of the 
economy. According to the 
monthly GFK survey carried out 
for the European Commission, 
fewer people on balance think 
the economy is weakening. 

There was little change in 
households’ assessment of their 
own financial situation com- 
pared with last month. 

Another signal was the 
weekly sales report from de- 
partment store and supermar- 
ket group John Lewis. Sales 
were up 20.9 per cent in the lat- 
est week, a remarkable jump 
though inflated by this year’s 
early Easter. Sales of furnishings 
were particularly strong. 

The flow of good news has 
begun to make an impression on 
City economists. According to 


the Treasury’s latest round-up, 
forecasters have started to re- 
vise np their predictions for 
GDP growth this year. The av- 
erage of the new forecasts this 
month is 2.4 per cent, against an 
average 2.3 percent in March. 

Richard Davidson, a strate- 
gist at Morgan Stanley, said: 
“Estimates of earnings growth 
will start to go up. The economic 
gloom has been overdone. The 
UK is in a very strong underly- 
ing position." 

Along with potential bid can- 
didates, consumer and cyclical 
stocks were strong yesterday. 
Pharmaceuticals stocks rose 
thanks to a jump in the shares 
of drug manufacturers on Wall 
Street. 

The surge in British Gas’s 
share price comes as the com- 
pany awaits a decision by the 
regulator, Ofgas, on its future 
price controls. Clare Spouis- 
woode, director general of Of- 
gas. is due within weeks to 
deliver her initial views on fu- 
ture pricing for millions of do- 
mestic customers. 

Ms Spottiswoode is also 
preparing a far-reaching docu- 
ment that wfl] determine what 
British Gas can charge for use 
of its pipeline arm by rival sup- 
pliers. These charges will in ef- 
fect dictate British Gas's 
capacity for delivering divi- 
dends to shareholders in the 
year to come. 

If it fails to agree on pricing 
controls the issue will be re- 
ferred to the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission. British 
Gas has been dogged by con- 
troversy over directors’ pay and 
falling service standards. 

Market report, page 20 


Planet Hollywood shares 
rocket towards the stars 


Planet Hollywood, the trendy 
restaurant chain, saw its shares 
rocket by as much as 78 per cent 
in their first day of trading on 
Wall Street as investors put 
their money on a heady mixture 
of growth prospects and Tin- 
seltown cachet. 

“Entertainment”, the concept 
accorded to the combination of 
eating and entertainment, was 
seised on by some analysts as a 
good bet. "It has the brand 
name, it has the Hollywood ca- 
chet and it has great growth. 
The stock is hot.'” said' Stefan 
Cobh, fund manager at Sirach 
Capital Management in Seattle. 

Together with CompuServe, 
another starter stock. Planet 
Hollywood reflected continuing 
robustness in the markef, 
underpinned by a strong bond 
climate, as big stock movers re- 
acted to the good earnings 
news that continues to pour out 
of corporate .America. 


Apart from Planet Holly- 
wood. the biggest single group 
driving the market was high tech 
shares, powered by better-than- 
expected earnings from Mi- 
crosoft Corp, which restored 
confidence in computer-related 
companies’ ability to keep earn- 
ings growing after sentiment 
had been blocked previously by 
an earnings growth slowdown 
warning from IBM. 

Microsoft rose as much as S4 
to SI 13 after reporting third- 
quarter net earnings of of 
5562m or SS cents a share, up 
42 per cent from the same 
quarter a year ago. “The Mi- 
crosoft earnings were very, very' 
good, and as a result the techs 
are providing some leadership," 
said Hugh Johnson, chief in- 
vestment officer at Fust Albany 
Corp. 

The Nasdaq Composite In- 
dex. a barometer of the high 
technology sector, was up five 


points at 1141 in mid-day trad- 
ing. “It is all earnings today. 
There is a slight macro stoiy giv- 
en the strong bond market and 
the dollar, but the big movers 
are reacting to earnings," said 
Phil Roth, chief technical ana- 
lyst at Dean Whitter. 

CompuServe, the on-line ser- 
vice company, benefited from 
the favourable high tech climate 
as, after a two hour launch de- 
lay, its shares rose as much as 
18 per cent in their first day of 
trading. CompuServe sold 16 
million shares at S30 to raise 
$480m. 

“Ii is cheap relathe to Amer- 
ica Online and that makes it at- 
tractive, but this is ibe kind of 
stock that could really implode. 
The internet is advancing in 
such a way we cannot see the 
proprietary advantage of these 
services." said Neil Hokanson, 
fund manager at Hokanson Fi- 
nancial Management. 



Power bloc: The sale of the three National Power stations, including West Burton (above), will make the 
group beaded by Lord Hanson (inset) the UK’s third-largest electricity generator 

National set for £L5bn power sale 


MARY FAGAN 
Industrial Correspondent 

National Power is poised to an- 
nounce the £Ubn-pJus dispos- 
al of three big power stations to 
Eastern Group, now pan of the 
Hanson conglomerate. The an- 
nouncement comes as Nation- 
al Power braces itself for battle 
in the face of a widely expect- 
ed hostile takeover bid by 
Southern Company of the US. 

The deal on the power plants, 
which would be subject to reg- 
ulatory approval, would make 
Hanson the UK’s third-largest 
electricity generator, excluding 
nuclear. City analysts say the 
group could overtake Power- 
Gen for the number two slot 
within a few years. 

The disposal, which is ex- 
pected to take the form of a 10- 
year leasing arrangement, is 
being carried out under pressure 
from the regulator. Professor 
Stephen Littlechild. Eastern 


has already agreed to buy gen- 
erating plants worth £400tn 
from PowerGen. which bad 
also been told by the watchdog 
to sell capacity. It is likely that 
the payments will be split into 
an initial considers Don and 
further instalments related to 
output from the stations 
involved. 

The agreement with Nation- 
al Power creates within Hanson, 
which is headed by Lord Han- 
son, a substantial vertically in- 
tegrated electricity group with 
activities spanning power gen- 
eration, distribution and supply. 
It comes as the Government 
prepares to deliver its verdict on 
vertical integration by deciding 
whether to allow National Pow- 
er’s proposed bid for Southern 
Electric of the UK and that by 
PowerGen for Midlands 
Electricity. 

The power stations involved 
account for one- fifth of National 
Power’s UK generating capac- 


ity. But they account for more 
than 25 per cent of its UK earn- 
ings because they run for 60 per 
cent or 70 per cent of the time 
while some plants are run only 
to meet peak demand. The sta- 
tions include Wes! Burton in 
Nottinghamshire, Rugeley in 
Staffordshire and lronbridge 
in Shropshire. 

National Power will be left 
with an estimated market share 
of just over 20 per cenL Ana- 
lysts say that Hanson’s share 
could be 14 per cent before 
long, with PowerGen at a pro- 
jected 16 per cent or 1 7 per cent 
Nuclear is emerging as an in- 
creasingly important player al- 
though die industry is being split 
into two, with British Energy, 
the company controlling the 
most modem reactors, due to 
be privatised later this year. 

National Power's plans for 
the disposal of the power sta- 
tions are thought to have been 
delayed by its bid for Southern 


which, along with PowerGen ’s 
acquisition plan, has been un- 
der scrutiny by the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission for 
several months. Although min- 
isters have yet to announce the 
verdict on ihe MMC report, a 
controversial leak to the Econ- 
omist magazine appears to have 
confirmed that the takeovers 
will be conditionally approved. 

In a sharp rebuffal on Thurs- 
day to the approach by South- 
ern Company of the US, 
National Power reaffirmed its 
commitment to merging with 
Southern Electric of the UK. 
The generator^ said that there 
was "no point" in agreeing to 
talks with the US group, which 
has not out an offer on the table. 

Shares in National Power 
rose by a further 4p yesterday 
to 592p, compared with an 
opening price of 492p. Analysis 
believe that the US predators 
will bid at least 700p a share, 
valuing the company at £8bn. 


Five staff 
at HSBC 
net £4.6m 
bonanza 

NICClCUTTf 

Five employees with HSBC 
Holdings, the financial services 
and stockbroldng group that 
owns Midland Bank, shared a 
total of £4.62m in salaries and 
bonuses last year, it was re- 
vealed yesterday. 

One unnamed employee, not 
a director, was paid more than 
£1.4m, earning more than the 
chairman. Sir William Purves, 
and chief executive, John Bond, 
put together. 

Four other employees re- 
ceived annual payments rang- 
ing between £600.000 and 
£2.1m. The £4.62m total in- 
cluded £1.27m in “golden hello" 
payments, plus bonuses of 
£750,000 paid to the five em- 
ployees, the HSBC annual re- 
port and accounts showed. 

A company spokeswoman 
said yesterday': “We are not able 
to give the names of the indi- 
viduals concerned, other than to 
say that they were not directors. 
Nor are we able to say in which 
area of the company's overall 
operations they work because 
this might lead them to be 
identified." 

She added that the individu- 
als were paid at this level be- 
cause of the very significant 
contribution they made to the 
company's overall profits of 
£3-7bn, more than any other 
bank in the world. 

Sir William saw his total re- 
muneration rise from £633,000 
to £680,«XT0 last year, while Mr 
Bond received £682,000, up 
from £619,000 in 1994. 

The company’s highest paid 
director was John Gray, chair- 
man of the group's Hongkong 
Bank subsidiary and an execu- 
tive director of HSBC. He re- 
ceived a total of £lm. which 
included £537,000 in benefits as- 
sociated with his employment 
outside the UK. 

Total directors’ pay - includ- 
ing pension contributions - in- 
creased from £4J5m to £5.5m 
last year, while share options 
were also granted to senior ex- 
ecutive officers. 

The pay awards came in a 
year when the group lifted pre- 
tax profits- after £41 6ra of bad 
debt provisons - by Id per cent 
to £3.67bn. 


Westpac sinks Lloyds takeover 


nic cicum 

The acquisitive moves by Lloyds 
TSB for the Trust Bank of N’ew 
Zealand have been sunk by 
Westpac Banking Corporation 
of Australia in a shock 
NZ$1. 27bn (£6l)0ra) agreed 
takeover yesterday. 

Westpac’s last-minute 
takeover of Trust Bank, which 
stunned analysts, will create 
New Zealand's largest banking 
group. 

The move is a severe setback 
to the ambitions of Lloyds TSB 

in ih3i region. 

The Lloyds takeover of Trust 
Bank would itself have have cre- 
ated New Zealand's largest 
bank. 

The announcement that it has 


been pipped at the post by 
Westpac may now lead Lloyds 
to dispose of its assets in New 
Zealand, some banking analysts 
said yesterday. 

However, the blow may also 
lead to Lloyds fuming its sights 
firmly back on the UK market 
and could even lead to a farther 
acquisition in this country, pos- 
sibly financed by a disposal. 

Trust Bank said that under 
the agreement with Westpac, its 
shareholders would receive 
NZ$2.92 for each of its current 
shares, or one Westpac share 
plus cash for every four Trust 
Bank shares. Trust Bank will 
also pay a bonus of seven cents 
a share, worth a total of 
NZ$3 13m. lo shareholders. 

Westpac managing director 


Bob Joss said that some job loss- 
es and branch closures within 
the combined operation were 
inevitable. The two banks em- 
ploy 7,000 full-time stuff in 
New Zealand. 

Harry Price, head of West- 
pac’s operations in New Zea- 
land, will run the combined 
bank. He said: “It is inevitable 
there will be some branch clo- 
sures, redeployment of staff 
and some redundancies. There 
are 100 or more places where 
we are over the road from each 
other in terms of banking op- 
erations." 

But he expected many of the 
cuts to come out of non-re- 
placement of staff who leave. 
Attrition alooe should be 
enough, he added. 
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llth-hour loan for 
‘Sunday Business’ 


JOHN EISEN HAMMER 

Financial Editor 

A last-minute bridging loan 
clinched yesterday meant 
Britain’s first business-only Sun- 
day newspaper is expected to be 
able to launch this weekend. But 
payment of Sunday Business's 90 
staff, which was due last night, 
has been put off until next 
week. 

“The new finance covers this 
issue s priming and marketing, 
but it does not remove all prob- 
lems. Pay will depend on the ex- 
tent of new backing,” a 
spokesman said. 

The launch, which has been 


day it had secured the services 
of a printer in Derby for the 
main section of the newspaper. 
West Ferry Printers, the joint 
venture between the Telegraph 
ssoup and United News £ Me- 
faa, had demanded payment by 
Wednesday before agreeing to 
print 300,000 copies from the 
planned 580,000 run of the six- 
section paper. The money was 
not forthcoming and the con- 
tract was cancelled. 

Sunday Business said it had 
rapidly put together a budget 
television advertisement with an 
unnamed media agency which 
it planned to show just before 
the launch. But a senior editor 


jasasrafsst sS&'shs 

jeopardy earlier this xveek when aot 8° ahead. 

ios. KE53S 


0 both the main printer 
West Ferry Printers, and the ad- 
vertising agency, ARC Adver- 
tis'ng. breaking links with 
Sunday Business in the past 
few days. F 

Frantic efforts by senior ex- 
ecutives to find a fresh cash in- 
jection to cany through th e 
launch weekend were said to 
nave been rewarded in the early 
hours of Friday morning when 
an unnamed group of private in- 
drvtduais put up some money 
It is enough to lake us 
through the first issue, but there 
-^"things to be tied up " 

MSKKSfcS 

per along with Tom Rui 
editor. 

Sunday Business said yester- 


con- 
siderable experience in news- 
paper promotion, said it had 
pulled the plug earlier this 
week. “We ceased working for 
Sunday Business because there 
is no money to continue the 
project, said Tim Coton, busi» 
^^development director at 

Last month, Sunday Busi- 
ness announced it would launch 
on 21 April and promised a 
powerful mix of news, analy- 
sis, views and features written 
lor people in business, fin an 
and industry". But the with- 
drawal of the main potential 

— » -o-iuunuer or the Da- K? !ast ' I ^ esda y- the Hmduja 

per along with Tom Rubython. Wh °- a 

«*»*■• yrnon, based international investment 

business, threw plans into last- 
minute disarray. 
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Don’t bet on Labour spoiling the City’s party 


Jna #5 . 


‘If some weakened 
form of public 
interest test does 
reach the statute 
book, the likeliest 
effect will be to 
create a new breed 
of merger and 
acquisition specialists’ 


T) uy DOW while stocks Iasi, is the cry of every 
-L>Cfly investment banker. With British Gas 
back at the centre of the takeover rumour 
mill, the notion that any big or controver- 
sial bid must be pushed through before 
Labour comes to power continues to gain 
ground in boardrooms and the Chy. "Hi us 
even the most bizarre and and incredible of 
stock market rumours can be made to seem 
true. For those who make money out of 
ramping share prices, it has become a con- 
venient rationalisation of otherwise uncon- 
vincing rumours. 

But would Labour actually call a halt to 
the takeover free-for-all? Listening to some 
of the rhetoric, it is easy to believe it would; 
on the face of it, the stakeholding ideal is 
incompatible with the wheeler-dealer, 
casino-tike ways of the City. Last summer’s 
economic policy document renewed the 
party’s commitment to investigate whether 
to shift the burden of proof in takeovers to 
show they are in the public interest. 

The position under present competition 
law is that a bidder has to demonstrate the 
converse, that the proposal is not against the 
public interest-The test used is wfaeuicr com- 
petition is decreased or not. Obviously, a 
public interest test could work several ways. 
If the proof of public interest were made rig- 
orous enough by demanding cast-iron evi- 
dence that a deal is good for the economy 
and all “stakeholders,’’ then merger activ- 
ity would indeed be brought to a halt. 

A softer version of a public interest test 


would be to ask a bidder to demonstrate a 
positive economic benefit from a merger, 
while continuing in parallel to apply the 
existing test of whether there is any damage 
to competition. Under such a system, anti- 
competitive mergers would continue to be 
thrown out in the conventional way. The 
main impact of a public interest lest based 
on economic benefits would probably be to 
deter marginal deals where cost savings or 
improvements in service are difficult to 
prove. 

The biggest problem with a public inter- 
est test, even a watered down one, is the dif- 
ficulty of drafting it in a way that will work 
in practice, once the clever minds of com- 
petition lawyers gel to grips with it. This 


explains why so tittle has been said by 
to elaborate last summer’s staie- 


Labour 

merit, though we should know more when 
the final version appears in June. 

It seems unlikely that Labour wfll drop the 
public interest test altogether. However, it 
could well be overshadowed by a reassertion 
of the importance of competition as a cri- 
terion forjudging takeovers. This would be 
consistent with all the tough free-market talk 
we have been hearing recently from front- 
bench spokesmen as well as bringing policy 
into tine with Europe. Indeed, at a private 
meeting with City and indusiry representa- 
tives tills week, raer Mandelson, eminence 
gris to Tony Blair, went so far as to say that 
with adequate regulation it didn't matter if 
National rower was acquired by foreigners. 


It seems hard to believe that even New 
Labour would in practice adopt such a Hes- 
eltinian approach, but perhaps the takeover 
industry doesn’t have as much to fear from 
Labour as it believes. 

If some weakened form of public interest 
test does reach the statute book, the likeli- 
est effect will be to create a new breed of 
mergers and acquisitions specialists skilled 
at drafting public interest statements that 
whizz their deals painlessly past the author- 
ities. A continuation of the takeover boom 
under New Labour is by no means out of the 
question. 


Congratulations in 
order as G7 meets 


T^inance ministers from the Group of 
Seven industrial countries meet in Wash- 
ington this weekend for one of their regu- 
lar pow-wows on the world economy. The 
smoke signals tell us there will be a mood 
of self-congratulation in the wig-wam this 
time. 

After all, the dollar has done what it was 
supposed to after last April’s G? decision to 
reverse its fall against the yen. The Japan- 
ese economy has started to recover. Mexico 
has been thoroughly sorted oul The Rus- 
sians have toed the tine on economic policy 
to get their SlObn loan from the IMF. Ger- 
many was starting to look worrying but the 
Bundesbank took decisive action in time for 


the G7 meeting. With so tittle to discuss, 
finance ministers are actually going to be 
able to find time to think about helping the 
world's poor, pushing forward with plans for 
debt relief. 

It is an old truism, however, that if every- 
thing appears to be going well, there must 
be a disaster looming. There are several 
potential candidates. 

One is the oD price. The standard argu- 
ment about its recent rise to five-year highs 
is that this is the short-lived result of a harsh 
winter. However, it is easy to imagine a com- 
bination of circumstances - Middle East war, 
strong Asian demand, a colder than normal 
summer in the northern hemisphere, a 
pipeline catastrophe in Russia - that would 
send the on price soaring. 

Even without an oil shock there are some 
nascent inflationary dangers. The US econ- 
omy seems to be gaining strength rapidly 
after its pause, and the UK could follow. 
Food price inflation has already risen, and 
consumer goods prices show signs of fol- 
lowing suit. In Britain the housing market 
is picking up and credit growth is rapid. 

On the other hand, there is a risk of reces- 
sion in Germany, whose economic problems 
might be too deep-seated for this week’s 
interest rate cut to have much impact. Tack- 
ling over-regulation and high labour costs 
would make it vulnerable to the sort of 
slump Britain experienced in the early 
19S0s. 

Still, perhaps finance ministers should be 


allowed to pat themselves on the back for 
the past year’s successes. They are rare 
enough in economic management. 


Why Southern bid is 
likely to be cleared 

S outhern Company of the US must have 
been relieved to hear that Nigel Hawkins, 
YamaichTs likeable and much quoted utili- 
ties analyst, thinks Southern’s bid for National 
Pbwer is “a bridge too far" and will as a con- 
sequence end up before the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission. There is nothing 
wrongwith Mr Hawkins’ logic, but his fore- 
casting record in this area suggests the ex- 
act opposite is Hkefy to occur. When Trafalgar 
House started the takeover scramble for 
Britain’s electricity companies with a bid for 
Northern Electric, Mi Hawkins thought it 
certain to be referred. It was noL He believed 
Scottish Power’s bid for Manweb would go 
to the MMC on the grounds it involved in- 
tegration of a generator with a distributor. 
It did not Mr Hawkins sealed his reputation 
as a thoroughly reliable contrary indicator 
of mergers policy by then predicting that Na- 
tional Power's bid for Southern Electric of 
the UK, and POwerGen's bid for Midlands, 
would be cleared. Not a bad guess but, lam- 
entably, wrong again. They were referred. 
All of which presumably means that the 
American bid for National Power will be 
cleared. It’s a funny old world. 


Queens Moat to 
sell off 25 hotels 


MAGNUS GRIMOND 


Queens Moat Houses, the 
heavily indebted hotels group, 
has put a portfolio of 23 UK 
hotels on the market which an- 
alysts say could fetch between 
£60m and JElOOm. The stock 
market welcomed the an- 
nouncement and the shares 
added 2p to 31p yesterday. But 
the proceeds will still only be a 
drop in the ocean compared 
with borrowings which the 
group revealed last month were 
still a mountainous £lbn at the 
end of December. 

Andrew Coppel, chief exec- 
utive, said the portfolio being 
disposed of comprises 19 hotels 
branded nnder the County 
name and six Moat Houses. 
Deutsche Morgan Grenfell and 
Christie & Co' have, been ap- 
pointed to handle the sale. 

Queens Moat has been 
steadily running down its in- 
terest in conn try-house- type 
hotels which do not fit into its 
core Moat House brand, situ- 
ated on the edge of towns or on 


main routes or both. Last year, 
the group put 16 of its County 
hotels oq tiie market and sold 
eight. It has sold a further three 
since December, including last 
month’s sale of the Europa, 
near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
which was sold to Stakis for 
£3.4m in March at the time of 
its results. The group said then 
that a further 27 hotels were ear- 
marked for disposal. 

Analysts pointed to the sim- 
ilarities between Queens Moats’ 
County hotels and the White 
Hart chain recently sold by 
Forte to Regal Hotels. Forte, 
now owned ty Granada since its 
successful takeover bid. re- 
ceived £122m for White Hart. 
The County hotels are viewed 
as better quality, with estimates 
for their value ranging from be- 
tween £5 Dm and £60m to as 
much as £100m. 

It is understood that the 


group is hoping to find a single 
buyer for tne whole portfolio. 


but has not had any indications 
of interest as yet. There are no 
plans to sell any more of the 


Moat House chain after com- 
pletion of the latest disposal, 
which will leave the group with 
52 hotels largely under the brand 
name in the UK The group con- 
tinues to own a substantial port- 
folio in the rest of Europe. 

News of the latest plans 
comes hot on the heels of results 
showing that pre-tax profits of 
£42.4m last year replaced losses 
of £95 2m in 1994. The figures 
would have been much worse 
but for £48.Sm of interest 
waived under last year’s flJbn 
capital restructuring, which cut 
borrowings that stood at 
£128bn at the end of 1994. 

Stanley Metcalfe, chairman, 
reported “satisfactory" trading 
in the opening months of the 
new financial year. While he was 
cautiously optimistic about the 
UK, prospects for, growth in 
Germany and France were not 
good, he said. 

Despite the huge problems 
still facing the group, the shares 
have soared since being re- 
listed at 3p last May following 
a two-year suspension. 



Andrew Coppel: Faced with a mountain of borrowings despite latest disposals 


Yorkshire Bank to 
axe 300 jobs in Leeds 


nic cicum 


that this is just the beginning. 


Yorkshire Bank, one of the 
UK’s top regional banks, is ax- 
ing 300 jobs at its bead office in 
Leeds. The job cots, announced 
yesterday, follow a review which 
the bank claimed was aimed at 
keeping its business competitive. 

The bank said it would aim 
to achieve the cutback by re- 
deployment, voluntary sever- 
ance and normal staff turnover. 
However, compulsory redun- 
dancies were not ruled ouL 

The move was bitterly at- 
tacked yesterday by Keith 
Brookes, assistant secretary at 
Bifc, the banking union. He 
sai± “These are the biggest job 
cuts we have ever faced in the 
Yorkshire Bank and our fear is 


Staff are being forced to pay the 
drive to 


price for a relentless 
give even bigger bonuses to 
shareholders.” 

Yorkshire Bank’s chief exec- 
utive, Ibm Gallagher, said the 
cuts followed developments in 
information technology at the 
Leeds office, where 1,550 peo- 
ple work. 

“Our review of the head of- 
fice structure will enable the 
bank to maintain its position as 
a competitive financial services 
player in what is an increasing- 
ly fast-moving market," he said. 

Talks wiQ be held with staff over 
the next few weeks about the job 
Josses, which add to the 100,000 
jobs axed from the banking in- 
dustry over the last five years. 


German confidence plummets 


DIANE COYLE 

Economics Editor 


Business confidence in Ger- 
many has dived to its lowest 
level for more than two years 
daring the past month, under- 
lining the fragile state of the 
German economy. 


The gloomy results of the 
’-folic 


widely-followed Ifo economic 
research institute's business 
survey were seen as further 
vindication of the Bundesbank’s 
surprise cut in interest rates on 
Thursday. 

Michael Gauss, an economist 
at investment bank CSFB, said: 
“Interest rates will have to stay 
very low for the foreseeable fu- 
ture. There must be no risk that 
they will go up.” 

The Bundesbank’s action, 
ahead of Sunday’s meeting of 


G7 finance ministers in Wash- 
ington, makes plain its concern 
about the stale of the economy. 
It hopes the half-point reduc- 
tion in the discount rate to 2^ 
per cent, matching its all-time 
low, will help both by lowering 
long-term interest rates and 
bringing down the mark's value 
against the dollar and sterling. 

The central bank has engi- 
neered the tight conditions for 
these results by signalling that 
it will reduce the repo rate, its 
key money market interest rate, 
during the coining weeks. It was 
left unchanged on Thursday. 

The pound jumped more 
than half a pfennig tor the sec- 
ond day running yesterday, 
climbing to its highest level for 
six months. Sterling rose to 
DM22858 from the previous 
close of DM22796. 


Despite the dear signs of 
slowdown during the past few 
months, economists were sur- 
prised by the scale of the decline 
in business sentiment last 
month. The Ifo index for West 
Germany fell for the fourth 
month, from 91.8 to 90.4, the 
lowest since December 1993. 
The index for East Germany fell 
from 102.4 to 1002. 

“It is surprising to see confi- 
dence falling in spite of better 
retail conditions and the mon- 
etary easing we have seen,” said 
Julian Callow of Kieinwort 
Benson. He said it was a signal 
of the depth of the problems 
facing German industry. 

On top of structural problems 
such as high labour costs, busi- 
nesses have been suffering from 
the strength of the mark last 
year and weakness in Ger- 


many’s main export markets. Mr 
Gauss of CSFB said: "There is 
a lot of disappointment that ex- 
ports have not yet picked up af- 
ter the Deutschmark weakening 
we have seen so far." 

The trade-weighted index for 
the currency has fallen just 
over 5 per cent from its eariy- 
1995 peak, but export growth 
has slowed, and orders have 
slumped this year. 

The disma/ export picture has 
been reflected in the broader 
measures of the economy. The 
most recent figures show indus- 
frial output 4.8 per cent lower 
in February than a year earlier, 
and manufacturing orders 4.9 
per cent down on the year. 

However, most economists 
still agree with the official as- 
sessment that growth will start 
to pick up again later this year. 


In Brief 


• AIM, the Stock Exchange’s Alternative Investment Market for 
small companies, has exceeded its initial target of attracting 140 
businesses within its first year, nearly two months ahead of sched- 
ule. Launched in June 1995, it has seen over two billion shares 
traded within the first 10 months, equating to about £700m. Over 
£243 m of new equity capital has been raised by AIM companies. 


■ John Watts, Minister for Railways and Roads, announced the 
sale of the 10th British Rail infrastructure service company. South 
West Infrastructure Maintenance (Swim) has been bought by 
Amec, the international construction group. Swim provides in- 
frastructure engineering services, primarily for the triangular area 
between London. Exeter and Hastings. Its work covers civil, plant, 
electrification and signals engineering and telecommunications. 


• Basque Paribas has agreed to sell ils£340m UK mortgage port- 
folio to Halifax Building Society unit Halifax Loans Group for 
an undisclosed sum. The move will allow Banque Paribas to leave 
the UK residential mortgage market and concentrate on its spe- 
cialist financial services activities. 


• Newcastle Building Society intends to remain a “strong, inde- 
pendent mutual organisation". At the society's annual meeting 
Tony Glen ton, chairman, said: “We have considered what we be- 
lieve to be the best interests of the members as a whole. We are 
of a firm view that the strong regional mutual building society 
best satisfies these obligations. As a consequence, it is your board’s 
intention to continue that policy and to demonstrate the com- 
petitive advantage of mutuality." 


• GKN has recruited Chung Kong Chow from BOC Gases to suc- 
ceed David Lees as chief executive from, next January. Danny 
Rosenkranz, chief executive of BOC Group, will take over the 
running of BOC Gases, by far the company's largest industrial 
gases division, which generates 70 per cent of total group sales. 


• BT, Vodafone and Mercury Communications are among sev- 
en companies that have applied for licences for new wide-area 
paging services in tire UK and other European countries, said 
Ian Ihylor, Science and Tbchnology Minister. Applications were 
also received from Hutchison Telecom, London Pager Compa- 
ny, Paging Network (UK) and Message Telecommunications. 


Costs leave nursing homes looking sickly 


This is a crucial time of year for the 

..... nriimtn niircmn hnm«> 


TC’s growing private nursing home 
setor. Most of the elderly occupants 
f Us homes depend, wholly or partly. 


The Investment Column 


sector. .... 

of Us homes depend, whoL , 
on funding from the state or local au- 
thorities, whose financial year has just 
begun. But since the Government 
started banding responsibility for 
financing to cash-strapped local au- 
thorities in 1993, nursing home oper- 
ators have faced a squeeze on their 
main source of financing and confusion 
over its timing. Occupancy levels have 
been hit accordingly. Thkare. the 
second-biggest operator in the sector, 
reported last month that average lev- 
els bad fallen 2 percentage points in 
1995, ending the year at 94 per cent. 

The group warned that its own lev- 
els would fail again in 1996, a problem 
that is tikefy to be common to the in- 
dustry, as local authority budgets are 
a gain squeezed by central govern- 
ment. Laing & Bmsson, a specialist con- 
sultancy, estimates that cuts in funding 
put at £I 20 m this year could speH be- 
tween 10,000 and 12,000 fewer places. 
If that lands disprqportionatefy on the 
private sector, as expected, that could 
spell a reduction of around 5 per cent 
w Meanwhile, the rate being paid to nurs- 
ing homes forreadentsstiU covered by 
DSS payments has been increased by 
a meagre 2.7 per cent this year. 

And white ales growth is being con- 
strained, care homes are facing a pin- 
cer movement on costs. Nurses’ pay for 
instance, which rose nearly 7 per cent 
fast year at Westminster Health Care, 
the bigpst operator, is rising weUahead 
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of income. The industry is also being 
forced to start depreciating property 
and adopt more conservative practices 
in accounting for start-up costs. These 
technical considerations, have a seri- 
ous impact on profits for a sector ex- 
panding at 15-20 per cent a year. 

A much bigger unknown is what im- 
pact nationalpolitics win have on the 
sector. Difficulties faced by the Gov- 
ernment in financing tax cuts in this 


year’s Budget could spell tighter lim- 
its on local authorities' budgets, while 
it is not yet clear whal Labour's atti- 
tude to private nursing homes will be. 

With all this negative sentiment, it 
is easy to see why shares in the private 
sector have underperformed the rest 
of the stock market. But as our table 
shows, many stocks are trading at 
substantial discounts to net asset val- 
. ue derived from discounted cash flow 


Nursing homes : facing a squeeze 








calculations by Merrill Lynch. Two of 
the better companies are looking 
more fully valued. Westminster Health 
Care has a credible strategy of diver- 
sification away from nursing homes to 
so-called "higher dependency” units 
for patients who need more nursing 
care and where funding is more secure. 
Quality Care Homes is also well run 
and has a low cost base, but a high pro- 
portion of state-financed residents 
and could be hit by a minimum wage. 

Goldsboro ugh and CrestaCare are 
looking relatively attractive as recov- 
ery plays, but these are only for the 
brave. External factors, combined 
with industry rationalisation, are likely 
to mean that the sector will remain un- 
der a cloud for a while yet 


Promising signs 
for Millennium 
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The flotation of hotels group Millen- 
nium and Copthome is already look- 
ing promising ahead of its stock 
market debut next week. Institutional 
demand is strong and the company is 
raising more capital than originally 
forecast - £180m. or £175m net of 
expenses - instead of £150m. 


The pricing is also at the top end of 
expectations at 278p which values the 
company at £402m. 

The higher funding means that 
CDL hotels, the listed hotels arm of 
a Singapore group, wfll see its share- 
holding diluted to 55 per cent. The 
notional net dividend is 4.7p. 

Analysts are expecting the shares to 
go to a healthy premium when they 
start trading on Thursday due to 
favourable trends in the UK and US 
hotels market and the group's strong 
portfolio of 22 four-star business ho- 
tels in London. New York and Paris, 
as well as regional centres in the UK, 
France and Germany. 

Occupancy levels are healthy and 
stand at 85 percent in the London and 
725 per cent in New York. The LHC 
regional holds and those m France and 
Germany have seen occupancy levels 
increase on last year and current trad- 
ing is encouraging. 

Millennium plans to use the JElSOm 
raised from the float to pay off a £5 Dm 
loan from Singapore with the rest be- 
ing used to reduce debts. Gearing will 
fall to 31 per cent as a result, leaving 
the company free to pursue acquisi- 
tions, particularly in the US. Canada 
and in Europe. An Edinburgh hotel 
and another in London are also 
possible. 

Analysts are forecasting earnings 
growth of 2Q per ceai this year which 
puts the shares on a forward rating of 
15. With 1996 predicted to he another 
strong year for the hole! industry, the 
shares are worth a look. 


Get the Independent 
on Sunday tomorrow 
for 50p and read: 


Pornography 
and the British 

Are we all unshockable now? 



Starting this Sunday in Real Life, part one of a 
two-part special report on pornography 


Blake Morrison on The Shrug Factor 

Carry on Pornographing - what titillates 
the British? 

inside Stories: a day on a pom magazine 

Jobs for the girls: women in pom 
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DATA BANK 


FT-SE 100 
3857.1+36.4 
FT-SE 250 
4534.5+40,9 - 
FT-SE 350 . 

1945.4+18.2 
SEAQ VOLUME 
909,3m shares, 
42,904 bargains 
Gilts Index 
92.55 +2.6 


SHARE SPOTLIGHT 


share piles, pence 



Investors pile in as City sets sights on the 4,000 barrier 


AM J J ASOMO JFMA- 


Suddenly an FT-SE 100 index 
riding at 4,000 points looks well 
within the stock market’s reach 
as the Footsie powered to a 
new of 3,857.1, up 36.4. The 
supporting index retained its 
remarkable momentum, 
climbing 40.9 to yet another 
record, 4,534.5. 

The so-called feel-good fac- 
tor, demonstrated by this 
week's Confederation of 
British Industry distributive 
trades survey, and the seem- 
ingly never ending round of 

takeover speculation generat- 
ed the latest excitement 

There was, perhaps, just a 
hint of desperation in some of 
the stories swirling around. 
But with a widespread reluc- 
tance to sell, as that 4,000 tar- 
get collected more converts, 
the mood of confidence was 
never in danger of being un- 
dermined by such negative 
thoughts that many bid ru- 
mours would evaporate if sub- 


jected to realistic examina- 
tion. Even so there is a feeling 
the market is striding to nar- 
row the gap that has emerged 
with New York and, providing 
there are no unexpected jolts, 
further progress should be 
made next week. 

British Gas, reflecting heavy 
options trading, was the top 
performing blue chip, hitting 
250Jp with a lOp gain. Shell 
replaced British Petroleum as, 
in the eyes of the market, the 
most likely bidder. 

Thorn EMI was given an- 
other whirl, up 33p at 1,8 13p, 
as hopes of a bid for its music 
division resurfaced and Micro 
Focus, the computer group, 
rose a further 167p to I335p 
as US bid talk continued. 

Wm Morrison, the super- 
market Pham, put on 8p to 
171 p and Legal & General 
rose 14p to 724p. 

British Airways climbed 21p 
to 558p following its trading 
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pact with America West Air- 
lines; Rolls-Royce surged 5p to 
242p ahead of next week's an- 
alysts visit to its US operations. 

Chugs enjoyed another up- 
beat session; British Biotech 
rose 120p to 2J305p; Celltech, 
on bid hopes, 13p to 593p and 

Cortecs International, follow- 
ing suggestions it will soon 
qualifyfor FT-SE 250 mem- 
bership, 26p to 383p. Oxford 
Molecular, on a drugs design 
contract with a leading Japan- 
ese group, gained 17p to 332p. 

Smith Kline Beech am 

strengthened 27p to 703 So as 
US investors continued to 
chase its reshaped shares. 
Thursday's results helped the 
action with two securities bous- 


es, Merrill Lynch and SBC 
Yforburg, recommending the 
shares. Cantab Pharmaceuti- 
cal ran into profit-taking, off 
43p at 625p. 

Biocompatibles Interna- 
tional, a health-care group 
raising £26 .5m through a rights 
issue, jumped 74 p to 4 £ 4 p. 

Electrophoretic Interna- 
tional, an AIM midget which 
is working with the Govern- 
ment to detect BSE in live an- 
imals, fell 13p to 107p, a new 
low. The shares have been as 
high as200p. 

Associated British Foods 
and Bank of Scotland, both 
with figures next week, made 
headway. ABF rose 12p to 
411p and BoS 9p to 261Jp. 


Hanson remained in demand 
as the demerger continued ° 
attract support, up 4~5p t° 

2 °Premier Farnell, the com- 
With a market capitalisation 

of £libn, following its con- 
troversial takeover of the Ub 

Premier group, it could be set 
to join Footsie. 

Utilities remained in de- 
mand with National Power up 
another 4p to 592p. London 

Electric, which has emerged as 

the hot takeover tip among ; the 
distributois, put on 4p to 817p. 
There were stirrings in some of 
the secondary water shares - 
Cambridge rose 9p to 277p — 
and United Utilities led the 
heavyweights with a 14p ad- 
vance to 614p. 

Firth, the steel group, held 
at 54 Jp as Sri Inderajaya, said 
to be a Malaysian investment 
group, continued its seeming- 


lifting its holding to 14.63 per 

06 Vision jumped I8p to 257p 
after confirming its pttdrng 

with the Fisher-IYice toys 

group and a placing ctfp 
Uonshares at 227p. Fisher will 
use Vision's monodirome im- 
age sensor in its children s in- 
stant camera. 

Director-buying accounted 
for a gain of 5p to 43p by Self 
SealingSys terns. A company 
related to director Anil ^nna 
picked up 2^00 shares, hftmg 
his stake to 37.4 per cent. The 

shares of the maker of balloon 
sealing equipment were float- 
ed on at 54p in Jammy. 

Memory Corporation, which 
has been in ragged retreat, 
gained 18p to 198p. It has 
slumped from more than 550p 
this year on disappointment 
with the sluggish progress of its 
micro chip repairing project. 


as Samuel Smith Old 
Btwct* a 

Yorkshire group vrfuchtsr^v 
carded as one of the most r^t- 
£ent brewers in the country, 
iStfts shareholding to 4 per 

'Tia year Sam Sow. tod » 

15 per cent interest At oM 
looked as though it 
would bid after the Cumbm 

group ended a 

Sent Since it moved to AIM 

in August Jennings shares 

hawdimbed from 210 p,pnc- 
a MimnAnv at nearly 


fTGraseby, the electronic and 

medical group, has a poor 

record but hopes are rating 
high it is back on the growth 
trial. Profits last year fell to 

£6m but around £12m is 
likely this yean putting the 
shares, at I34p, on 10 times 
forward earnings- 
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% Inspectors 
battle over 
^ schools’ 
standards 






JUDITH JUDD 

Education Editor 

A senior schools inspector yes- 
terday accused Chris Wood- 
head, the chief inspector of 
schools, of distorting and ma- 
nipulating statistics to make 
primary school standards look 
worse than they really are. 

Colin Richanis, primary spe- 
cialist adviser at die Office for 
Standards in Education until 
last month, says in an article in 
the Times Educational Supple- 
ment that Mr Woodhead 
changed the way in which data 
was presented in his annual re- 
port so that he could claim that 
half primary schools needed to 
improve. 

Mr Woodhead, whose office 
is independent of the govern- 
ment, has been the subject of a 
series of attacks from attics who 
accuse him of producing reports 
and making statements to sup- 
port Conservative Party policy. 
He said last year that 15,000 
teachers should be sacked 

But Mr Richards’ outburst is 
the first attack from one of his 
senior colleagues. It is unusual 
for even a retired member of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectorate to 
speak out in this way. 

His article accuses Mr Wood- 
head of “politically inspired 
negative comments” and “ high- 
ly economical use of registered 
inspector's judgements”. Mr 
Richards left the standards of- 
fice after another candidate 
was appointed to head the pri- 
mary HM1 team. He declined 
the offer of another senior job. 

Mr Richards is said to dis- 
agree with Mr Woodhead 's 
view that primary schools use 
too many bendy teaching meth- 
ods and appears to believe that 


the Chief Inspector wants to 
paint a gloomy picture to 
bolster his call for a more 
traditional approach. 

Mr Richards' main charge is 
that the annual report, the 
latest snapshot on the state i 
of education, was based on . 
misleading use of data. 

He criticises Mr Wbodhead’s 
use of the seven-point scale on 
which aspects of a school's per- 
formance are judged. In last 
year's annual report, he says, the 
middle point, four, was judged 
to mean neither satisfactory 
nor unsatisfactory. This year, 
grade four was judged to mean 
in need of improvement. Had 
Mr Woodhead counted the 
middle grade as denoting sat- 
isfactory, around 90 percent of 
primary schools would have 
been judged satisfactory. 

Mr Woodhead explained his 
reasoning in an annexe to the 
report He said the mid-point 
was used to show that neither 
strength nor weaknesses pre- 
dominated. “Such neutrally 
judged features of a school 
may still promote sound 
achievement but the weak- 
nesses identified in the reports 
on individual schools show 
them to be amenable to im- 
provement. In this report, 
therefore, schools judged neu- 
trally are included in the num- 
ber requiring improvement’* 

A spokesman for the stan- 
dards office strongly denied 
the accusations. “We refute 
everything [Mr Richards] says. 
It is nonsense. We have always 
denied the charge of political 
motivation ... Ws should be do- 
ing adisservice to parents if we 
were to brush this kind of thing 
under the carpet and pretend 
everything was alright” 


Black actors in 
protest over 
Bafta awards 


MARIANNE MACDONALD 

Arts Correspondent 

Leon Herbert, who starred in 
Alien Iff, Scandal and The Par- 
adise Club , wiD lead a demon- 
stration against the absence of 
black actors from nominations 
for the Bafta awards tomorrow 
night. 

The protest coinciding with 
the awards ceremony, has the 
support of Jesse Jackson, the 
blade civil rights activist The ac- 
tress Vanessa Redgrave is set to 
attend with her Oscar. 

Other blade actors joining the 
demonstration include Gordon 
Warnecke, the Asian star of My 
Beautiful Launderette, Steve 
Tbussaint, of the ITV customs 
drama The Knock and Danny 
John-Jules, of the BBC sci-fi 
comedy Fed Dwarf. 

In the 27 years since the 
Bafta awards have been tele- 


Herbert: Plea for parts 


vised only a handful of awards 
have gone to black actors. 

Mr Herbert said he was 
angry with directors and film- 
makers who were members of 
the academy yet refused to cast 
black actors in leading roles. 
“We are part of society yet we 
are not being given the oppor- 
tunity to be part of the media.” 

Although he had enjoyed 
some success in Hollywood 
films. Mr Herbert said that 
each time he was typecast as a 
villain and bad only been on 
screen for a matter of minutes. 

“After I got famous in Aliens 
US, no one called me any more. 
That is what the industry does. 
When blacks get successful they 
drop them and get another 
young kid along," he said yes- 
terday. “That is why there are 
no famous black actors and 
why they never get to the stage 
of a Bafta nomination.” 

Mr Herbert, who says lack of 
work led to him set ting u p a 
television production company, 

added: “The industry won’t 
give black people l eading roles 
unless they are blowing some- 
one’s bead off There's a big 

piece of cake and it's enough far 

everybody. All we’re asking for 
is a slice of the cake - because 
we’re starving.” 




was impossible to find many 
black actors in leading roles over 
the past year. “This is a prob- 
lem for the industry, not the 
academy,” she added. 


Brewer’s widow leaves 
£10m fortune to recluse 

A reclusive smallholder has 

been left a £10m Rod? Branches of the family 

aunt - the widow of a former ^ diversified into garden 

fast October at the ap of S8. brewcry with his 

had married Percy FusseU, a hrotbers Henry and Reginald, 
brewery chief, after acting as his ogjatives of the other broth- 

housekeeper for 21 years. - ^ave seen Httle of the praf- 

She died at her home inthe the breweiy-wfakhwas 

village of Rode, Sara eis ®*' bought out by Bass m the 1960s 

call having any their way. But Barbara 

the entire £9,998,787 estfte Henry FusselTs 

her nephew Richard uauey- dMlS bi a> said that the situation 
Mr Oatley, a bachelorw^ JJad^een known and aospted 

for many years. 

•Tt is one of those things- Al- 
though Ida’s name was FusseU 
she had only marital, cotmec- 
boos with the family and we saw 
her rarely,” Mis Wheeler said-' 


fattening calves for have 
market, but is t0 ” a 

Eukmterestinthe/omme. 

The FusseU 

1744 when they founded tool 
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news 

Diet beer 
offers a 
slim hope 

The prospect of the beer diet 
has moved a round closer with 
the development of a genetically 
engineered, high-strength lager 
with a low carbohydrate count. 

The experimental brew. Nut- 
field Lyte, has been created by 
a t eam at Brewery Research 
Fed era tion International, based 
in Redhfll, Surrey, using a yeast 
that consumes starch at the 
same time as producing alcohol. 

starch means less carbo- 
hydrate which produces fat 
when stored in the body. The 
beer, which has an alcohol 

strength of 6 per cent, has been 
granted a Gcence but has not yet 
gone into production. 

Dean Madden, a scientist at 
the National Centre for Bio- 
technology Education, said: 
“The beer is brewed in exactly 
the same way as normal ales and 
it is only the yeast which has 
been tinkered with. As a result 
you have a high-strength lager 
which tastes just hke other prod- 

u..4 Iaimv lifrokr frt iMVft 
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ucts but is less likely to leave 

P^from hfcrtt^Marcus Fraser, of Sotheby's FnLondon, holds a luxuriously Illustrated leaf from The Shahnama bSSr .”^* 11 *** ****** 

Persian manuscript, which may bring up to £500,000 In an auction of items from a British Rail pension fund collection Photograph. Peter Macdiarm uy 
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Israel ‘regrets’ 


but civilians 



still get shelled 


ROBERT FiSK 

Rnitiltj 


The sej v.-js iTaini and out u*. Die 
tranquil bay. iiK iiraeli miviiic- 
boats rode the fail tide- jusi a 


puff of smoke irom their de.-ti 
showed ihai it was business as 


Ubiiul. On my .•i” r-iuK ■ i-'>* 
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iargesi cities to go home, to 
break the highway passage be- 
i ween Beirut and southern 
Lebanon. Of course, the 
Lebanese went on driving the 
road. And we all know what the 
isracits would say if they were 
hit. Had they not been warned 
not to go to Sidon? 

Do wn in Qana, the wicked- 
ness of Thursday’s massacre has 
suit to be absorbed by the 
dozed UN Fijian soldiers who 
spent i- hours dragging the torn 
corpses of 105 civilians out of 
incur compound after Israeli 
she i is cut them to pieces. 

Bui of double standards, they 
knew ail too much. “If this had 
n&ppeied in Israel - if the 
Lebanese army Idlied a hundred 
ir.ru-id in a shelter and then said 
>; — f end asked for a ceasefire 
- .z" ;• ;u imagine what would 
nipper.:" a European UN sol- 
di ir asked, “it would be World 
•veil Three ano President Clin* 
!•: ~ ■•* j u<ci be denouncing an act 


of barbarous terrorism." Thie, 
Mr Clinton did bring himself to 
refer yesterday to the “terrible 
events" which had occurred in 
Lebanon, although he did not 
find the courage to add the 
words “caused by Israel", which 
would have angered America's 
Jewish community but which 
might have softened the grow- 


ing fury of the West expressed 
here by Muslim and Christian 


here by Muslim and Christian 
Lebanese. For it has not bran 
lost on the people of southern 
Lebanon - nor on UN troops 
- that Washington prevented the 
LHM from condemning Israel for 
attacking a UN compound. 

The refugee massacre - or 
"event" as Mr Clinton prefers 
to call it - will be remembered 
in Qana today when many of the 
105 dead will be given a mass 
burial in the Milage. Yesterday 
'General Stanislaw Wozniak, 
the UN" s Polish commander in 
Lebanon, spoke with both emo- 
tion and bitterness of the Israeli 




Victims: A man sits in the ruins of a relative’s house in Nabatea 'which had been sheltering a family of ld- 


altack on his refugee-packed 
battalion headquarters. “1 can't 
find words to describe what I 
feel after seeing this." he said. 
“Why civilians? Simply, you 
don't attack civilians. You don’t 
attack UN positions." 

He had, he said, held a “gen- 


eral-to-generaT discussion with 
his Israeli opposite number, 
General Amnon s ha hale, and 
expressed the view that no such 
attack must ever recur, a some- 
what mild dressing-down for 
General Shahak, given the scale 
of the slaughter. It might have 


been expected that the Israeli 
air force would have respected 
the peace of Qana yesterday but 
even as General Wozniak was 
visiting his smashed compound, 
two Israeli jets flew low over the 
village and broke the sound bar- 
rier with a shattering explosion. 
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Survivors of the massacre 
told of how those Lebanese 
refugees wounded by the initial 
Israeli artilleiy rounds shrieked 
in agony among the dead until 
further shells cut the refugees 
there to pieces. In all 26 Israeli 
shells hu the base after six 


precision: 
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Israelis launched 
‘hasty’ attack 


CHRISTOPHER BELLAMY 

Defence Correspondent 


How the Israeli Defence Forces 
(IDF) managed to hit a dear- 
ly marked United Nations base, 
killing 101 Lebanese refugees 
sheltering there, while alleged- 
ly aiming at rocket launchers 
hidden 300 metres away re- 
mained unclear last night. But 
intelligence sources now believe 
the Israelis responded too hasti- 
ly to the launch of Hizbollah 
rockets before checking 
whether there was a sensitive in- 
stallation nearby. 

The conduct and procedures 
of the Israeli forces make it ques- 
tionable whether they have been 
trying to excise Hizbollah rock- 
et launchers- with high-preci- 
sion attacks. Doubtsriiave also 
been raised about the EDFs 
much-vaunted professionalism. 

The Israeli conduct of their 
air and artillery attacks has 
been in marked contrast to 
those by Nato on Bosnian Serb 
positions in September last year. 
In Bosnia, Nato and the UN 
drew up lists of potential targets, 
most of which were discarded 
because they were too close to 
civilian areas. When the Serbs 
fired into Sarajevo, Nato re- 
sponded with accurate attacks 
that received worldwide support. 
If the Israelis hoped for the same 
when they responded to ar- 
tillery and rocket attacks from 


Lebanon, they were mistaken. 

Certainly- the Israelis' ap- 
parent inaccuracy remains al- 
most incomprehensible. The 
Israelis use the L*S Firefinder 
radar system, which plots the 
launch site and path of artilleiy 
shells, mortars or rockets, and 
can pinpoint the launch site to 
within 10 metres. The site co- 
ordinates are then entered into 
the computer at the fire direc- 
tion centre. The position of the 
individual guns is known from 
a global positioning system. The 
computer will also take account 
of air density, temperature and 
wind speed and direction. The 
first salvo should, therefore, 
land precisely on the target -cer- 
tainly not 300 metres away, as 


appeart-jo have happened on 
Thursday. lv • 


Thursday. • 

A Western army trying to car- 
ry out “surgical" attacks on 
elusive targets such as the 
Hizbollah rocket launchers 
would have sensitive sites -vil- 
lages and UN bases - marked 
and surrounded by a designat- 
ed safety area which would 
make it impossible to fire on 
them without due reflection. 
The Israelis clearly did not 
have such safeguards in place. 

But even if they did fire too 
hastily, the chancres of inaccu- 
rate rounds landing on a UN 
base nearby seem slim, and 
questions remain about what 
really happened. 


ited’s 


Katyusha missiles werefovdat 
LIN base. One man ctecrifc* 

how a dead woman, who bled 

over his body during the 
minute attack, savedjus Ufe 
when her body jtaodj®} ** 
shards of metal from later 

shells. Blood stm lay congealed 

on the steps of the base, along 
with pieces of human remains. 

What has so infuriated the 
Lebanese, however, fc not just 
the double standards of Mr 
Clinton but the West’s apparent 
acceptance that the massacre 

tas Twist ake - as if the resiof 

Israel's latest militaiy adventure 
in Lebanon was a moral war of 
-surgical strikes" and “precision 
bombing"- Surgical it may have 
been - and all too precise- but 

the targets have been almost en- 

itrelv civilian. How else can one 
^count for Ihe fact that more 
than 200 civilians have been 

killed - but a maximum of only 

seven Hizbollah guerrillas? 

If Qana was a mistake, the 
Lebanese ask, what about the 
Israeli missile attack on a home 
in Nabatea a few hours earlier 
in which a family died, the 
youngest a four-day-old baby. 

Or the three children and two 
women slaughtered in the am- 
bulance on Saturday. Or the 

two-year old girl decapitated by ^ 

a missile in Beirut on Monday. 

Or the three sisters cut down by 
Israeli shells a week ago. Or the 
27 -year-old woman whose car 
was hit by an Israeli missile a day 
earlier. Were these all mis- 
takes? Or were they surgical 
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United’s training ground was the venue for the great title fight 
which saw Remi Moses deposit Jesper Olsen on to the turf 


Ii has been a month for complaining 
about the way commercialism is dri- 
ving ail that we hold dear out of the 
ffKXlern game, about rip-off shirts and 
executive boxes, all-sealer stadiums 
and EA Cup semi-final prices. But al 
least this season one tradition has 
proved itself alive and well- the scrap 
between team-mates. 

There is no row Hke a domestic row 
and over the years players have not 
just shouted at each other like 
Schrueichel and Bruce, but regularly 
traded blows with their own; so com- 
monplace has been the odd bit of 
fisticuffs it is now generally described 
as “part and parcel of the game.’' 
Great bouts include Bruce Grobbe- 
iaarvs Steve McManaman at Anfield 
in which the young winger, still wet 
behind the ears, appeared to pass 


some comment about the Grab pony- 
tail and suffered a dip round the ear 
for his cheek. Either that, or he had 
just issued a complaint about his keep- 
er’s pods tipping not being to scratch. 
The precedent for this engagement 
was Martin Buchan vs Gordon Hill, 
in which the suave, dapper Man- 
chester United skipper of the Doch- 
erty and Sexton eras, infuriated once 
too often by the chronic aversion to 
defence displayed by his Norman 
Wisdom-impressionist of a left 
winger, gave the chirpy Cockney a 
swift right-hander during a match 
against Coventry City. 

“It was amazing,” remembers HQ1 
of Lhe incident, “the entire ground 
went stent. I said to him that if he did 
it again I'd kick him in the bollocks 
and then the referee intervened and 


said that he'd never sent two blokes 
from the same side off before, but 
there was always a first time.'* 

It was not Old Trafford, but Uni- 
ted's training ground. The Cliff, how- 
ever, that was the venue for the great 
title fight which saw Remi Moses de- 
posit Jesper Olsen on to the turf dur- 
ing a game of five-a-side in 1986 with 
an assault of such precision and 
speed that the manager, Ron Atkin- 
son, assumed they must have dashed 
heads (or so be told the press at the 
time). An odd clash of heads, though, 
which left Olsen wiih a pkirae ufblood 
arcing from a gash above bis eye and 
Moses with bruised knuckles. 

Incidents like that happen every 
once in a while, but this season has 
seen a bumper barney bonanza; 
maybe it is the tension, maybe the 


Jim White 
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pressure, but fists have flown like nev- 
er before, to such a degree that every 
transfer is rumoured to have been 
sparked by a bit of a scuffle. In David 
Batty’s case there may be something 


in that The bulldog midfielder re- 
sponded to Blackburn’s pitiful Euro- 
pean Cup performance by fighting for 
every ball against Spartak Moscow-, 
including the one in the possession 
of bis team-mate Graeme Le Saux at 
the time. A misplaced tackle, you 
might think, is no great cause for con- 
cern, but the two of them started to 
trade blows like a married couple who 
had caught each other m Jlagmiue. 
Their keenness to scrap suggested 
there were other, more local motives 
coming to the surface and it came as 
a surprise to no one that Batty sub- 
sequently left the dub. 

Then there was Brian Laws, man- 
ager of Grimsby Town, a man who 
almost lost his job thanks to adopt- 
ing the Alex Ferguson approach to 
dressing room crockery. Enraged that 


Ivano Bonnetti continued to pick at 
a piece of cold chicken during a man- 
agerial bollocking over a tame defeat. 
Laws threw a plate at his best player. 
His aim was considerably more ac- 
curate than his forwards had been 
during the game and the plate hit 
Bonnetti In the face, left him with a 
suppressed fracture of the cheek- 
bone and (a clever piece of crockery) 
put him on the first plane home to 
Italy. 

But the confrontation which spoke 
most of nerves and jitters occurred 
last week. In the opening minutes of 
Newcastle's gam e against Aston 
Villa. Kevin Keegan suggested that 
John Beresford might do a bit of de- 
fending and stop playing follow my 
leader up the left wing behind David 
Ginola. It was a rebuke that many 


Newcastle supporters felt was long 

overdue; after alL they argue, if then- 

team had full-backs capable of ap- 
pearing in their own half occasionally 
they would have won the title by now. 
But Beresford, apparently happy 
vnihlus contribution to the cause, lost 
his rag and screamed at Keegan, who 

was not slow in screaming back. Fm- 
gers were pointed, views exchanged, 
and then Keegan, being the man m 

control, immediately substituted his 
mouthy player. 

True, they didn’t come to blows - 
at least not in public. But it was 
nonetheless childish, unprofessional 
the kind of tiff reminiscent of the In- 
dependent's own fractious football 
team. And as such it was precisely 
what many a fan looks forward to of 
a Saturday afternoon. 
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Only tennis, you would think, 
could contrive a ranking system 
that allowed Thomas Muster, 
someone who could walk down 
Wimbledon's high street with- 
out causing a stir, to be the 
world’s No 1. You would be 
wrong. Snooker has been ad- 
justing its figures, too, and not 
necessarily for the better. 

Had John Higgins, 20, won 
the final of the British Open in 
Plymouth last week he would be 
top of the provisional pfle, a stat- 
istical quirk given that anyone 
who has a passing knowledge of 
snooker would place Stephen 
Hendry at the pinnacle. If the 
former proceeds further than the 
latter in the Embassy World 
Championships, starting at the 
Crucible in Sheffield today, then 
the supplanting will be complete. 

It represents rapid progress 
for Higgins, who began the 
season ranked 11th and who still 
suffers identity problems. The 
situation is changing as word 
spreads, yet the name Higgins 
still invokes the words “Hurri- 
cane’’ and “mayhem” in most 
^people rather than “John." 
Nevertheless Higgins has won 
five tournaments in the last 
two years, most recently the 
International Open in February. 


Guy Hodgson looks forward to snooker’s 
World Championship, which begins today, 
and (right) talks to the sport’s Svengali 


As Ronnie O'Sullivan, a 
youngster whose own prodi- 
gious talent has been eclipsed by 
Higgjns’ rise, put it in Plymouth: 
“There are only two people 
who have a realistic chance of 
winning the world cham- 
pionship, Hendry and Higgins." 

Hendry represents one “if" 
threatening the theory that Hig- 
gins will become the youngest 
world champion but there is an- 
other one. Last year he arrived 
in Sheffield amid much hype and 
left it pretty rapidly after being 
thrashed 10-3 by his fellow Scot, 
Alan McManus. Then he de- 
scribed the venue, the Crucible, 
as claustrophobic and, if he was 
hemmed m during the first 
round, he is not likely to find 
more room in the later rounds. 

McManus is the probable 
opponent in the second round 
this time, while the draw has 
O'Sullivan, a wild canon liable 
to demolish anyone on the the 
right day, likely to be lurking in 
the quarter-final 

As for Hendiy, just about the 
last thing that the rest of the 
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game needed was him with a 
grievance. Hvo years ago he won 
the championship wbne nursing 
a broken left arm so. irking him 
by installing a new ranking as- 
sessment that he feels devalues 
the No 1 position is less than 
good news for those in his path 
to a fifth successive title. 

He argues that, while no one 
wants to see a return to former 
days where the top 16 were 
guarded by the system, there was 
little wrong with the current one 
that allowed the rapid progress 
of Higgins, O'Sullivan and Pe- 
ter Ebdon while stiD making ref- 
erence to past achievements. 
Hendry, by the way, has won 
more than 50 tournaments. 

He has another incentive, 
too, because a win in Sheffield 
on 6 May would put Hendiy lev- 
el with Steve Davis, with six 
world titles. 

In some that would invoke ex- 
tra, unnecessary concern; in 
Hendiy it will merely reinforce 
a determination that makes 
steel look pliable. “The greater 
the pressure, the better I seem 
to play,” he said this week. 
“I’ve always said it's my ambi- 
tion to overtake Steve Davis and 
being so near to catching him 
is an extra spur." 

Higgins on the verge of lop- 
ping the rankings, Hendry 
poised to pull level with Davis; 
the mood that an era is coming 
to an end at The Crucible over 
the 16 days of the Championship 
is unmistakable. Jtt could become 
more so if the irresistible trend 
towards youth continues. 

Davis is the second seed but 
that position is s false one and 
he enters the tournament 
against Willie Thorne with his 
chances regarded as being at 
their lowest since his second 
Gutible appearance in 1980. He 
reached the final of the Benson 
and Hedges Irish Masters last 
month but the tread was more 
apparent in his defeat to Mark 
Johnston-Alien in Plymouth, 
the third time this season he has 
failed to get past the opening 
round in a ranking evenL 

If Davis will keep his privi- 
leges as a member of the top 16 
no matter what he does in 
Sheffield, the same cannot be 
said of Jimmy White, Tferry 
Griffiths and Thorne. White, 
the eternal bridesmaid, has had 
a place among the £lite since 
19S2 but is flirting with expul- 
sion. Griffiths and Thome are 
probably beyond salvation. 



Stephen Hendry, the world No 1 who has flourished under the guidance of his manager, lan Doyle (Inset) 
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Doyle the man with the plan 


It is a fair bet that whoever wins 
the Embassy World Snooker 
Championship, which starts to- 
day, that Ian Doyle will have 
had some pan in his life. The 
chances are he will have played 
a dominant role. 

Consider the fads. If Doyle 
bad done nothing other than nur- 
ture Stephen Hendiy' s talent he 
would be a Svengali’s Svengali in 
the world of the cue, but he will 
be saddling seven runners at 
The Crucible and he usually 
ends up patting a head in the win- 
ner’s enclosure. Even if the man 
most likely to deny Hendry his 
sixth crown, John Higgins, is a for- 
mer prot£g£. More of that later. 

Doyle, 56, in management 
terms, has taken over fiom Bany 
Hearn as the most powerful 
man in the sport. He has 12 
players under nis wing and seven 
titles have been accrued this 
season. Hendiy has won most 
with four but Darren Morgan, 
Nigel Bond and Mark Williams 
have chipped in with one each. 
Given that Bond and Hendry 
contested the world final last 
time, he appears to have the thing 
sewn up. “I don't want to sound 
big-beaded,” be said, “but we are 
the best in the business.” 

That is typical of a self- 


confidence buoyed by a stream 
of ideas that flow from his base 
in Stirling. These include float- 
ing his company on the stock 
market, a snooker circuit proper 
worth flOm a year by the turn 
of the century and a seniors tour 
to give the Hkes of Ray Reardon, 
Dennis Taylor and Teny Griffiths 
a second spell in the spotlight 
All this stems from 15 years 
ago when Doyle was approached 


by the powers in Scottish snooker 
to sponsor the amateur champ- 
ionships. “Al that stage snooker 
in Scotland was an absolute 
joke," he said. If we regarded 
ourselves as third rate we were 
doing rather well. We were 
worse than that Our reputation 
was more how many pints we 
could down rather than bow 
many frames we could win." 

For a man whose house lies 
just below William Wallace's 
monument, the patriot within 
stirred and a circuit was fostered 
that has since produced Hendry, 
Higgins and Alan McManus. 
“The fact that Scotland now has 
players of this calibre makes me 
very proud," he says. 

Hendry is the brightest of 
them aD and one that Doyiejpol- 
isbed. “He had just turned 14, 
he was 5ft 2in tall but, apart 


from the fact he was a good 
player, he had a champion’s 
arrogance even at that young 
age. I fell the basics were there 
to take him all the wav.” 

Not without cajoling, how- 
ever. There was a streak of lazi- 
ness in the prodigy' and, as with 
every boy of his age, he wanted 
to play like Jimmy White. Doyle 
insisted on adjustments dial 
included the relationship with 
Hendry's then girlfriend and 
now his wife, Mandy. 

Legend has it that Doyle in- 
sisted that Hendiy jettison her, 
but it is not one he subscribes to 
himself. “I can’t ever recall ask- 
ing him specifically to give up 
Mandy," he said, “but there was 
no question that their relationship 
was interfering with his career. It 
wasn’t Mandys fault, it wasn't 
Stephen’s fault They were 
teenagers, I could understand. 

“It was a question of getting 
things in the proper pigeon 
hole. Re -defining. They stopped 
seeing each other for a season 
- it wasn't a year- they got back 
together and since then no- 
body could have been more 
supportive than Mandy. She’s 
been absolutely brilliant. A di- 
amond.” 

The re-definition was given 
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njlce;Bto*nBToMivBarnaOA8MsO«<- 
IWStrttorwttenwlte«fcCiiBBWintvWBh- • 
am Town: Cottar Row v Warn: On*dar iv 
Laatnerhea* Oon^Kv7igMy; Harji^oivEdg- 
i»T0Mn:Saffl<*vel»iT0Hriv^iarnT(m 
WtoartweTownvHui^artettl'Vow'-TtaWDt- 

vWwAKito vNontMooftOoto vHariowJairt 
Epson & Baied v Homenurdi: Badwefl Meete. 
vStMftotHorefcWUiSv woes; HBtfenJTowi 
v Vttndsor & Eton; Hontemrv Ctoparo Tnr* 


bbB v Trowbddge Town; Newport low tr On- 
darted TawX-SJtCngxxme v fartharn Town; 

WastDTMupto-l*f8vRrti»:WeyiTietilh*Ejalh 

'& MmdwK Ya» Town v Poole Town. 
WINSn)M£AUKB(riEAaUEFfcKtOAM9R: 
Crav Wanderers v ChaStom .Town; Datfariv 
Ferianm; tmfcteFtmss v CtottertuyOw 
. oeenwch Boroupi v WWWaWe Town: Hm» 
Bay v StappryOS* Ramsgm v CorWtean; 
Tunbndge Woos v Faitosham Towt, 
IMUErSUSSEXCOtiNTYUEMUEFMtlH- 
Ws to n: A/umto v Starnco; Crowtoougi ACv 
.'tasc v WfeK Hassocte * unsiorSpoitK 
Horsflam rUCA v Hadsham Tow* /Mm v 
Eastbourne Town; PBecehwan S. Tctacnnte 
vTItreo Brittow Portflaid v Burgeso W Tbwrj; 
Shoreham 


^UajanArmthorpeWelfeiB vOushoigiui 
NHPfltelt r Town v ftchenflg Town; gogg 
Tbnn vHBMd M** eooteTewnvQNOBTOarc 
/Sam V Sheffield; uwaeda v AahfeB Unit, 



if 1 


UM80ND LEAGUE Pmttr DMrin a: Ac- 
cr»i^Staniey*CoMi)nBay:BBrTDW*aj»- 
MrcBMh Snartans v Knowsiey UM; Orwttdan 
■BmtoBrid«RWtoy»lee«Town:Gans- 
tarouto fan# * Wtton Albion; Spwymoor 
»*tennr, Winstonl Old vGusrtey. Hr* »*♦- 
fPwKAwiue*AstoWCur- 
Lanaster OW -EMMed 'Town 
v Great Harwood Tcwn; 

NoneSST 

WWMrE^rvMrenn Town: Wwttnaon v«ner« 
“» tft *o*wp awn y Ftttey 
^X^HOWSLBMUEFraraterPlvbtoa; 
®fOn«iwnvCn«tBnt*ni rowmCan^ff 
^■vWwasterfiay: 

Rtiamnds; OwneM 4 itottfeat* Hate- 
s'™ Town; Jiasor^i * Grestey fta«x 
JsOM vCtaMey.YoMi; ntaatfw tK iv 
^SaMHyvRtfUhfiNKSBftHi 




Ncntwripter Spenear v Rnnds; Pstan w Long 
gucKty jpnan gUW v 
. Tow* Starnterd; Wootnr vEjnoduy. 
4WBO , W(IVItACi1FIYsn*irOMrion:BKte- 
Ibrd * tovort; FteoeltaMi vEkiwe OttfDown 
v Rwron ^Tcwn; Mmusteti Ute * Badowtt 
Ual; Tsutton Tow * atorngm; Tomngsn v 
Caine Tow. 




StDCtebndgB ram awn » «»■*«■■ 

HOnK WEST COUNI^l UWBK; Hwt 
tteterKCanart teyqa dd Mp^ F tt aonvEafr 
mod Hanley; Ndsgne MHate: v Oachpool 
flows; NartwWrTowny amux^v NeacasOe 
Tom vGkBKXS Nor* &0; Penrdh * Mcedey; 
Prescot v Hottar OU BiW HOBandatetW v 
Bootle; Stotewsdaie U»v Daman; 
v Si Helens Town. 




OacBin TOWO v Fafconfnm. Town; emt 
Vamwish Town v TipiFee Utd;HacSogti UsJ v 
HmM HOWS; HetetakJTcwvMsdrlbm 
UU; UMHteS Town v Wtatech TowcSoharo 
Tomi Rartgrt-v Fetosttm; SJorenartrt Tow 
vConwd un SutSuyVtendoreoYttssTowrt: 

KERCWARD UWTHI_ COUN1BS. t£ABHE 

neniwEiMslDK Boston TtertvStCttW; CO* 

^artne* Hofcaedc Newport vStteHts; 


^Teniert v WKOy. 

. ChenerWa^asai vMmon; Comae * SAng- 
ham Syi^icna; Crookloun v Sesliam Red Star; 
Dinaan Ratoaun P a wy i-DutanCgy: fer- 
»sn* «WeSJCTjGu6bcxDU0i Town ret Braraton 
UtiB; Saodaonv wut Aacttaafc tor L»Ta*n 

vtnMi': — rr: 

m Rsness v ftsties Dmeonrale v ftras 
MKtwto; Fort^ VMbm wlossetWMttttrJJsr 
vCoveRtt^Hs; Kem>vCladwoaxS4n-li*rT 
Cowry * Qgn City. 

— rrirfirlTiiirnn- 

itete v Bangor; c&texwde * Onadear Sen- 
tomn* isneft^ Ban aa aifli »<5wwn. fat 
TNMottBaftcumvOrc^CoiearievCa;- 
ndc Lana v Ba^mena; tow * cwdeo'. 
CEMOE OF WMEk «wjewy& i Won 
UK BmjrOtv KCeeoKsBaryTonvHaer 
vsiedl 03K; Bteon few v ab» Vaie: Ceraes 
Baf v Uonsamftaio; • Pontrraaog 

IrrffirCaBtiff rConrats Ot-ay tkxzate '&*■ 

awn v Uanft Ter. Tense * PctsS. 


BORD GAIS LEAGUE OF BRELAND Premier 
DMafem: Galway UU v Bohemians 17.01. 
PONIKS LEAGUE Rnt OMaJoix Mancnes- 
ter UU * Noam forest (3.0). 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION First W- 
«WaiitAi9enalvScu&Tain{Son;tpBMChwVinv- 


Rn^sy League 

STOWES SUPER LEAGUE: Casttefbid v Old- 
ham (6L0S. 




CS COWTY CHAMPIONSMP FBtAL 
6loae**tershini vVtewtduhve 

W rmetontern,' 

MDS^COUNTYCHAMPWNSMPFMAli 

East Maands v \bdtotre 1323 Oi <<tt 7m*- 
erfiaor!. 

REPRESOfWriVE HAICt&S: SCOSand 
L'nrtef-13 r Utoes VSUBrtfl a 2=1 fai &S- 
C «bc. fyr. Sazaac urcer-19 v Wales 
IlKleMffjar StKrae. Jjr'. 

Courage clubs chai«wnshb* Na- 

tkxm Lta&m One: Bnsat v SarasSftS; Or- 
«B V Baft (2.151 [at Cexsal Pgtk, ttifin!: 


Wasps v West HartteoooL NUteaU League 
IWck Wakefield * Northampton 
HEMEKEN WELSH LEAGUE First DMafcm: 
Aberawn » Aheruflery {230); Cairfiff * New- 
bridge (2JOK EM» Vale v Newport (2.30): 
Ltenett v Portypnoel 1200); Swansea v 
Neath (2001; TreorcnyvBritMand (23CS. St»- 
and OvWon: Abercinon vftntypooJ {20O>; 
CaerptvOy v Ibntqr utd (200); Cross Keys v 
Bonymaen (2^0); Llartiaran v Llandovery 
(2.30); Maesteg v South Wales Police 
(2J0): YsJradgyriiaK v Dwaam 12.301. 

SRU THWENTS 1556 BOWL Quartwfinat 
HUtiead-Jordanhill v Ayr. 

INSURANCE CORPORATION IRISH LEAGUE 
Hist OMstaat aaekraek Cotter*) v Instofll 
arts f230i: Cork Constnuw)n*OklBet**ire 
(230j; Garryewon v St Mary's Cofle^s (2 JO); 
Lansdowne v BSB^tn «a (230); Young Mun- 
aervOSO Wetifff '.220). Sacood Dhnktn; 
Beaafi Rangers v v^tone f5o0); Oomart v 
NKi5^&BsswMvTfeeti«0dC23Oi- 

CUIBMHCHES:As(jana«FyUe-.Camt»me 

« Louncessn: OAon v Uchfiesj; Corenoy v 
Mosuev; Har u^a v a-mgaw ParV: Hausti 
v Ras^yn Re*; Hciey * Leamffi^an; i«ds 
vWherfeOate: lab^xoI St H£ans i’ Mortej; 
Londart msh w S a». lydne, i- and^watef; 
NescasKe v Kendal; Nor^ifiham v Chel- 
lenhatn; v Preston 


Grasshopper v Birtonhsad Parte Redruth v 
Taunton; Rothertiam v Vbrlc Sandal * New 
Brighton; Sheffield v Maodesfiekl; Tabard v 
Richmond: Wateafl * Burton; Westort-super- 
Marev stotet. 

Hockey 

NORWICH UNKM COtMTYCHAMPUNSHP 
8030-60): Pool One (Newquay): Contwai, 
Essex. Surrey. ChesHre, SettfOrdslum. Poof 
TWO (BastagStelo): BsrttstWe, VWcshre. Cam- 
bndg&shire. Hampshire, Lmoolnshire. pool 
Three (Crosby): Lancashire. Dorset War- 
wicKsrtre. Cumtria. Pool Four (KaHartng): 
Northamptonshire, Isis of Man, Channel fc- 
l8rtls,Ainvy,Vtaies9ierahBB.PootFh(epUU ! 
Harton): OidbnJsfwe, Royal Air Race, Royal 
N»y, Northumberland, StaffonWra. Pool Six 
(ShroMStwry): Herefertshne. Sfrepsiwe. 
leicesterehim. Samarset Dewm. Pool Srer- 
en (East GMatteMQtKenLStosex. Gkxxo 
teistare. Nottmjhamrfiire. Derbyshire. Pool 
BgM (WalefMd); Ybduhre. MAkfieses, 
Suffolk, Durham. 

VYOMEffS NATIONAL LEAGUE PLAY-OfFS; 
Cnmscn Ramhtas v BacUwm ftO.O); lYesr 
VJihtey v Owtenham (22.01; 0« Lougrrp- 
nians v Cftmson RamSlm t2.0i; BiacWtum 
v Cheltenham U.01 <ar M«an ffeynes*. 


a kick start when Steve Davis 
met Hendry over six days in a 
special challenge, thrashing the 
teenager comprehensively. 
“Davis smacked him on the 
backside night after night and 
Stephen realised he had to put 
his life in order if he was going 
(o get on the same planet as 
Davis. Snooker, very early in 
Stephen's life, became work. 
Unfortunately for many, many 
kids it remains a game. 

“Stephen has reached near- 
ly all his goals because he has 
had discipline, from himself not 
me. Initially I had to be firm but 
it wasn't a question of don't do 
this, don’t do that. We’ve nev- 
er had massive rows, no. Argu- 
ments? We argue all the time. 
But we have a philosophy, he 
plays the snooker, I do the 
business.” 

Doyle has had his losses, no 
more so than when Higgins, a 
gifted youngster who lies next in 
succession, left the stable two 
years ago. It is something Doyle 
feels still - “I feel heartbroken 
if any of my players leaves" - and 
one that he tried to overcome 
with the offer of a contract, that 
was rejected, two months ago. 
“Nothing has happened to 
change my opinion of the boy,” 


Speedway 

PHEMER LEAGUE: Coventry v Bale Vue 
(730); Eastbourne v Ipswtdi (730); Standen 
vWDkertengmai (730). 

SPEEDWAY STAR CUP Hrst round, cocond 
tor Bradford v Sheffield (730). 

Other sports 

BOWLS: Engteh Men's ktaodf Omri p wn s tiMs 
(Meton Mowbray). 

BOXING: Professional promotion (Brent- 
wood): Brash weitenwtoir VOk 1 Crtzaeha 
(Wales, holder) u M Delaney iwea Ham). 
SNOOKER: Embassy Work) Chamowistup 
(Crucible Theatre. Sheffield). 

TOMORROW 

Football 

BTOSUBBH INSURANCE LEAGUE 
FIRST DIVISION 

Smdbrtamri v Stoho (3.0) 

8EA2ER HOMES LEAGUE Southern Dhtafert: 
M&s&te t F3reham 0130), 

LEAGUE OF WALES: Inter CartdT v Caerear- 
fon (3.0). 

BORD 6AIS LEAGUE OF IRELAND Premier 
DwMdtc Cort. City V Dmgieda UU l2.A5>; 
Shamrock Rovers v Petty Crtv (3.15); Univer- 
sity colege Du Mu v Alltione Toon (3.151. 
PONTMS LEAGUE Bret Dwiaion: Leeds v West 
Bromwcti I2.DI. 

Ragby League 

STONES SUPER LEAGUE: Halifax v Si 
Helens (6-0); Leea& v Sheffield 1 3. Of. London 
Broncos v ivnhnfon i3.0i; ii'amrigun v Pars 
St-German a.Ot. Ffcst TtetaUm BStey ^ 
HuddereLeW (5.30»; Hull v Glares (3 15); 
flocWale v Deusbuiv *3.0>; ttakefielC v Sal- 
fart t3-3Qi: ftT-Mhaven v Faaauraone 
(3.30l. Soeoiid Dtvisrorc Ca-da-'e v Sramley 
(3.01: Chortn » Hull Iw.ESTon Ftove* u-Oi- 
Hunstet v Vofr. i3.30i: Iftgh * Pteasul (3.0): 
SouEh Wales n ttewacle- •€ 0: ,a* Per. Taf 
botRFCi: Sum; on v Scmsa '5 30'. 


Rugby Union 

’.0 ufiass Pare-o 
SANYO CUP: Laces'i' 
enhamt. 


. V.O'; \Y iV. 


Doyle said. “I was hurt when . 
somebody said I don’t like him. 

I thought be was a great kid and 
I thought he could have evolved 
into a greater personality than 
Stephen Hendry. 

“When John turned down 
our recent offer, he said; The 
problem is that Stephen 
Hendry is always going to be No . 
I to you*. That was imprinted i 
in my mind. What he doesn’t re- 
alise is that Arnold Palmer is 
Mark McCormack's best friend 
and yet McCormack’s IMG 
manage him and some of the 
greatest sportsmen in the 
world. 

“Stephen is going to be very, 
very special to me to the day I 
die. I make no apologies for 
that but that doesn't mean 
John would have been treated : 
second best. Nothing would : 
give me greater pleasure than 
if John rejoined the fold. He is 
a magnificent player and pos- 
sibly a fixture world champion.” 

This year? “Whoever wins, 
he has got to beat Stephen 
first," Doyle replied. And 
Bond. And Morgan. And Ken 
Doherty. It will be a massive 
surprise if Doyle does not have 
some involvement in this year’s 
final. 


SHU TENNSITS 1556 CUP QtHriw-ltoate: 
oaasww Academe* v Melrose: Hawcfc v Pine- 
saw La®; Kerens FP v Watoortans; KI- 
mamoefc v Dundee HSFP. 

SRUTENNENIS 3556 BOWL QnartaHluafs: 
Annan v Edmhid®: WanJeras; caitna qp v 
SefcMc Peettas v EdttHtfi Academicals. 
SHU TENNBRS 155B SHIELD QuMtex4V- 
Mta CLnw V KBSK QasgM Soutnem *Kkfc- 
&6r. G orflonavs v denrahes; West of 
Scotland v Sortng County. 

WSWWUCE CORPOwmON LEAGUE Seo 
oodDMUore Sunda/s Wei v Old Crescera 
<230}. Wandereis v Dolphin i2301. 
MWH^EX COUNTY CUP Ftal: Staines v 
O Merehant-Taitore (1.0) fat The Stoop). 
NORTH M PLANPS COUNTY CUP Ftoafc 
Woreerar v Hereford iar Maeekyl. 

EAST HB9LAM9S COUNTY CW Rnat Kei- 
isnng v AcnpthR far Kettering). 

ALA N^ GRt MSDELL BtiCKBIGHAMSHIRE 

CUPFlnat AyresdiayvMailcwto^estxavJ. 

WOM0FS NATIONAL CUP Rial; Bcimond 
v Saracens les Staines). 

WONSWS STUDENT CUP Ftaart: Loutoibor- 

vBmw ItowssityCole^ <U0» 

Hockey 

NORWICH UMON COUNTY CHAMPKMSfflP 

i930-5ni rat Nmmoy. Baoin&toke. Cro&- 
ty. A eOBring. RAF Hatton. Shrewsbury, East 
Grtnsteadantt IMafietfeu). 

WOMEN'S NATIONAL LEAGUE PLAY-OFFS: 
West Witney v Old Lsugfronsns (lCLOl'.Oer- 
lenham v Crimson Ramblers (13.0); Btecfc- 
bum V West Witney a JO) fa Mfton Keyncr,), 

Basketball 

BUDWaSER CHAMPKTNSMP PUY-OFFS 
Quarter-finals thW teg London Lfopanfi 
v uanciresMT dams (S.oi. 

Other sports 

ATHLEHCS: London Maathon (Greenwich to 

The Mall). 

SNOOKER; E-r.aaiS)- iVfcta Chamjwjpstip 
iCniHO'e Tbecfe. Shc^iefdi. 

MOTOR RACING; RAC '-erjrr.g Cor Charrqpun- 
s-la ;E'3nfl3 ha»)- 

BOWLS: Erfiii '-eTs treaor Champdrolups 

■ Ve-l or. '.cjrto, 
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Smith free 


from club 


pressures 


David Llewellyn on rugby’s day for the 
amateur: the County Championship final 


Nothing symbolises more per- 
fectly the stale of the union than 
today's big match at Twickenham 
- the" CIS County Championship 
final between Gloucestershire 
and the holders. Warwickshire. 
The counties have been the 
bedrock of the Rugby Football 
Union in its 120 years. When, 
some nine years ago, the RFU 
decided the emphasis of the 
modern game should shift to the 
clubs and the Courage League 
was bom. the county champion- 
ship slipped meekly into the 
clubs' shadow. 

The crowds, too, have fol- 
lowed the clubs. The Pilkington 
Cup final is a 75,000 sell-out: in 
contrast, when the 30 players 
irul out. unpaid, at Twickenham 
this afternoon the cheers of 

5.000 paying customers and 

5.000 complimentary ticket 
holders will echo thinly a round 
the stands. 

Few players want to jeopar- 
dise any chance, however re- 
mote. of senior representative 
honours by playing in the RFUs 
dodo of a competition, so the 
County Championship has been 

devalued. There is no contest 
when it comes down to club v 
county on the field. But off the 
field it is a different matter. 
There the counties, albeit tem- 
porarily, hold sway after electing 


a champion for their cause, the 
resolute Cliff Brittle. It has de- 
layed to the brink of division in 
the union, the clubs' desire to 
move smoothly and with fiscal 
autonomy into the professional 
age. 

There is an irony then that to- 
day. when the counties are leak- 
ing for another champion, that 
Gloucestershire should have a 
senior player, Gloucester's Tim 
Smith, at full-back. Twickenham 
is an appropriate setting for 
Smith since he has decided to re- 
tire at the end of the season. "I 
will be 34 next month and it is 
gel ting tougher and tougher to 
keep training and playing and 
stay with everyone," said Smith, 
who needs one more game lo 
reach 350 for the club. He is 
already Gloucester's second- 
highest scorer with 2,751 points, 
after Peter Butler's 2,961. 

Smith has no problem with the 
perceived dash of interests as his 
career reaches an editing and ap- 
propriate climax. "There is no di- 
vision of ideals," he said. **I treat 
club rugby as it is supposed to be 
treated - deadly seriously. The 
county championship is a .sort of 
release for me. my escape from 
the pressures of club rugby. 1 go 
out and have a bit of ftm. I do 
things when I am playing fur the 
Countv that 1 would never dream 



Bath ready 


to go to work 


on day off 



STEVE BALE 


Changing values: Tim Smith at training yesterday for today's County Championship final Photograph: Christopher Jones 


of doing in a league match, run- 
ning from my awn tty line, silly 
passes, back flips, the lot.'' 

Smith, a scaffolder, has always 
been a fan of the county champ- 
ionship, even though opportu- 
nities to play in it have been 
strictly limited in his 15 seasons 
with Gloucester. “The whole 
county championship means a 
lot to me," he said. "I’m quite 
upset that it has been devalued. 

“When I was part of the set- 
up in 1984 1 went into it big time 
and I found it enjoyable. It 
was my first taste of senior 
representative rugby. I thought 


it was a start, that 1 could go on 
from there, but then it died a 
death. 

“The best thing about it is that 
the players, especially in Glou- 
cestershire, are number one. 
Everyone agrees that without 
the players there wouldn't be a 
game. At dub level profession- 
alism is going to mean players 
wDl be treated like commodities. 
I am going to miss the gravy 
train, but fortunately 1 won’t 
have to put up with all the 
messing about There is going to 
be a lot of garbage for the next 
few years before it is all settled." 


Smith has his sights set on a 
personal double to bow out on. 
He wants to help Gloucester 
a from 


beat relegation from the First 
Division - he has already played 
a big part in that by scoring 11 
of the points that beat Bath 10 
days ago -and helping Glouces- 
tershire lift the County crown. 

“I can’t think of a higher note 
to finish on. And it's nice to go 
out with a trip to the Big House, 
1 have to call Twickenham that," 
he explains, “because I call 
Kingsholm HQ. With two 
weeks of my career left i still 
have goals to attain. That’s 


great. Not many people can 
claim that. 

“TTris could be the final coun- 
ty championship on this scale, 
so it is a privilege to be playing 
in it. The family get a nice day 
out and as for the players a lot 
of them have never been there 
before, so it has been good to 
be involved in their excitement. 
Obviously being an old head 1 
will have to tty to calm them 
down. 

“Well have a go against War- 
wickshire, but I've told the lads 
whatever happens it's going to 
be a good night out in London.” 


Critical day in title race enlivened by bonus-points system 


STEVE BALE 


The bizarre nature of Welsh 
rugby's bonus-points system 
may ha 

l 


may nave created a multiplici- 
ty of unfairnesses, but it is un- 
JeniaMy bringing the Heine ken 
League, the last to be sponsored 
by the brewing company, to a 
thrilling conclusion. 

Neath. Cardiff. Llanelli and 
Pontypridd lead the table, in 
that order, and with Llanelli 
playing Pontypridd al Stradey 


Park this afternoon in a repeal 
of last Saturday’s cup semi-final 
won by Ponty. Lhis is as critical 
a day "as the "First Division has 
seen this season. 

Neath have a big advantage 
in tries but, given the irre- 
sistible way Cardiff have been 
playing, the champions' game in 
hand ought in theory, to be 
more than enough to make up 
their two-point deficit. Today 
they face Newbridge at the 
Arms Park while the leaders go 
to Swansea, whose challenge has 


disintegrated. “Swansea are a 
team who can win or lose by 50 
points." Lyn Jones, the Neath 
coach, said. Latterly it has been 
the latter. 

Cardiff s uninhibited rugby 
has produced huge wins since 
Easter at Aberavon and Swan- 
sea, both of which produced the 
requisite three bonus points for 
seven tries. “The 10 points we've 
picked up in the last two match- 


es have put us in the driving 
Aim 


seal," Alun Donovan, one of 
Cardiff's coaches, said. 


“We’ve put ourselves back in 
contention with two matches we 
had to win and we’ll be trying 
to keep it the same against New- 
bridge, with explosive rugby up 
front and the backs running in 
the tries." 

Though Llanelli are third, 
they more or less discount their 
chances; hardly the frame of 
mind in which to take on Ponty- 
pridd after last week's cup drub- 
bing though a place in Europe 
is a new priority even for those 
whose title aspirations are dead. 


There is more to come. The 
league season - extended to the 
middle of May to cater for 
midwinter postponements - • 
will not reach its dramatic cli- 
max until Pontypridd play 
Cardiff on 10 May followed by 
Neath v Pontypridd and Cardiff 
v Llanelli on 14 May, so what- 
ever happens today will be 
merely a step along the road. 

■ The Pan Pacific series that 
was supposed to be the salva- 
tion of Pacific island rugby, 
and specifically of Western 


Samoa's place among the 
leading rugby nations, is being 
replaced by a four-nation series 
that does dot include Argentina, 
Fiji Tonga and Samoa, after the 
collapse of funding for the orig- 
inal event 

The Pacific Rim champ- 
ionship wifi begin with the Unit- 
ed States v Canada in San 
Francisco and Japan v Hong 
Kong in Tokyo on 1 1 May. It is 
now intended to extend the 
competition to the planned 
eight teams next year. 


If Bath do to Orrell at Wigan to- 
day what Leicester did to the 
same opponents at the same 
venue three weeks ago. Leices- 
ter's chance of making up m two 
matches to Bath’s one what 
would then be a pomts- 
differeoce deficit of SO will have 
dwindled almost to nothing. 
Both have 14 wins from a 
possible 16. 

How strangely pleasant to be 

thus reflecting on the simple 
playing of the game after a fort- 
night of multifarious antago- 
nism. in which that which takes 
place on the pin* has appeared 
the merest irrelevance. Mind 
you, if the big chibs stick to their 
present position, then Bath - or 
Leicester -will become the very 
last Courage champions. 

Leicester are not involved to- 
day, first because this had been 
intended by the Rugby Football 
Union as a day off league rugby, 
and second because they are 
playing what is grandiosely 
styled a World XV for the 
Sanyo Cup at Twickenham to- 
morrow. “World", in this in- 
stance, is more a question of 
geographical spread than status 
but, with the Super- 12 series 
rakin g place in the southern 
hemisphere, availabilities are 
strictly limited. 

This match has one specifi- 
cally domestic fascination - the 
Underwood brothers playing in 
opposition to each other - but 
the main underlying point is to 
help with next season's wages 
bill. It remains to be seen 
whether the principle of the 
English champions' annually 
playing the world will be 
accepted, but for now the 
£50.000 Leicester are receiving 
from the sponsors is hantfy 
pocket-money. 

Leicester's intention is to 
share any other spoils with the 
rest of the First Division. Some- 
thing exceeding 20,000 tickets 
have been sold, a perfectly re- 
spectable figure had it not been 
for Twickenham’s 75.000 cap- 
acity. The World came to The 
Stoop for training yesterday with 
Bob Dwyer, the coach, having 


proclaimed Lexer's roUing- 
Jnaul style “an abomination . 

The- former Wallabies coach 
is said to be at the head of the 
queue hoping to succeed the 
sacked Tony Russ as the Tigers 
rugbv director. Since being re- 
lieved of his Australian position 
after last year’s Worid Cup, 
Dwyer has been in Pans coach- 
ing Racing Club, who have 
been in danger of relegation. 

Meanwhile. Bath’s game at 
Central Park - where last night 
they did some homework for the 
forthcoming double bill with 
Wigan by watching Bradford 
Bulls’ Super League visit -is of 
greater significance for- Orreu 
San the result. Fewer than 
4,000 turned up for the Leices- 
ter match here on 30 March .fp 

if the attendance does not ex- 
ceed 6,000 today it will confirm 
the feeling four miles away at 
Edge Hall Road that it would 
after all be better to develop the 
existing facility. 

Saracens already know they 

are moving out of Southgate, for 

Enfield FC but whether they 
will by then be in the First 
Division or in the Second along 
with the already-relegated Wfest 
Hartlepool depends on two 
matches in the West Country 
against feUow-strugglers, to- 
day's at Bristol and next Satur- 
day’s at Gloucester. 

'Garath Archer having 
graciously consented to turn out 
despite his imminent return to 
Newcastle, Bristol have taken 
the pragmatic course by 
selecting the England lock. But 
these days Arwef Thomas, the 
Whies stand-off, seldom turns 
out for the club and this time 
he is “carrying a couple of nig- 
gling injuries", according to 
Alan Davies. Bristol's new 
coach. 

This is a time of unbearable 
tension at the Memorial 
Ground as they wait to see who 
else will leave. Take Thomas: 
Bristol’s brash announcement 
in February that he had 
pledged his future to them has 
been rendered wishful thinking t*. 
by the player’s intention to 
leave it until the end of the 
season before making up his 
mind. 


- ■*?- 
*■ 

-3k 

. ** 

aft! 


{ ■' 


BANGOR 


HYPERION 

2.10 Whattabob 2.40 Ryde Again 3.10 Jurz 3.45 Royal Piper 
4.15 Three Saints 4.45 Peajade 5.15 Minister^ Madam 


OVERTON OPEN HUNTER CHASE (CLASS H) £2^200 added 
~ 2m 4f 110yds 

022-634 AL KASHM (31) G>) N Rxfeul 12 12 T Mr N IBdout (7) 


UX® Wflffi WEST (22)1 JlTNol 1 110.. 

J 30132 FCCCIROT ROMEO (31) C Brooks 6 10 13 


2 64ft30A> UMBERIAGX (S3) (D) C %ptnn 1272 7 

3 P112-CF MY NOIffCE (22) (C) 0 8 12 7 


JUrASooiwO 


GOING: JljR Wally fwutori. 

■ l.rfl-kinii. umlubUimcourv: run-in JCSyrtk. 

fc. Ini SE ‘jl Wrexham nrjunc uf.Vl.I-' and R‘000. Buses from Wnncham suilon. 
ADMISSION: rvWoch Louiw £ I < iomJlt- 1 (is free oil tsidosuros I. CAR PARK: Free. 


22R5-1F IMX AGAH (25) OTMBC Sauna? 1312 7- 


0Q-U1P2 SQUWRELLSQAUGHTBI 02) (Q [HF] S BTO&313W 9 12 2 J 

3W2P- AMBROSE (364) WsTBnwn 9 120.. 


. 

_ JArT Mate (7) 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 445352 R0rAlPra<lttJ(ll(BAJt*nr91Dll 

10 01UJ2 FIRST CRACK (343) F Jordan 11 10 9 . 


003432 MARKERS 1WB0R 05) |C) N TugovOmk 9 IQ 12 . 
U2L5F1 BONE SETTER (32) S Meter 610 U 


_A HnchofJ) 
.Jk Bony (7) 
TJata 


A AC I JANE McALMNE MEMORIAL HUNTER CHASE (CLASS H) 
£2JS00 3m 110yds 


jChris«Mb(S) 


J Ladder 


F5P005- SEBANT HBBO (322) T Darlngon S 12 0 . 
POT 3 -UP KAU SANA (17) U FH 6 12 0 . 


iSBMdMsm 
JttWHBRMfT} 
-Mr M Siiiitb (7) 
Doubtful 


11 4JWX* HMOUSN (47) (CO) BCanordgrSlOB.- 

12 P032P RUSS&L DAUJS B*) S ShPtexrf 9 10 3 . 

13 0X051 (HARARE (28) (CDJ RlitaaarrauK t> 102- 

14 A1W31 VWGGIO (123) W Cfey 8 10 2 


.Mr J CamUdfe 
J) ForU (5) 


-ASJ 


PP35SP HNG OF SHADOWS (31) MsgC CaKlen 9120- 


r$Mor(7) 


SIS 


RACHW 

CHANNEL 


10 DA2F-44 PARLIA9ENT HML J19B) ID) S Shrify-Be®®! 10 12 P . 

11 rUFP-PF SHAREEF STAR (44) F Matffim 8 12 0 . 


WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DAYS: None. 

LONG-DISTANCE H INNER}: Solar Warrior (■). 1&)* MubU«HiD|A.I£;Ma]1229 nuJcsby 
J FTili-|r-Hcyc* from Lewis. R Sussex. 


12 WJ-26 Sumy PERFECT (35) (BF) J Swndete IP 12 0 - 

13 R6055- THE MOSSES (382) (0) (D) C Sanpie 11 12 0 — 

14 5QWF DOC LODGE (21) S Baker 10 11 5. 


— ..... J8» S faster (7) 

JH Johnson (7} 

ISk S SwteMs (7) 

-Mr DWood(7) 


15 212P3-3 JAMESTOWN BOY (28) (OB Ptuece 6102- 

16 P-10 APFIAUDER (63| (D) P Beaumcrt 7 10 0 — 

17 000145 IMRWSOCCnmANmraflbeBlOO- 


-SvjrlMtoO) 
..._Rary Ijoik 

-H 


2U566- mDLERS TWEE (563) I Wynne 13 12 7. 
40RQ0 GRfflCBKS(I9)WMBJStoeyni27. 


..Mr I Wynne (7) 


FUA HONMftSUN (24) (PJMS CHadn^S 127. 
RWUF- WUWWtt(48«raSSBsawn912 7_ 


-CaptWRapov(7) 


JW-OSJonafl) 


U- 12121 TEAFUNTER (12) (CD) Mbs C Samders. 13 12 7 


AM3P/F QUESTS CHAnAM (22) (D) Mrs M Moms 12 12 J 

2VW2 PEARCE (48) (D) Mbs JWrrmafl 1212 P 

412UP SAUSAUIO BOY (38) R Smcn 8 12 0.. 


AtesS faster (7) 
-Mr B PoBnch (5) 


-KAlUMlS 


— Mss J Wound (7) 
J* J Trtarftolph (5) 


-Mr S Baker (7) 


18 ei3i*o smwwaratawpaMrnamiiiDQ- 

19 R63KI D9VWB VALLEY PDA Jones 11100 

20 4QUPQ4 rMT08Y(31)(D) APosta9100- 


J Thorotoa 

1(7) 


-Sdectarad- 

BEIIWK W TOMtadar, 3J. 5-1 RdiBen Tteae, 10>1 Kowaryasn, 12-1 KflmbifDjte, 20- 

1 Saus a lm Boy, 40-1 others 


-W McFarland 
—XGadep) 


rTn] CREWE NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS El £3^00 added to states 

77=r 2m 4f 

156215 ATOUH a THE GftlE (421 IBF1 0 Gandafn 5 U 9 _DForttl5) 


-14dechnd- 

BETilNQ: B-4 Ryde Again, 9-2 My Namewe, 5-1 Simply Perfect, U-2 Al HariM, 6-1 Lumberjack, 
12-1 Aotuww, 16-1 others 


51045 GREEN CRUSADER 110) Mrs VVVanf 5 11 9 

24U40 bum) vision unm JO Swell 3- — 

443-J21 MMXEORCE (56) RLe»5JJ 9 ., 

52134 MR COMRICTOR (12) P Alw 5 11 9 

2-22130 WHATTABOB (38) N ntneersor. 7 11 9 

OWl-J AUT EV0I (32) T Forwr ill) 

5 GUITcWDOE (1331 jr,.flSMn5U3 

0 JASON'S PET (29) C CA'^ay 5 11 1 


.Jl Foster 

m 

Rl 


3M 


HAUJWELL LANDAU NOVICE CHASE (CLASS D) £5,500 added 
2m If llbyds 


- 20 decteratf- 

MWmum l<xt True tendtap watfii* SMnxw Gwen 9S 12*. Oenhg VWey 9a 10ft, rm tody 

»iat. 

BEnTNtb 5-1 Reyai Piper. 6-1 Feels Uko CoM, 7-1 Boee Setter, 8-1 Rnt Crack, 11-1 Mmlmn Mir- 
ror, 12-1 Foxtrot Romeo, 14-1 others 


5j7jj EMRAL HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS F) £3,750 added 2m 


wi 

JKAR&emM 

S Wynne 

— I ladder 


1 3111-U1 JURZ(23)RH00*s8U9 


Mr M Sititfl 

TBey 


-R Supple 


.A P McCoy 


XJEUBCH S BmkUW, 5 11 i . . . 

0UVER-I j 5 U 3 

5 FWUn»NTCSWAY(22)(BF)r't«nx»n= UJ ... 

Aje»3«jvEPOuyoB"wi ; 101 : ... 

CO CW01PES PRPCESS (281 5 wr»£i 5 10 Lj 

•>? MRS ROBINSON (S6) I MJCWT 5 19 12 EHusb^dO) 

PARIYIADYU26K JY.Ascm • 10 U L Haney 

TWUffS STAR ) Fy,*-, : 10 li .... . ADwntoo 


35QF1 MT RUMX£ (NZ) 121) S BrookShaw 7 11 9 . 
1R352/P BENHEY MANOR (11) H Bnegrola T 11 3.. 


— .W McFarland 
.A P McCoy 


4J5 


BROOKES BELL NOWCE HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS E> £4^00 
2m 4f 110yds 


RSiw*» 

M Ranger 


-M Bremen 


4WFF COPPBt CABLE (43) C Srmrh 5 11 3 

5 3-23F2A POOCHBl (21) (BF) T Forew 6 11 3.— 

6 212-PP0 SARSTA GRAI (11) PWegn*m8 1012 

- 6 declared - 

BETTING: « Jm, 11-4 Mt Rowto, 5-1 Pooctwr, 7-1 Bentley Mmor. 25-1 5areta Bred, 50-1 Cop- 
per Cable 


. S Wynne 
.T Sey 


JtarkBmwi<7) 


..DMcCaki 


0: adKHJNK SHADOW (31i D ' 4 1010 . ' _7 ... 

- 18 declared - 

BETTING: 3-1 Macgeorge. 4-1 Around Tl» Gale, 5-1 Mr Conductor, Ppardante's Way, 6-1 Whattabcb. 
10-1 Green Crusader, 12-1 others 


CHORUON HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS D) £4,500 added 
3m 

FW200 (SIS LIKE GOLD (23) M Rpe 3 11 12 — JLuwer 


3^5 


1 

2 5415J3- AND3MA17 057) J Machs 9 11 5 Etknbaod (3) 

3 5«K35 TEEN JAY (W B UeseivTi 6 U 4 DSkyrme 

4 3-1U1FF THRS PHHjDSOPtSIS (29) T ForsSf 7 11 4 S Wynne 


1 

nWEESAWrS(2«(CO)'faa!r (120 

-SWyrnw 



... AOTtera 






.J RalUm 

6 

•saved BADRAKHAM (FR) (51) C hash 10 10 12 

TJ«*3 




9 

0f«45 FLYHNS GHB. (38) Mr, J Pitrron 7 10 1. — 

— JUtuntoa 





-11 (teetered- 



U044F GAUARDN (81) (D) (B^BRatMt 7 120 

4U1SW CAPiAn TANDY (1T1) (D) C Snwi 7 11 8._ 

54-43FO YHridnaU(ll)JCnBW«5u6. ... 

MWJii RAlM^Bur(U4) J l. fans 10 11 4 

020035 BANANA COVE (29) (WW Clay 5 11 4 

2-16663 NAGARA SOUND (31) Bfaecc 5 11 3 


Jl Moloney 


-WMcfataod 

j (odder 

-Gqy Lords (3) 


345555 DESERT FORCE (1£5) (D) (BF) G faro 7 U2., 

aV3-5P6 UHU QUNNBI (21) R Pnce 6 11 1 

504125 NE&SUN OORO (12) 0R S M«*x 4U1, 


Gan, Lyons 

Slycatl (7) 


.D Bentley 


552221 BRffirfT NOYWBER (12) Mrs « Parrott 5 11 1 

021336 MffISmrS MADAM (19) (CO) j Nnle 5 111 

12 3/1KH0- MUKiKSHM (396) (Dt J FTiKIvHsyef 6 11 0 

13 32KWJ BEAUFAN (10) B (jrttifp 9 10 13 

14 510564 RABGStTY (29) (D) Me. K \WcWxue 6 10 13 


Chris Webb (5) 

JIlsA 


■ TJente 


-JL Thornton 


S Wynne 


15 01001/3 HIGHLY REPUTABLE (12) G Bcrny 6 10 12 , 

W O&An U£BKAVe03)tDi rtmergton 610 Ll 

1< 050024 BUSHEHRUDSOwihuoAlOlO 

13 '46 006 TEXAS SCRAMBLE (28) (Dl 0 / 10 10 


-WHanplnys 
— XGaMe 


RRourke 


MJtfrum: 10X True nanfc# mtigtiK: 5otar HUrrur, Mi For A Laypi 9sf Kb. 

BETTING: 3-1 three Saints. 7-2 faidMoa Gale, 4-1 Wale Court. 5-1 Sophten. B-l Ctntsty, 7-1 Ja- 
son's Boy. 10-1 tmfian Run, 33-1 others 


19 W >020 IANS BID 1 19) C Broad 6 10 8 

20 1 AP3UF SMANAKEE (22) B Uewtyr 9 10 5 


CRae(7) 

M Foster 

— R Massey (5) 

Doubtful 


-20dadared- 

BETIlt& 3-1 Be Brave, 9-2 Rate-N-5ea, S-l Natani Sound. 11-2 Brfedit November t-lMMiRmi. 
uteMe.Neuun Dora, 10-1 otben ">«****. e-i W**, Rep. 



il 

%\ 



Uon 


ASCOT 


iil-T?3 HARWB1 LAD (25) R Airier 7 11 9 HrRNuttsflfT) 

114.4M SY»EH80R00eWlAD(22)(CP)Sf*?II>U3 


HYPERION 

5J.5 Fine Sir 5.45 Herbert Buchanan 6JL5 Full 
Of Fire 6.45 Suivez 7J.5 Nemuro 7^0 INTER- 
MAGIC (nap) 


GOING: i.k««l u. Urm 
B RiUfii-Jiiiinl i-uur-.- iuiIi n-^ni; uphill Hne.li 
■ ■Viui-a i- mMrjun.-u-.il of ,v.2 r < jiul .VIM Ra/Jw«}-swriuii .ah 
t, " ? "»'rM.- -VD MISSION: Mcnif-.r- 5 12 i luiin-r Mmnnrlh 
If-- 1 " J'-JT-’. half iron, i: r,'ran>b4jnil and ParlHuck 15. .VJ- 
vr r 4 .• I'.Ut I’.VHKj Writing ar.it. rumk-r', I, -J A :( i I. 

p-piainilcr frw. 


_J4r5 MutaCre (7) 

11234 1 BUCK W1L0W (12) UifforC 12 11 6— Mss A fabbteos (7) 
623P5F GNUS A BUCK (1A) (D) 0 BsMbfh 13 10 13 Mr E James (7) 

F-I5P12 FULL OF FTRE (12) (D) P S 10 8 Jtr M AnnytlQs 

5WPW4 P0lARRfflONCM)W)NHwceaailOlO&JArCWe«15) 
16&63 5 DESPERATE (24) 0 Snew»c 3 10 7 Mr P Scott (7) 


SIS 


421021 VIC0SA (IB) R Aina ? 10 5 JUrPHadeyB) 

10 SEMMOU PRHCESS (12) C h&rtw S ID 0 - 

MfcsADuaeyro 

11 OCOPP3 HLD BOY (7) M Chapman 5 100. Mr M Maddey (7) 

-lld»d«d- 

*fr. wtjghr. Jftn True n'cap ae®(ia. Seusnw- Ptaceii 3 Uuo Biy isr 71h. 

BETTING: 11-4 Buck tHkm, 4-1 FUI e( FM. 5-1 Idcosa. U-2 BM de Letae, 
7-1 Despemte. Polar Region, 10-1 Hanoi Lad. 12-1 others. 


.Ml ravur. 


WINNERS IN TOR LAST SEVEN DAYS: Solve* UUT.i it later- 
"“pr IT. nil i l.*h Winn Ol (in Sittirdd) 

LONi»-DT STANCE RL-NNERS: Esdnslon lus Nmi scia 3M 
p» l» hi - 1 llitlM-nun ft><w .Tfcilmn. Von I, Vnrt-sfuni 


6.45 


5S5 


SILVER WILKINSON NOVICE HURDLE 
(CLASS C) £5,000 added 2m 4f 


GREEN HGHLANDSt HANDICAP HURDLE 
(CLASS B) £8j000 added 2m ULOyds 

0-2FP4Q BARNA BOY (22) (C) N ttndereon S 11 11 — J R Kamnapi 
036435 NON VWtACE (7) (CD) M Ouc-TAi 5 11 4 _W Worthtagton 

L'FOitl GROUND MJ7 (10? (D) R Bu&te' &UQ fiSdffteP) 

y&ns MBSBME (21) (D) Mrs J CecJ 7 10 11 T Kent 

3601 FROZEN SEA (9) G Ewjfa 5 Ifl 5 DQala^wr 


-12f DARK STRANGER (281 IBF) C BwM 5 11 13 ..DGalqdwr 

013.TX DWS (22) ®)J Fawns T 1113 JsfaTffl 

P BUCXMAS (1681 Lte I P.Urwr. t> 11 7 .JUWWrOa 

«'• C0MMAM3EH 7t)M(532J J OgtVIH i tt7 


.VSnflr 


5 S5.i-:- FUE SIR 1291 1 Th&nScr. Jbn« 6 11 1 JRKanmpi 

6 K0H WARRIOR C Ert»*S 5 11 T fMwphy 

I flPO KEYT0MOYADEr24)VVnJwn.Mr,611T ..JCroeteyff) 

S 506F «HIWraMJDUDY(3qfiCunBtTU2..„ -D¥Ustl<6l 

-8decbKd- 

BETTING: JS-8 Dark Stranger, 1L4 Fine Sir, 3-1 DWo, 5-1 Hoh Warrior, 
1S-1 Buckman. 20-1 Key To Moyade, 25-1 others 


0 1-03631 SUVEZ (7) (CD) V-tj h iMzvej fi 10 5 PBcta 

1 OJ-S&J MSTER DRUM (89) (D) M IVNosCA 7 10 2 — J® Cnnriejr (7) 
£ L534Qi WltDWARD ARtOM PBJ tO) h3u*a 10 10 1- C FRyan (5) 

9 113-UF WILD STRAWBERRY (MSI (D) Via 3 SffliOetE i 10 0 — — ... 

S Ryan (5) 

10 XW312 JOS^a4)WMM*> r7i a!'5WD llawmce 

U 51W BRDtMtSBEBfflfiMWOaSer.-.wcUIflOJAMcQrtiy 

-Udedtmd- 

Mff-. neg^ Ifti True h*vSc3p ue^ttv Jtufma at SA. S rwuiade Brig Ja 
BET7MS: 4-J Sahez; M Crowd Nut, 5-3 Albentee, 7-3 Noe VW**rv 
Jostfta. 8-1 Fronw Sep. 10-1 Ynndward Alton. 12-1 otters 


5.45 


3 


STOATS TAIL NOVICE HANDICAP CHASE 
(CLASS D) £5,500 added 2m 3f UDytte 

1 331343 RElt SI TOSS (ifijrDl M f.icf.aan £011 12 

- - - — ...JRKAOUdl 

2 KF231 WR PRIMETIME (12) C Snoits 6 10 13 JDGmtatfier 

3 UF1353 SVIUMG CHEF (14) B HoC2?S B 10 12. Mr P Henley (5) 

4 HESBERTBUCHWNffl(WPfe^«iOU.-BC«ft»d 

5 3305P1 STAR0F0AVID(iaMBiAEr*«»48109 JRy» 

6 4-463F2 STAGE PLAYER 126] SJi» C Corae 10 10 5 JLomnce 

? 2F3F3F FIAPMCK LM1 13) N 7 1C j ..J»Wab*{5) 

8 5WKJ GRACttJNG FROST (12) 0 lijm? 8 10 0 

— . JHrRWaldey (7) 

0 QP-Q5to BALAAT (31) M Cha^TBr 9 10 0 .. .WWort ldu gton 

Ifl JS-5LP3 XMMY THE JACKDAW (12) P&AW 9 100 .BFenten(3) 

11 WK LPWARDS0RGE(14|R[ftJSiDlO5„ _JKre N Cadger 

12 if.r. fP° JAYSMITHtUIJPiutofllOlOO.-.-. P 0 r#Mey(D 

-12 dedared- 


7.15 


BLACK DOCTOR NOVICE CHASE (CLASS 
C] £7JKM) added 2m 


0JFU CHURCHIDWN PORT (2SJ ID) PFu;k till 10 J A McCanhy 

F05S1F NEMUM (23) D Bs«w 8 It 10 ^Hlde 

313457 HBltXiWtttU AmFreSH’ JMtai 

i «(iFr»2 RBJ. OF TRK3t5 (12) j !ikig3 3 II 2 .DW»h 

5 4*4-01 ICE MAGIC (12) FTAVev 11 i . BFcntM 

6 ' 2n>*2 SB2IJNC AFFAIR (12) (BF) a A*ja»r- r li 2 P Crortey 

• SAclMd' 

BETTiFKl W Nemuro, W ChwtMcMn Port, 4-1 Fierce. 7-1 StnJtae Al- 
fair, fi-1 Ful Of Tntlis, 2S<1 Ice Made 


7.50 


ASiMiuni nefiAL r.w hcac m tffBK CrxWinfi ftosr ri lift, 

*f 9ft. teurf <re a ocm iV se Ltomt 9S •*. Mvvmtt -Ssr Lift 

BETTWG: 3-1 Mr P ri metime. 14 Herbert Bodianan. 6-1 RM En Rose, 
7-1 Star Of David, 8-1 Sating Ode!. 10-1 Flapjack Lad. 12-1 others 


6.15 


TRICOLOUR AMATEURS HANDICAP CHASE 
(CLASS E) £6,000 added 3m UOyds 


1 ^’4G0 BASDElJUNEl23)0 5njwwM 10 U:0....3Ar A H*vay (7) 


WILUE GUNN NOVICE HANDICAP HURDLE 
(CLASS C) £7,000 added 2m 110 yds 

1 3-67124 AMAZE (9MD) (BF) UA Her-S 7 ii 1G_. .XMurpby 

2 10 2.^1 BYTERItAfSff (7) (CD) J F& 6- 11 T SFwfl) 

5 3PjuU THE BDUfflCR (121 10) Q ar<trr<.^ 6 li T — I A McCarthy 

4 dJmO PHAHFWMRWNY (491 G BoKc-i S W 10. . B Fenton (3) 

5 41U22- I HAVE M* (327) r*K( I Cr^’-oo ? 10 10--.D finneSan (7) 

6 l JRatet 

i 14.i502 E3Q3JJSION (13) (D) J W~#r.T- i 10 ' -RMatley 

8 0-62 305 KWffSKWMM) 613^ C . -.DGaaghcr 

tt f-» —' 3 MUTIEY (12) N H?aVu 6 10 0 ... G F Ryan 1ST 

-SttetafM- 

IC«. lae taCaa at ,V u !hr 9 k 

BETTKG: 5-2 lotennagic. The Bounder, 4-1 Noacaf. 9-2 Aame. 8-1 hnf a 
Gold, 12 1 Muttey, Exclusion. 14*1 often 


STRATFORD 


25212 CYRUS THE GREAT U2) (D) K Batey A U8....TJ Miaphy (3) 
SOP.W 1 DWE0HM4)«5JMaB6U6 R 


160 0W ROBERT (331(D) I F«ierJd 4 115. 


.J Leahy (3) 


HYPERION 

530 QamangBtz&OO Conti D’Estruvaf 6L30 Chil- 
dren^ Choice TOO Grey Smoke 730 Mr GoUghUy 
8-00 Sharkashka 


GOING: t»»»l u. Finn, 

■ Lufi-liunil i'iium- with Juuyri run-in. 

■ rouiM.- 1 » SW uT idnilunMn-Awn mo A-1S0. Eailita> ^iJl.m 
lm. ADMISSION: CUrf. S (2. TaneuolbilH. t ourw 5T CAR PARS: 
imdu couth.- U. remainder frw. 


SIS 


022461 TENAYES1BKSN (S) ID) D Dferis 6 11 4 iftnJ A P MtCoy 

R 5PP D0NTFORGET WEIGHT (102) C Brocks 5 10 10 I Frost 

0051 PQU AMANSHAA (12) (D) W Bants 4 10 9 OSfcjm 

004912 JAVA SOME (USAJ OH WfTuCi 5 10 8 JteM 

06001 VQU3E URM (12) D Ww3«« 4 10 7 — JFTUey 

0J2P P0RI5CA1W (7) Mas J S Doyfc -IX) f ... - ...SCWMO 
106304 ZMCdBAR 02) (D) J M a*ftjy J 10 7 . MAFRKwaM 
6Sa<j6 SANnEfiOOMRGSZ 03) « Bum 5 10 5. -ScytteMfcMiS 

.PW)2 UMMWKTHA (12) Mg E. heesh 6 1U 4 JtJharty (7) 

PA-OGKT CWDRETTS CHOICE (31) (RF) C Altai 5 104 A Mam 

5AJ600 B MY LOVELY (17)0 0 Nei 6 10 3 GHoRmP) 

-17 declared - 

BEmNfi: 5-2 Eben Al Habeeb, 7-2 Cyras The Qraat S-l Tenay u e tull ff. 
10-1 Poly Amantfaaa, Uraow a lha. 12-1 WoehoUj, 14-1 Mhem 


WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DAYS; Tenorcstellgn lfl.mil 
won ai Swithwril on Monday. 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: ShvkuUs IR.IHII luw bwn MWl 
1 GG mile* bj- T EaMerby from Croai lIaht<in.N V-u^s. 


ZOO 


JENKWSONS NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS E) 
£3,000 added Zm 6f 110yds 
231346 HARM® (17) 5 Me5« 5 11 4 — MMom 


5.30 


COVENTRY PROFILE NOVICE CHASE 

(CLASS C) £7,000 added 3m 

9RB111 BEILS Lire (U) P Hcbbs 7 11 3 .....A Tommy 


5QACU GREY SMOKE (25) (0) Mbs H hntfjtt 6 11 3.. 
514SF2 SSOD RKKA (12) S Mefcr 7 113 . 


..JFTHtey 


. — NMmn 


00-760 AH THERE YOU ARE (521 KBaLi 7 10 IT — TJMgrpfay(3] 

CROSS THE RUBICON C Brooo 5 10 12 ™S McNeil 

0 DERHMG JACK 135) A Carat 5 10 12. IFIWey 

2006 GLAMANGUTZ (47) P Offior 6 ID 12 TBey 

OH MASTER H0PERW-WZ)<W)Gf<4ftli'i6 7 10 12.. Jl Crewe 

fv MR HHKUVrsL STUPID 12 MBnrnm 

0000 MUIftrrt UO£ (24) G Roe 51012 . .-Sham Graham (7) 
3QQ40 WIRE (52) G Janes 8 10 12 . _... J>hip Hudm (7) 


2(15703 DUE OF UNCASTER (12} Mb J«rman T 1012„eHaffn 

iMXJU DE9SH MIST (121 Mss L 5baly 7 10 7 _..M 

- 5 deefared - 


BETTWa &4 Bess Lfa. 2-1 Cray Smoke. S-2 Seotf Rlofia. 1M Duke Of 
Lancaster, 33-1 Desert Mist 


730 


GRMLEYHUNTBR! CHASE (CLASS H) (Badk- 

Ing Green 'Broplqr) £2^00 2m SfllOyds 


0»3 NO MORALS OBJ Lpscn 5 1012 MAFfegandd 

11 S£053D POUWENDU T70) R Broneron 3 ID 1? 6Tem*yp> 

12 2343 SOffLE SBflON (31) D Nrtictcn 6 10 12 G Kogan (3) 

13 IMP TIPPWO THE LBtt (64) (BF) M Pipe 6 10 12 . .0 BuntM (7) 

14 640304 AUNTE AUCE (11) J Fin&wau 6 10 7 ... F Leahy (3) 

15 WNTTNO U ‘AWiiEOrt 6 10 T ... J Frost 

10 P BLUE AND ROYAL [S4).M«,JE 3 105 SCiaran 

IT 0 ROOKERrGSL(141Mr-EHrom4lOO MrJHartyfT) 

-17dedarcd- 

BEmfffi: M Snqfla Stawn, 3-1 Hantaft 6-1 Tte*tg The Uk. 7-1 Crass 
DwRuWCW. 10-1 AanwAflce, 12-1 Master Hnpefufl. K-i otben 


21 3-1F SWBI JBT (47) (CO) (BF) W Warm 11 12 ID -Mr A rtl (3) 

131-R01 MR G0UGHTIY (17) (D) Mis S Cdbden 9 12 7 Jts J (bad (7) 
noeP3 AMAH NNG QJ)(ra(D) JYiM 1212 OJAC Wart Btouaa (71 
0P5&32 ANOIld CORAL (43) (D) P Webber 13 120.JArRlMMnrl7) 
652,-wP ANlRM COUNTY H2) J OonuM 11 120 _MrJ R CnrmttHT) 
W BUTE CHEEK (323) J MYnm 10 12 Q Mr N finCHy (7J 

3P-3 BRKWBURK3(3O)Cfas»^U120 J*fa«rt9nece*g(7) 
VfJa'J DREWITTS DANCER (338) M 15 A Hwnwis 9 12 0 


.-HrMGarroaa (71 


C AA | LAURENT-PERRIER HANDICAP CHASE 
1 (CLASS C) £6^00 added 2m 4f 


1 464-P14 PASHTO (221 (IB N VV.-nCcTjOfi 9 12 0 MAFthdWeld 

2 OfTlr-Fa BEECH ROAD (G3) (CD) 6 Balding 14 U 12 JFhnt 

3 4;*44L BAVARD 00(21)®) Ntoefee fill 11 .... JFTiHey 

4 ^PLS2 WHEAPPRaAOIUWiPfWKfow4UU...SMd«( 
$ PP4S20 LAKE MISSION (38) HR r.tr, j pimw 11 LI 1 . U Hagen (3) 

6 V51U COimD^STRUWLtimittGB^eiOU.JtPMcCoy 

7 l lil&T MUSN0RA (22) |DJ P H*K 7 10 8 GTonneyQ) 

B -f 1412 RUSTIC AST Jl® (D) (BF) J FcGcfiS !> 10 1 WDm 

9 iVZH AKMA1A |12) (D) 1 Guflo'C II 10 0 . lAspeB(S) 

-Sdectjred- 

5f iwwro ’rje hsndfcae 0~A Hi. 

BETTING: SU Cate D'EstravoL 6<1 Rustic Air. 9-2 Wise Approach. 5-1 
P»wo. *-l Bawd DtetL Anruria. 10-1 Beech Road. 14-1 others 


9 320505 RJWG ZKD (17^ Strata U 12 Q. JAw 

ID 00RT.' GREY TUDOR (1S69) N Warner 9 12 0 ....Mr ASwecmeCT 

11 U4-U1SP IWTM»Wm{2qNTMSBnDi»9120J»ABlU«(7) 

12 FP3P- fiecraRraDV SSS) BUftWIjn IS 120.MrJLUm*pfl 

13 232-033 SOCIAL OHBER (17) S Gteme 12 12 0... -WteLLay (7} 

14 3447-14 2 SPACE FAIR (471 5 Chrcbari 13 12 0-.. .Mr T MeCarthy (5) 

15 SYLVAN SBUCCO A laytar 9 12 0 Mr D OrMcmtar (T1 

16 aw«HRrAF?«nev9:i9 AI»50teslwlCf?7 

-lEdectarod- 

BEIIMfi! 2-1 Sheer Jett, 5-1 Space Fair, B-l Percy Thrower, 7-1 Mr flo> 
HgRfy, 8-1 Another Coral, W-l Amart Kt<. 14-1 otkors 


RJCHAHOSON MARES HANDICAP HURDLE 
(CLASS D) £4,000 2m UOyds 
ceosil SHAftKASfftA (32) (D) I LaMBBv 6 Jl U APMecny 


8J00 


630 


AHP TRAILERS NOVICE HANDICAP HUR- 
DLE (CLASS E} £3,000 2m 110yds 

„G Toraiey (3l 

.DMcCaM 


1 300310 WEEHESY (17) ®l M S^rrxajSh 7 12 0. _ _6 T« 

J 1 EBEN AL HABEffi (28) VsCki 5 11 13 — J 

a 4WL23 STATELY HOME (10) c Bw.-ri 5 U 6 -- . - 0BuiWS(7) 


PI 3623 WRENVMRBtai39ll!»M^FfWMwnKi0i0_„ 

MrRJBmMIT) 

3 H> SPRWGfELD DANCER (343) P Hobbs 5 10 3 G lermey (3) 

4 40003P HANDY IASS 02) JSnsh 7103, TJMupbyffl 

5 116230 AMACE (IB) (D) $ Muter 7 10 d . .KM» 

6 0524-16 SUN WYN US] (Dl K Bun* ij 10 0.. RSwpla 

7 200252 DWLT SPORT GKLPi (CO) b Lfe«.t*’ 7 10 & SV Jl Uoetyn 

6 0U2 LEGATEE 1121 * STOWS 5 100 .. TEtoy 

g &40526 MBHANAfKJJ inntKtntilOO . .. GHagroO) 

-9dechmd- 

BEtlWte mm Sherimthka, 9-2 Men WHBMr, B-l SpringlWd Dancv, 
Deny Span GW, 10-1 Anlace, 12-1 Lefiatoe, 14-1 Sldn WJfl, lfl-1 Mhen 


RACING RESULTS 


NEWBURY 

2.10: 2. DAYLIGHT IN DUBAI (K Darteyi 
Evens few: 2. Granny's Pet 7-4: 3. Refer- 
enckon 14-L 13 ran. 2. 3. IP Chaoole^fyam. 
MJithU'i Tote £2.10: £1.40. £ 1 . 10 . £ 2 . 10 . 

Df £2 20. CSF- £3.14. Tno; £7.6*3. 

2.40: JLAtR QUEST i Pa Eddery) 100-30: 
2. Set Adrift 15-3 tab- 3- Smffln N Wtahln 
11 rm. 5. nd. <R Charfron. Beck- 
tumpiQr..i. Tele: L3 80: £1.80. £1.40, 

0. JU. DF £3.50. C-SF. £8.77. Tno: £3.60. 
340: L. &OSRA SHAM ipat Eddery; 2-9 

ia.: 2. Keepers Dawn 66-1. 3. SB Sib 33- 

1. 9 ran. 5. 2. ,h Cec*. Newmoriieu. Tote: 
U.20. £1.00. £22 70. £3.60. DF: £70.30. 
OSF: £19.37 Trio; £517.70. 

3.40: 1. THERHEA IT Qumnl 9-2: 7. Po- 
ter Prince 8-1; 3. Car&urton 2-1 IBv. 7 can. 
5. 3V.>. IB R Miibnan. CuOarrnxonl. Tote 
ff-70: £3.00. £2.70. DF; £38.20. CSF: 
£34,30. 

4J5: L Satin bell ir Hugest 14 . 1 : z 

tfS&ZV&h Quast 72 H 

n 7 ,75; TaJfln6Llbertte5 (»hi. 3Vs. 




rS?®!- ? t2-00. £2.10. 

£9.10. CSF: £19.87. 

4 JS z MISS GREENYARDS (D RteferJ 

22![ rc 5 t 8-11 *■ Sarroettan 

Ji— *2 ”"»■ 3. J /«. (A Whillans. Haunch] 
Tout: £7.80; £2.90. £2.10. r l60 Cf- 
CSF ' £36,7a - Tncast 070.94'. Trio: 

01-30. 

Place B. £153.01. Place 5: £36.19. 

TWRSK 


3 

man*, Choice 8-1; ATEdgar Ki*J 

( P gtehois!. TtS’fJlao: 

£1.70. DF: £67.60. 
i ® a0i - T «»C £432.12. Tno: £172.40. 
NRs Master Cnarrer. Kmmine 


£21-30: a&>. 

£2t»,^.ia df- £ 6300 . CSF : £3435. Tntr. 


.nun ertnuK 


4-4S: 1. ANZIO rRCochrane) 6-1: 2 .T 00 

?»*"« OteHiny M-L S 

ran 9-2 tav l&a Htgi Aurora. 1/. j^h (Mes 

N « wmart '«i- Tote: £ 8 . 30 : 
£2-30. £1.80, £4.50. OF £29 30 rsF 
W U3SOC. ^ 
Madariono, Spwdartls C»se. 

- WtoSmOF fDane OTWa, 5 1 ; 

3. ConadU 21 fev. 3 
rem. 6, 11. (R Dichirt, Newerrtj. Tote: £7 4fr 

£l 3° W: 

£10^.35. Tncesi: £390.56. 

" wri “on- Pod « 

to Newbury today. 

PtewiMt £64.80. Quadaofc £53.60 
PteCB 6: £GL36. Place 5: £55.39. 

AYR 

2-00: 1. CELTIC GIANT IT teed) 4- 1: 2. 
f*?**** ft* 3- BoM Account 8- 
l 9 ion. fth& Ektiurmt (telft. LoQfirv TtcMp 

01 ibrouRtit down). Nk. 5 . (L Luitpo 
Larr^rao«r., T0ta: £4.70. £1.10, £2.§0. 
£130- DF. - 123.3U. CSF: £46.68. 

2- 3S: X. cut adi no (M Foster) \2-i a. 
lET** 1 * *; %•**"* Genofti 7- 

tC Thamion. Middfehwni. 
Tote £10. In £2.U0, £140. £150 OF- 
£14.10. CSF: £49.41. Tno: UblCh 

3 - 05: 1 MAJOR BELL (A Dobtrsrii n 

To S**" 11-4 ft law, 3. OM 
wiqge 103. B ran. 7, asr. tAtWVlans Haw- 

“-wi « noFtsS 

1 LAD (M A fiOKfaMi 

14 iSW’ 2 ! f* • S< * sWng ®0WI 16- 

J - 4 ran Nk 10 . (J Edwards. Rass-on.Wvai 
Tota: £ 3 . 00 . OF: £ 1 . 50 . CSfVfS. 61 ^ 

-9 W A Ffaeoraldi 5-2 fair. 

-- One F&r Tiler fat 9-i; 2. NewtandvGen* 



nrs Master Cnarter, Scorpfejs. 

a. POUND IK Fallon) 9-2: 

^ Atame *" H-lOfmr. 

.ISf® 

SKaWffiBsSMs- 

EZSO. DF; £5.10. CSF: £8.46, 

_ AM6AAR rD Ham^t) 6-u z 

2. BENATOM (A MeQone) 11-6: z 

ll , r' k - Cecil). Tote; £ 2 . 20 ; £L 20 , 

rnqurtydMrewaa an amended re - 
suit OYirtenuefl, wfw Srattied second, was 
tbsquaiirbed and ptaoed third. 

, ^-65: l^PM MO LARA (M Henry) 3-4 fay; 

gjff* 0 * 8 - Nashaat 14 1 ; 4 . 

Sf^wsliwrfj Flyer 14-L 26 ran. 3% 1 
IF Hams). Tote: £2.20: £1 10 tr> 
£3.10000. OF: £27.40 &SS’ 
ga: £229 .36. Tno: £ 169 .^ Tn ' 

B. £3 16.6b. Place 5: £141,79. 

P Longchamp stages ihe main 
French 1,000 Guineas and 2,000 
Guineas trials lomorrow. Miss 
Tahiti, the Prix Marce! Boussac 

her Poule d Essai d« PoJfiches 
ciuims by accounting for three ri- 
vaUm Uie Group Ar eePrtc J c 
la Grotte. Shake The Yoke, sec- 
ond m the Boussac, may again fol- 
low her home. Loup Solitaire, the 
Grand Cniermm winner, has five 
nvalstn the main Poule d’Essai 

^. P °ti!l a, 5 S lria! - the Group 
Thrcx Prix de Fontainebleau. 
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Filly adds 
to Cecil’s 
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Alhaarib may have disappoint- 
ed, but Basra Sham struck back 
for the dream team yesterday. 
Henry Cecil’s filly sauntered 
away with the Fred Darling 
Stakes at Newbury to ensure 
that at least some ante-post 
vouchers that have been in the 

a drawer over the winter are 
legitimate currency. She is 
now ns short as 4-7 for the 1,000 
Guineas a fortnight tomorrow. 

The worrying thought for 
those who will oppose Bosra 
Sham over the Rowley Mile is 
that she may even he an im- 
proved performer come 
GuiniMs day. Yesterday, she 
lookea as though she was wear- 
ing a gardening jumper. “We 
wouldn’t have won the best- 
turned -out would we,” Cecil 
conceded. “She's changing her 
coat, which is in between at the 
moment, almost falling out [a 
statement he illustrated by 
pulling imaginary chunks out of 
the airj. I’m trying to hold on 
to her coat because of the cold 
weather, but in two weeks' time 
we should have a better filly.** 
This impediment in appear- 
ance neyer looked as though it 
would hold any significance in 
the race. Pat Eddery quickly 
placed the filly’s neat chestnut 
chassis on the rails and made his 
move three furlongs out. The 
partnership drew dear re- 
morselessly for a six-length win. 

The critical suggested that 
this overpowering image may 
have been as reliable as those 
cast by the bouse of mirrors on 
Blackpool pier because the 
placed horses were returned at 
66-1 and 33-1. But Bosra Sham 
could do little more and she 
seems likely to complete Ed- 
dery’s Classic set 
11 The jockey was typically ef- 
fusive, but for once it was diffi- 
cult to argue with his hyperbole. 
“I wouldn’t be frightened to take 
on^BIue Duster [the Guineas 
st^pnd favourite] over six fur- 
longs because mine’s got loads 
of speed,” he said. “SheTs'lazy, 
even in her work, but when you 
ease her out she goes by them 
teal quick, goes three clear and 
{hen takes it easy. 

“The marvellous thing about 
her is that there is no chink in 
ihe armour. Every lime I ride 
her I tike her even more.” 

Cedi is enjoying a most a re- 
warding start to the campaign, 
his first since Sheikh Mo- 
hammed withdrew his horses 
from Wfoxrm Place, and the fact 
that the Fred Darling sponsors 
were Dubai Duty Free did not 
seem to diminish his enjoy-' 
menL 


“Another year is always a 
challenge,” he said, hinting at 
the same time that he was par- 
ticularly keen to stamp himself 
on 1996 AD (after Dubai). “I 
have done a lot of groundwork 
this year, massive amounts of 
trotting, but a lot of the horses 
are still backward so I’d like to 
think it’s not going to be a five 
minute wonder. 

“I've got a complex about this 
sort of thing but if you're cham- 
pion trainer at least they can’t 
say you're useless." 

The Newmarket trainer’s for- 
tunes are unlikely to nosedive 
this afternoon, in Newbury’s 
opener he runs Tenby’s broth- 
er Bright Water (2.00) who 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Danehfll Dancer 
{Newbury 3.00) 

NB: Lo Stregone 
(Ayr 405) 

some think will wrestle with 
Dushyanior as the yard's first 
string for Epsom, and in a divi- 
sion of the mile maiden. Phan- 
tom Quest (530) is his runner. 
Neither are particularly slow. 

While the old servicemen’s 
centre will be cleared for the 
John Porter Stakes - Moonax 
(230) should win this - a fur- 
ther Classic indicator will be 
provided by the Grcenham 
Stakes. If last year’s form proves 
reliable then DANEH1LL 
DANCER (nap 3.00) should 
beat Tagula and Woodborough 
should finish ahead of Kahir Al- 
in aydan, and as the first-named 
hails from a stable in form he 
has to be the selection. 

Ayr offers a very waichable 
National Hunt card Addington 
Bay (255) should collect the Fu- 
ture Champion Novices' Chase, 
while Alderbrook (3.25) can at 
least win one Champion Hurdle 
(the Scottish version) this year. 

The Scottish Grand Nation- 
al is as difficult to fathom as 
ever. Couldnt Be Better and Sir 
Pieter Lely will attract invest- 
ment following their creditable 
efforts in the Gold Cup and 
Grand National respectively, 
but this contest usually goes to 
an animal that has avoided a 
tough recent outing. lx> Stre- 
gone (next best 4.05) fits the bilL 

Finally, Bosra Sham’s gal- 
loping partner Ali-Royal (3.50) 
will be difficult to beat in a race 
in North Yorkshire they call the 
Thirsk Classic Trial. The Clas- 
sic they talk about must be 
something in Sardinia. 

1,000 GUINEAS (Newmarira, 5 May]: Coral: 

4- 5 Bosra Snam, 9-2 Blue Duster. 8-1 Beit 
SaisaM & Bmt Shadayid, 10-1 A Votre 
Sarae: Ladbrokes: 4-7 Bos^Sham. 5-1 Sue 
Duster. 1X>-1 A vow Same, Brat SaisaM & 
0W ShadayU: WBfam MB: 4-6 Bosra Sham. 

5- 1 Blue Duster, 8-1 Btnt SaisaM. 10-1 A 
Votre Same & Bint Shadaym. 


NEWBURY 

2.09: BRIGHT WATER, a full 
brother to Tbnby. is bred to make 
a useful middle-dislaoce performer 
and . is held in high regard by bis 
trainer who is in top form. 

ooo 

130: JUYUSH who stayed on well 
to land the Doncaster Shield at die 
Lincoln meeting fan make his fit- 
ness count. Moonax, who would 
benefit from any overnight rain, 
may find thfc trip too short. 

rm 

3.00: JvAHIR AlMAYDAN. who 
docked a smart time at Ripon be- 
fore running away with the Mill 
Reef Stakes over six furlongs here 
last September, disappointed be- 
bind Jtoyal Applause m the Mid- 
dle rjflirk Stakes but may have 
sobered from being kept in the 
ua»c too long before the. off. Al- 
though his pedigree suggests be is 
a sprinter, the selection is worth 
chancing at this trip, particularly as 
Ihe form of his main .rivals, Dane- 
bffl Dancer and Tagnla, was tar- 
nished by the defeat of their 
DewhursTconqaeror, Alhaanh in 
Thursday’s Craven Slakes. 

cm 

A 3 fc SHlNEROLLA. who did not 
a dear run when foarth to Stone 


HYPERION’S 



Ridge in the Lincoln Handicap at 
Doncaster, remains on an attractive 
mark and can tom the tables. 
AYR 

f 55: CH ALLEN GER DU LUC is 
the novice who may be best suited 
by this trip as Addington Boy would 

prefer farther and Arctic Kinsman’s 
form is at two miles. 

□CO . 

3.25: HOTEL MJNELLA was 
strongly fanned to beat Aider- 
brook at level weights at Chel- 
tenham after malting Collier Bay 
pull out all the stops in the Irish 
Champion Hurdle, and in receipt 
of 131b can turn the tables. 

CDQ 

4A5rLO STREGONE, wbo missed 
Afntn**, r emains well handicapped. 

m e* 

4A0; MONICASMAN was unlucky 
k>be carried out at Cheltenham and 
can. bold Penny A Day. 



RACING SERVICES 

0891 261 + 



Wm 

\\ 

gull 

wm 

WAjl 

Kipj 

y/jj 

iMf- 

MC^3 

US: Li:."fLVi?Cs* 368 


AYR 


155 Blue Charm 
225 No Pain No Gain 
2S5 Cb^Benger Du Luc 
3.25 Hotel Iffinefta 


HYPERION 

405 Lo Stregone (nb) 
4v40 Monfcasman 
5J0 Ready Money Creek 


063 173 OGCAL«NDMM0Q4fBte7honBsHtta!toFUxi*v7113 

321113 SOLBA (USA) (22) (COm M* n ^odAndesan Gram) CMw 7113- 
22la IF SP&eSH LHHT(42) (SrJotr BartsrESG Ftenft 7113- 
-IMnd- 


.PCarijaiy 
__B Storey 


GOING: SuXL 

■ Left-hand gtBuptnjt roust-; ran-tn Ultydi 

■ Cow»c Is E of wwn cm AT5H. Ayr sralwn (haff-hmiriy gerricc from Gtka£*<) 1m. An. 
MISSION: Onb £21); Grandstand SK (OAPi half-pnrt-j. CAS PARK: Free. 


s& 


■ LEADING TRAINERS WITH RUNNERS: G Bteharde — -18 winner* boat 20G nu- 
■Kragwcsa suemw ratio of 23.4% and a profit to a£l lewd sake of £3. lb; lira U Be*, 
etey— 40winnens 1 .V! mnnrra. 26- J V -S£ 0 . ] «; J J O’NcGI — 1 f) winners DO runners. 
31.1%, ■rSI2.H0 ; C Pit er — 15 wtrmtrs, I) :i runners, 1 : 1 . 4 %, -£38.12. 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: J* Niven — 37 winners, 151 ricks, 24.5%, -Sjl.-3-l; B Storey 
— 20 winners. Ifll ridm. 14.1%, +£12-51; A Dobbin — 2A wlnncis, t:fc» rides*. IHliV 
+121.33; TKeod— 16 winners, M0 ride*, J 1%. -iSSJCl. 

WINNERS IN THE UST SEVEN DATBr None. 

LONG-DISTANCE MJNNEBSs No Pals No Gaia (12S| fare bran mu 4:11 raOes by J Gif. 
fort toMPtat^wauMcsAhs^earti Lady {3J5)4i More (i2Sj. sea 404 ntostyD Onreth 
from WMlromlie. Dorset; Qua* 14.05), Baamowa Bm (4.115). CbaDate-rDu Lae (255). 
BaearbeflgM (%2ft| * Pridwell *pi* 377 ndks by M Pipe taan WcbotahsyBe. Dr- 
ew Modcaanaa (4.10) sew 360 »Uci by A Jarvis bun Asm UpUmuc. Ouan re-T-fr 
Friend (3-25) eon Sflfl mflea by M Ttomptdis boa Newmartet, Suffolk. 


BEJTWB OaVdic rTn m e w . 2-1 I rMKtr e Bay. 9-4 r»U i n e n r Be lac. 12-1 »eeb>Uga. 33-1 

SoBw, 50-1 OacaR ta Owh 

199S: Oancng buy 7 U 7 R Dunnai^ 254 IKOnnmgwGRWii} 3 on 
FORM GUIDE 

The only time Atfctttem Boy free won on potted softer man grad vws at Bangor last Oc- 
ober. when pe was afferent ciasa tome other?. wMe Arctic Kkremra has dcre afl las «*n- 
nng at around tna dwhom mack, ao ituol be raecesaigm see how na copas rath ms tnp- 
CHAUENSSt OU UJC. on the otter hanrt. has won wtren there's been ptoray of as mure 
pound and over a variety otOManeas. In me aicumstances. he rra^itjust be mcaes hoow 
than ttw other two and hell be drifctit to hokf off if he produces the son ctf performance 
mat won hrm the Cathcan Onae at Cheteanham. Addragton Boy has gone from strength to 
strength mts aaaaon. of come, and beat Awo Arson ar Araree tastnmft Rrawded the 0»- 
■ng aoesnl uetanoratB. hel be dtSoit to bast Anac Kranan also wn at Liverpool fde- 
ap«a a bed Wraow four oufi. aknount ha would hoc had mweek much tunierlor Ms suoeass 
d runner-up Time Won 1 Wan had jumped the last dearly . flakirtim: CHALLENGER OU LUC 


3J25 


OAIY STAR OF SCOTLA1® SCOTTISH CHAMPION 
HURDLE (UD HANDICAP) (Grade 2) £25£00 2m 


C4 


-RDuMaody 


tm-12 AU CTWOO I l (33) tm (Bf) E PiftJ K Baky 7 11 7 . 

213P3F HHDwait2lJOTU»*a. Bwaskano ReaPatneisti4fliilF%e6l0l2 CNaoda 

113020 N0m.HMUA(39)(D)UdinjruieniAOBMnH91OB G ftaday 

URV5P HBE(3nniWneHHaftaaCUc(lDB9Him9104 PCatwny 

41F230 UVOMWi0g}<n(rjFMd)PVttO091O*:.. „JHDeear 

/usop snacH raee (USA) oi ccni B Scbrntoma, m lonpiare 8 iq j ^Nm 

5P6201 ASSAimra LMft M (D) W*woT*e Kinor Rjcr® 0 Ehiwrfi 8 10 « A Procter 

01-3220 CHEF MMSIBI (39) <D| (G Strap I Dyer 7 10+. 


FORM GUIDE 

PuKd up ra Scotton Banks' race at Alrarea. Coakfed Bn Batter wG have to Bra is: toNB 
name IT he's to sve may the wer^K-Thid rathe Gold Cup, Coukhrt Be Batter does at 

have the necessary daas me huipresance manna mat IS oMharontwscyy mora man 

trwr tong+andiiMo in mese tonedisrance racea. thoutfv ham* out cj me handw 

doesn't step a horse fiom rumneiieu or aren winning. Sir Patnr LMV nwianow orme 
hanttcap wrien tounb to Jtougi Quest m the Grand National, and KHone Abbe/S tonghancF 

leap «ra«n was 8 si Uto when he won ms race at 40-1 In 19M- It rranww » he sew 

me big race has taken too much out o«Sr Fear Lnty but at Meat Hs ataW e gffuyww. 
afttie the onty other horse a rm in ihs wart Grand National ras Chatam, ptwea up w ren 
ha saddle sipped. Ha mad to Maamur at Chratenham beterahand 

conang track » lorn, but MOOBCROFT BON also seams m haw made hBwwMratnnm 

a near-fatal fan » Airaree n Nowmbar 1994. The season befera that; Moorawt are 
Shed mra ro Mivmehoma when favourite for the Grand National ravfcig.Btreafe Bori ma 
towmilBr at Chanermam's New VBar meeting. Hrt otwiwaly no* flat g»d inw wtneww 
ortf sewn lengms betas) the subsequent hlsh National winner. Fartta^ ®*j*h*™ thud 
tn me Midlands version at unraeter. and WBbrfanl Ian year ghouwd that l 2 yer-«M 
win ms. An early faker at imnmtar las erne. WSthfonl tw« Doan ** *** ““ 
he-s not out ot it. Pawd Mchoteon has another ranner. Atttw% MMaftn^ 
tenths, in test years race, bo Stregone was trim, iwtntngon, 12 mormtsjsg* 

have been a leadrag contender ra ms years Grand National MfcrfeBngstek a oouprew 

days beforehand. Provided SI s wen with him here, he wB 

ram that faas me batter tar l^itan Tyrant, mkie Morgan H—hnw b arrow WMh noiw 

ard a dow saying type wtraahouM lave trarwWad from NBO WWgbe h rid AHTor luck m 

Amuse. The one. thougi, would not want the »ound id tx mo 
handero that can puv a promrara pan mdude Gwrami «M«% * 
vraody, and Stop The Wafer, who wore down the 


care Un Peu when wmnrag the Him Muir. 


-AM** 


0-55 


ALBERT BARTLETT & SONS NOVICE HANDICAP HURDLE 
(CLASS C) £5000 added 2m Bf 

PW153 NAUfiHIYRntJRE (Bl) (Cl IAK CSdnsl J JOhed 7 11 10 : N Dwyer 

(00311 MASTBI SANDY (USA) (12} (C) (Wss I ForrwC B Macag^tt 9 11 0 . 

0-25310 SHALLOW iOVHt (2S (BF) !7 H Coflrs) R (S*ns 5 115 

2(6-266 HAMMLAY (7) (lb* Autl ABoncel J OKI 7 11 3-. 


412133 BLUE CBMM (32) $bsM Clausal Mrs Sfradtuine 6 1013 PCwten 

6C3-222 SUPKME SOMET (29) (HJOnGWinai AMitosG 1012 JRenfew 

60131? BBffittTOR (1) iMnM H Easauoyi T tottstiy 5 10 10 War 

132E43 TOUQH TEST (291 CDUI D GoodffflCMl Us J (kiareiost 6 10 1 . 

4364-00 UX2M(N (148) W IPamyn RaorifJ Mis M R»efcy 6100 


--a era* (St 


« 0 ROWEB OF HUMANE (19) (TBjite Cork PoRmJ ktsD Iternson 510 0 ...Dftriwr ( 3 ) 

-10 declared - 

Mnun ndgif IDst InehaMap «e«nts; Lucanan 9a 7b, Howr OtDunttoi* fist 
BETTIN& £4 Master Sandy, 7-2 Naughty Miaa, 4-1 MadAy, 7-1 Ebra Cfcarw, 8-1 sraraora So- 
viet, 10-1 7en(h Test 14-lotben 
19B& Deduce 0 11 5 N Wftamson 6-1 (J Wheel 11 rati 

FORM GUIDE 

FoBowng htt second to Lord McMuragh at Taunton. MANDALAV was tried over an matt- 
efluate two nnfles at Sandcmn and than faced a tauffr lasGv at Ascot in Mandy's Mantno's 
race Now W a hantteap over a longer tnp,Mandataycoutd be ready tn show wtmne's made 
of and put a twit to Master Sandy* run. Conaaenog he's a rwte-year-oU, Master 

Sandy hasn't had much racing under Rules and might be ow sort to improve (turner foi- 
Kxmtg easy wtne here and «l Cariaie. Shadow RNer & reunited earn Rcharo Dunwoody, 
who won on him at Sedfierfitid. but he must put behind him a poor performance when an 
odds-on tewurfte at Kelso. Supreme SrMet, wno has simply come up agamy a better horse 
«t his three starts bus season, has a Bl to prove as far as staying the tnp s concerned, 
wtoe this ground coM be a bn salt lor Btua Charm, winner of two sraNar races at Mus- 
sofburpi. SalacMon: MANDALAY 


153143 ESCAHIERGUE (Rt) ( 22 ) (D) Sarieri C Mecen M F%e 4 10 4 J)Bri«Mttr 

>t*dnf- 

Mmm »e^it 20st 4*. True tanicap negus: Muse 10a 2®. Land %ar iOst Saonefl Freni I£& 
AtMta nTs lady IQst. Owd hBrisar 9a SB, bcanefitue 8 a 4fc 

BETTfift 6-4 Mdwtrook. T a MM Kwh, 6-1 PiUmA, 84 MM Lady, land Afcr, 10-1 stSMcb 
Riwri, 16-1 ChW IBMnir, 20-1 Mara. 25-1 EacwMBGw 
199BS Home Cownies 6 U 2 D J MtflBt 7-2 fO Moltani 4 ran 
FORM GUIDE 

ALDERBROOK had seven of these behind when beating at bar Cofter Bay at the Champi- 
on Hunfle and. althou 0 i they’re aff better pfl at the uraghte. he has the class to confirm the 
farm. Aiderbnx* would surely have made a race of it wrth Coffer Bay 4 he'd been able to 
fi« gwng a fraction earier, or If he hadn't had quic so much pound to mat* w The test 
tone that mre race was a handreag was bpt* m 1990 when Mamn Pipe won with Sjyju 
roe, and the Pipe-named P H d wal l is 9b better oft for the st> lengms that separated ram 
from AWertxooA at Cheltenham. Hotwf ifineBa looks better equipped to make a race of rt. 
thougt.il his head second to Coliter Bay at Leapaidstown is anything to go by. He's the only 
other one carryfng hs comet nartebcao we^rt. A failer m the previous two Champrons when 
st* m woh a chance, Land Afar could finsh only 10m ths year. He couldn't cooo rath Alder- 
brook at Hampton beforeirand but shorid make more of a race of it. as he’s 14a better art. 
A nan-staywr ar Ascot !3mt last time. Stanocb mood oedt Native M&aon m this race three 
years agp and his Cheltenham ran shams tw odi has a fair amount of aobty . Absatocn’s 
Indy s me pu^ at Dand Qsyrortfi's two runners. She'D find Bus far tougher man the Welsh 
Champion Hurtle she won a Chepsiow 12 days aga, however. StHactfoo: ALDERBROOK 




SAMSUNG ELECTRONICS HANDICAP HURDLE 
(CLASS C) OOflOO added 2m 4f 

11-6PP AARDWOlFpMJftayCamitaDempsiBlCflnjDioSlllO. 

009353 HMDEMLUWrilJ HNanN MnMtaeBy7119 

103013 C8QU|lMCtl9(CB)UMDiAi))DEn911.6 


MrMH 


002 -PPS TAROUOANT (17) [D( iG A Faradtrt RWW9aue9U6. 

111 PBBtyAPAYgmqtlGoocDMsMllw^Rr8114 — ■ — - 

000004 BUtNTBIP(USA)(3S9(D9(NBMaion|FanB)Ud)6MMaoe6114 

15-121R MOMCASUAN (3Q (kmOase TurntxA A iSHK 6 11 2 

522504 AHFBt MOLE (22) (W £ SauTJ J OB 8 10 13 . 


1S5655 OANCSf6DOM:p9)(DrKennBihSFBi0lGIMBnisB)D9 
10 1-00602 J90H MM) (Ffi) (32) U EVVfconJ Mas LSdffld 7 104 . 
u 661341 waiAm»nH)(i2)(Dnir«w«gRscra)aMwag^n 
12 000UG5 MCH0tASPlANr(26)FXD0*sMFPalBBan)JGakfe 7100 
-12 


7100- 



4k05| 


|o OC | B/WfSE PRICES BEYOND BELIEF NOVICE CHASE (CLASS D) 

£5jQ00 added 2 m 

1 121402 HO PAffNOQASf (13) (The MaveflciiiPaiuiffstwi J &ffcrd8 12 1 pHMt 

2 320213 M0NnmC0Q(CD)(DaCferiPU>ireOi7U9 GCMQS 

3 FZ1F22 PAOUACOO (22) (D) ik D Stnren) M hbmncna 8 11 9 MrCBcimr(3) 

4 54-U23F ANOIHERVCNTUE (14) (BFI OWiad IMieeWt FI*n*V 6 U3 FCwbwny 

5 004354 6HMM>AS0WTf42}ntcsNWNef)DMcCtne6113 RSdrad Quest 

-Sdadarod- 

SEnMft 64 No Mi No Gflkv 2-1 Honbraa. 3-1 f^roefe. 8-1 Aoottar VWnra. 20-1 Rood As OM 
1285: ro ccroswrdrg race 

FORM GUIDE 

NO FMN NO QAM was out of his depth in the Ariue ©rase at Cheltenham but me fact that 
he want to me Festival at all means he is better class than today’s Opposition. He wasn't 
able a Ira with anotfw Cheftentam also-ran. Rnaer Loss*, at E*efer last trae and he'd pre- 
fer a longer trip, but ne shctJd Do good enougt - espeoaffy as Monowira, perhaps the chief 
threat, was onty tiled to Fort In A Storm in a novice handicap here cm Thursday, 
do was a fetter when Mora rave was second to Morning fn May at MussdtM^i but 
be me pick of the oar today with Micky Hammond’s horses seetngy returning to form. Pagb- 
accra dopears to have me beating of Another Venture on mer runnmg at Mussetixxgi In 
January. S dacdo n r NO HUN NO GASH 


STAKIS CASRK3S SCOTTISH GRAND NAnONAL 
(KCAP CHASE) (CLASS A) (Q-ade 3) £85)000 4*n If 

P-11E3P OOULDNT BE BETTBI (23) (BF) (S A B Msfiej C &«*S 9 11 IP 


C4 


211Q3F MU5F0RD (36) (CO) time hapiji & Rei Jchnsxu Mrs J Pmnan 13 11 2 

243-121 L0 SIREBONE (56) ftfes $toa Clegg) T TimO 10 13 

tnr-362 TARIAN TYRVft (SB) (C) (MxJvfWl MAW G ftetiads 10 10 8 

0-209 CtWiUM (USA) (ZU UdnviFKUait MPpel2 IDO JD 

2111-32 NOBGVS MUBMXM (22) &} IP CWOtenj Us MR»e!e» 10 100. 


I Gaddy 


3U4113 ARnurs U961tiB.(2S) (BF) iBenad Kadrorayi D tWdntssi 9 100 
f 1 52PM 9RPETERlHy(2VdarnOa))eCorstrucn)nUoTMltenniond9100 .ABC 


11 - 2 UE BaetALWOtHP^ m (The vwtnmg line- T Footer 7 100., 


PHtan 
(3) 
(3) 


Mirumi»T>wtigtlOsLT>ue)Bwfcapiro(gio:'iMlAffl*gd9stlflffi,NfchoN4f i mit9if^ 

BEnWfc M Pwray A Day. 7-2 McrteasawB. 5-1 Affer Hofe, M A*rt*lf, M-l Cm* l»H 

Boon lop, 12-1 WHtt Wtow, 14-1 otters 

1995: Masw Of Trey 7 9 9 1* D PtAri 12-1 (C Pater) 7 r*> 

F9RM QljDE 

Smce he beat Ns hatf-bromer, Ooect Routs, tn a valuable naffca evera at H* 0 *" 

PEJOtY A DAY has been found wanting in a couple at harawps on the FfeL He » 
more eroosed at that game than he is overjurips, however, and can cany on gating tw - 
ter over burdtes. At Newcastle on Eider Chase dey. Maiy Reveiey wan an even more com- 
peutwe handicap hurdle with another inbeauin novice In TUmpoie. Also m fss w sraKtw 
over hunttes is M un i casma a, tar tram unlancied for the Stm AlPance Noweae Horae k 
C hdtenhsm but faced oft me uaCk before ma fireiftRO. A dual bwrper vArmer who has 
been sharp enottgi to vwn twtMniie hurtles, he's ridden by RciianJ DurreooiV. Arfar un* 

looks a threat, as he firashed fourth of 16 behnd Outpora « Amtree on only htesaomd nr 
of me year, white pic* of the others m|gw be Bnnit tap. Line most of Georg! Ateonrt hors- 

«, Bant Imp has been below par this season, but he's mceiy bend capped and ho loirti 
to Corley Lad in a three- maer at Newcastle shows bo's no bach manbor. Tha is more res 
tnp. Selection: PENNY A Off? 


10 121245 TARIMf TRAOOVHD5 (22) (Q IVtaOtmon Mr&j G 9 10 0 . 

11 315201 TOOGOOO TO BE TRUE (U} Um McCtaDlTEseierai 6 100 

12 1P562P MBMV MASTER (36) Qtansbuyi A Hanson 12 100— 


[530 


.NOmwoody 
_B 

LWyrr 


13 3f^63 MOORCROFT BOT (3Q [D) (K G Marteyj D Mdiobon 11 100 M Dwyer 

14 P1-2U1U CSLBM BUT (23) (C) (Mo J DGooPfeDowt Ms JGocWfaOvlOlOO- HcbanlGoest 

15 222121 SWTWWAUfflPSHRBur^nlFMurD^TlDO PCartany 


-0 Upton 
..B Storey 


_Wftj 


2.55 


EIRNBURfiH VKOOLLEN MTS FUTURE CHAMPION 
NOVICE CHASE (CLASS A) ((kade 2) £20000 2m 4f 


04 


1 121111 AOOHGTm BOt (22) (D) (Sod RnOS Lrrwed] GRrtan&S 11 10 ~- 

2 2-31121 NtCDC KBtSMAN (21) (Vk^ R E haerpro! N TaanvOsnes 8 11 ID 

3 212131 CKAUBCBt DU LUC [Ht) (37) (D) ID A Jcfvson) M Pse 6 11 10 . 


jCUewe^e 


16 FmP-M ABEJCROWT CMB (67) ten Dawtson) J H JoWsai 11 10 0 

17 404PS4 BOMHMI SCHOOL 122) fQ IRsymcnl Andoson ftaenjC Paler 9100. 

IB 11-PP3J MABCIM«(7)(DVbt»iOEdayU100 

19 3343R3 WLSMUMmCWHaaiTCuneertlllOO 

20. 316U36 TWti SHIES Ms EDomJj Timer 7 100 

21 142163 BAN(RMNBU.(23)IE(cScarn)MFpe7 1Q0. 

22 P-51F24 amfEBHJ(2)(QUGBatune)lteSB«3urelllOO. 

23 U&5PR BSCHeacU] lAWhiorrBanj ATTiansanUlOO.. 

-23dKferwd- 

t&vnom wHgl: IQsr. True tmSex> Ctasam 9h 13*. Molars Hartcur 9s 9&. Artfa^s Afrv 
strtf 9y fit, Sr Merle* 9st Sb, General WoHe 9a 510. Tartan TratauMs a»4fc fo^cdToBa True 
9sr 3tt. Maty Mader 8st X3». Moomtt Sny Ss 13ft, CaOdbEkH 6a 10b. Sap TteW3Berast<fB>.Abu- 
pomtyOiW8B3b,acartfir*Serioof 7a Ban Ma?c ROn 7a Sb, Mis kQ 7a 8b, 7e(n Stales 7sr 7|>, 
aemtewn SB 6 a 13ft OT Re 0 v 136. SBrtfud &t 5& 

nfTTTTtn T T ftiawM TVnIfi . 11 Mrn—e llwli ir IHte TtiaQiee. It 1 Tinipriurm tlnltae. T 
1 Tartan Tjrael. 14-1 CoeUtat Be Better, Stop tie WaAw, Httsford, 1 S -1 Arthral MtestraL Tartan 
Tndaattds, 16-1 Sb Pete Uty, 2M (Ma. MncooR Boy, »1 CeSdh Boy. 33-1 ottere 
199& WHOM 12 10 12 R Ferrert 16-1 (Ms J fttmaw 22 ran 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
S 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 
15 

17 

18 

19 

20 


ST ANDREWS SPORTSWEAR FUIURE CHAMPION STANDARD 
OPEN NATIONAL HUNT FLAT RACE (CUSS H) £2jD00 2m 

2(12- BBJ OlMCmN (SOT) (nwtofiflciranRacra^JMWteOOfl 6119. MD^wr 

154 SWOW80IHI (35) tCaknri DC Greg] iurg>6119 B Honing 

1 MABEUD p5} M Ms U Reveiey 5 11 4 BCNM(E) 

104 mraasaK(7)flleJodC)5WiqK)MBames4ii3. 


W 6 BOSTON MAN (42) K Oktam) It Wxxmse 5 U 2 . 
02 8BABEEDWN(]4)(W£SluUJ0ld 6 ll2~ 


-FWagptl 


CAUGHT AT UST (Erne F«nwdO 1 Ittdane 5 11 2 . 
MAJESTIC SOUND (lady AKsmG J BMei*5 112 . 


Storey 
(3) 
(7) 

REMYMOfCYCftEBC (Roach fboos LansdlO Sherwood 5 11 2 D1beoH(7) 

SCOtMJfiS. (2S) flte J M Ccrbaffl K Baier 5 11 2 RCUnroody 

8KBDMMQKHTUaaiMs)MsMRnti9rS112 PMttn 


0 PHfllAlO SQUME (44) M E Dean) J M Jeltencn 5112- 


MUSTS DflEAM (U) Ms Sane Brews) N Henderson 6 11 2 . 

WUEWUMIBE Ml PCSmng) Ms DlhOtTOnS 112 

ALANS F3MJE p*9 LE MCfeown) WMcfeam 5 10 11 

ARDRMA (33) 0. G M Rxteg Mn J BnMt 5 10 11 

:(40)(TPTawTTato510U. 


3 
53 

B0U> ROMEO (Quern Sabah) N Hendeoon 41010 . 
03 gout uus IBS EMesi KPeohereh LLirp)4 10 10„ 

i PH0RT M G Ibinff) W Ytuig 4 10 5 

-20dectared- 


W 

NGterdHy 


FFemft 

JtRto>my(7) 


BETIMtt 9-2 MareBa, 5-1 Writer's Draem, 11-2 Ben Crwactno, 7-1 ftrenitotor, 1S-2 Ready Hkra- 
ey Creek, B-l ScowdreL 14-1 Bold Romeo, 1S-1 oBwre 
1995: no cormponkig race 


NEWBURY 


2JOO Bright Wdtar 
230 Jkryush 
3-00 Kahir Abnaydan 
3.30 Shinerofia 


HYPERION 

4j 00 Copperbeech 
4-30 Nash House 
5D0 Phantom Quest 


Strategc Choice m the Irish Si Leger and by Always Earnest In the Pnx Du Cation. True, the 
Dtp b on Die short ade fur Moonax out Ora race ihoiAd be nra at a last pace and he can 
scare from Bkrahlng Ranre and Spout Blushing Flame won lus last two races in 3995. a 
19-runner hancbcap over course and dstance snouktonrig 9at 13K> and a Listed event by a 
teftfjh and a quarter at Doncaster, both over ties trip. Spout's two wins last term also nv 
ctoded one owr ths tnp here in Latad company. Ooremonar had Wayne County tour tenths 
betond when short-headed by Buraaf in the September Stakes at Kempeon and snort] con- 
firm superiority. Juywsh, a stapiemare of the selection, scored m good style at Doncaster 
on hb return, wfiie Zabsdf one of the top juvende hurdlers tits season, was a smart Flat 
racer for John Oofs stable m inland. Selection: MOONAX 


LE2 


GOING: Good to Soft. 

STALLS-. Round cour* - liwldc; SuraiRtw i-ounw - (Wn. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: High numbers may be but for r.f to Ira ori straight course. 
Left-hand coarse, SE uf town near A34. Hallway scuioa adioow course. ADBOSSION> 


NETHERAVON MEDIAN AUCTION MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS 
D) £5^)00 added 2YD fHes Sf 34yds 

QERRYBU)S9OM(H9teiereTInig0itmdRaat0RiternDn811 Nd Eddery 1 

CLARA BUSS Ray Catchpote) B Meehan 8 11 BDoytaa 

COPPBIBS C H (Dr Are J F GBespe & Mr John Mfcon) P OappteHam B 11 — IMd2 

HIRE BERGY (Robert Cod G Le<ro 8 11 Pwri&kWtyG 

UfE0NTKSKffir(PDSaM)itHm»i811 KD«rioy5 

MARCH 5INI (GM Cobey) J Mas 11 WCam7 




Four MOON (She« & RH CcreBrws UP) M Ctmon 8 11. 
ZANABAT iStephen BB)fess) M Meade 6 U 


—RHa^re* 

JtHmfcJBJB 


Membna£15;TaUereaUa£10; Silver Bins £3 (OArt, hnb price). CAE PARK: Free. 

M3 


, AUl 


■ LEADING TRAINEES mm ItMNEBSr F Cfaqiple-Sjire - XI rtmos Crrun 121 tan- 
ners tfves a mccesa redo of 2G.-1% and i tea to «£1 level suke of £2.63; J Goadea - -II 
wtonres. Iltinnraraa, 26 l 7%. +S58J.M;EHruouni-;il wwne»,4(M runoerx 7 JRu, -S20BJ20; 
K Charitos - 17 winners. I0J runners. IfiAV. iMll 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: J Reid -12 wtrs. 11^1 rales. 179%, ^16. IB; LDmori-:« wins. 

J92 rides, 19^b, +45890; Pat Eddery- 37 trim. 211 rides, 18.4%, J2*J: W Carsou - 

:Cw tns, 19 9 ndes. 16-1%. -S-1981. 

BLINKERED FIRST TIME: None. WEMNEfiS IN THB LAST SEVEN DAYK None. 
LONG-DISTANCE KUNNEB& Shbmolla (:l.:H)i has teen *«« 317 mflo ky C Parker from 
Kedehotm. Pnmlries 4 Galloway. 


TRfPLEPWNT GREENHAM STAKES (CLASS A) 
(Group 3} £30^000 added 3Y0 7f 
1112- BANBML DANCSt (190) m (Mfeboti NOMBGWnBO — 

22145-4 HBSYnt RFTHCW>(q £AJREtwnk)C8r*Bm 90 

123113- KAMR AUlAlDMi (305) (C) (Nitned A 9riarl J Dutop 9 0 

4215- LOMBBIIO (184) (K ISBteh At Homert RHmncn90 

12- UJCAYAN FRMCE (USA) (339) (Lurayan Stod) D Lofler90__ 

16140- SEADA)E{20G(CaisGok)ConnKDore)PHans90 


BBC! 


514113- XAGUApflCB (IWrat4BcaOePiHftfwis)IMdrig90 

012132- WOOOBOROOGH (USA) (205) (R E Srte&ri P Chappe-Hyani 9 □ . 
-Si 


-PttEdtoqrS 
— B Doyto 2 
_W Caracal 
— .TQtoi) 
-JtHud»»6 

B Hnd4 

i. Dettori 3 

) Rate 5 


BEimfe 7-4 Ccapettaarh.7-a Chany Btoaaca, 4-1 life Od^ U re StwwA. 5-1 HypwEntott. 74. PMy 

Moon, 14-1 On BBss, 16-1 altos 

199& Kand»i 2 7 13 Stephen Dawes 3-1 (M McCorinadU B an 


A on I BURGHCLERE MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS D) (DTVI) £4^400 
added SYDlm Penalty Value £3^493 


2J00 


ARLINGTON INTERNATIONAL RACECOURSE 
STAKES (CLASS B) £12,150 added 3YO In 3f | 


BRC1\ 


6521- HYRSiet(lM(HeietereTI»ai«itoro8*a«l9i)GlM«9 
1- BDGHT WATER (17H) IKNxUah)HCeof813 
1 HKH BAROQUE (18} (M TNm PCharefe-ttam 813 
1 MADSI CASTl£ (2^ {Shedh Mohsrmiafl J GcePm B 13 



DoOori 3 

.TSpnioeE 


5 6311- MVSnciNGHr(190)(LadyC|)pOrieRienRChai)ton813. 

-Sdedared- 

BETT»e: 8-J1 BHM Water, 3-1 Mreten Castte, 7-2 Beroqne, 9-1 RyfMwr, 10-1 Myaflc Kntdd. 

199* Posioonas 3 8 13 T Qrew 18-1 (P Cctel 8 w 

FORM GUIDE 

Henry Cecil, who won the with subsequent Pnx Du JocJey-Oub wimar Did vtc (1989) and 
Wqg Georpe hero BMmex(l990). has his team m sparWrag form antf BRIGHT WATER could 
take the beating provided he can hanote me cut in the ground. A M-bmher to the top- 
ctass Tenby - by Caerteon out of Solano States winner Swnng water - Brie* Water has 
had orty one race so far. justifying fevoutam over a rrale cn fast gong at Yarmouth test 
October wnen drteapng Aetnra a neck Bti^tt waer has done wel dumg the venter and 
went we» in a recent gaftop with hiRdy rated par Silver Dome and Dushyemor. The lon&r 
tnp «u« siA lira sbL MaUeB Ctostfe and H10i Barooue ham also wxi on their stride starts 
to date. Moden Castie fended odds of 11-8 by 10 tengti* at Letcestar isotti last rnonm and 
has afco been ffxngeeat fftns at home. Baroque. Mto b the orty one of this ouimar 
not entered in the Derby, drifted from 3-1 to 7-1 at Nottmgiam 18 day* a go but mastered 
the odds-on tamus a fengh. The euta distanc* *viB sint rum. Mystic Koltftt won the last 
two of three jwenflee starts, the latest in a Newmartet nwsery in Odober, while RyAsber 
struck form over a rrute and a quarter ol Leicester last October on the last off four outings at 
two. Inching out Dismissed, but has TO 0%e 26) fo hs rivets. Setodten: BRIGHT WATER 


BETOtS: 7-4 QneteDDincw.lMTiedB, 7-2 Woodboroofr, 5-1 Mffr AbneydSB, 12-1 lixwyeo 

Prtocw, 14-1 Henry The m, 10-1 others 

1995c CBlDcSwrg3 9 OK Ctoney 4-9 (Lady Hemes) 9 ran 

FORM GUIDE - 

LOMBERTD may be 0>od value here and could surpnse some better fenoetf nvais on res 
fMxrad sottish ^ouraL The RobOUno coh is wel regarded by Richard Hannon and. rfter 
staying on strangy TO stnte form at Sandown last September, finished a dose-uo fifth be- 
hind Tirabledown Ridgs n the Homs HB States here, matoftg up a lot of Bound « the fi- 
nal furlong. The yard won the Hampton's Easter States woh Ragman and Wednesday’s 
Free Handicap with Cayman KaL Dwneba Dancer won the first three of tour kMnde races, 
ndutfrg the Here 57 Phoenix Stales at Lnapardstown by a neck from Woodborou^i and 
the National States by a ientfh and a half from Potens ff&t at the Curatfu Danehu DancetY 
sole defeat coming when beaten more than two lengths by Afteartft in the Dewhust - with 
Ta0da, winner of tin July States and the Gram One Prix Mon^r at Deauvlle, a tenffh and 
a half away In thad- KaMr Abnaydan was a conststertjuenlle but finshed needy two tongths 
befutd Woodborou^t when they wrare second and third to Ro^l Applause n the Middle Park 
and is held by Qanehm Dancer cn a Une through Poterw Ffi^U. Seiection: LOMBERTO 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 


BAMGEf (USA) IE S & W V RobBS Lite HWUCfen 9 ft 
BA111E SPARK (USA) (R M C«ar) C Qter 9 0 
BECMS19I IBeray Andasmt) J DUifcp 9 0. 

0 BRBIIASBiTY (12) (DMi Barte) C Lmc 9 0 
DO nma PDHAliTRltCM tare) R Hanoi 90 



(Em GOtF CLASSE IHewr ftodngCU) II) T No««xi 9 0 
UKKir ARCWR (30) (W J Oedtett C BROti 9 0 
MUQftlES (USA) (28D (HamdBr Ai Matexri1)WRHein90- 
NASH ROUSE Oort Vttnsbick & 9 »txxi WHnoodg P QwnOa4%am90. 
RMSE A PRNCE(F)Q (205) (GetxgB Tong) R Armstrong 90_ 
SAMROCMErr(12] (MEsMcncaCanpOeriCHa^rBO — 

5I1XCY9tD{USA)(273) (ManxiMyaraJMCnannanOO 

DC DmTMai (USA) (200 (Dde of Qmrehre) J Todar 9 0 . 
tMU. DO (2Q (Arthur ESnwhlMMaadB 90 


-W Woods 8 

ACtadill 

— Kittens 7 
— SMMdlJ) 
-R He* (6)05 

MMs4 


BEnML- 64 Nash House, 8-1 Raisa A Write, 7-1 Waft 9-1 BadoMn. KM. MMMas, 12-1 Bw- 
eeret, 14-1 Lucky Arcbar, 16-1 others 
1995: LyfftTC 3 9 0 IV Han U-l (H Cacffi 24 on 


a30 


LADBROKES SPRING CUP (HANDICAP) (CLASS 1 PDA4 
B) £25,000 added lm (Bound course) B* 

10264-5 CM)EAUKIIBST(30)(MaMounAIMBttxm)EDtnop4100 Ate Ed0ny2 

413030 HOH STRESS (28) (□)) (D F Alpon) lBatXrg4910 KOarieyll 

023100 JAMAAL (304) P) (TO Fo«j Leoy Hones 6 9 10 J 19*15 


eTS)) LEV Y BOARD SEVENTH HANDICAP (CLASS Q £7j650 added 
3Y0 lm 4f Penalty VUue £5,378 

43211-1 ROMAN 60U) (14) (Geor^EKTBO) R Hannon 9 7 Dene O’Neil (5) B 

6-1 MRURNS(USA)(23)(D)(Hnf MceRBMSNnan)PCoie96 TQdrei4 

5231- NOSEY P4AJ1W pflQ ttmes Futtig) J Peao* 9 5 6BwtoM9 

sot piaau«ftaMiEi 1 tare<>g«iiuiravkwiByto9't . ... O ltontoon S 


211245- CUN BU( C17R 08 (b0G CtendBS m H Cbcf 4 9 7 . 


310008 BAND ON THE RUM (30) (D) (D J ifcnj B UcMafwi 9 9 6 

211000 M6»fr0ANCE(281(D)tGVW*WGWMB4 9 6. 


-PM Eddery 6 


60S- HA-YtMOtf (177) (Andreas Ulthaafl L CUnara B 13 


— L Newton (5) 14 

AWbetaa p]16 

420001 WHJDN ARS8ML (19 (Bunss ftxns Eigorssi) M Ctennan 4 9 6 JIHndtos'lB 

SCHOL STONE RTOCE08)P) Ota CrmHwiteamRH«wxv4 95 D«nwQTtoBW20 

400130 Clf BOMBOMp2S9(YUcelBnO MSrff4 94 MtatoalO 

40a- DAUNT pas (Lord Kartri^x’1 J Gceden 494 L Dettori 15 


220200 AB£S8Umm(U5A)(12}(RE&Bn8aer)PC>RnaH^ni812. 
061000 KME5CASH 08) (Date i Hri^K) M Saxxtos 8 11 . 

302585 AL’SAUBtCrOOteSuBeiSuiUTiltBaWIUraiO 

000- OUVERROCK(204)ffittrnSteBrritePanne<ttlp)DatePeaB3 


L Dettori 2 

JtHaribfS)! 


-PM Eddery 7 


10 


LANES END JOHN PORTER STAKES (CLASS A) 
(Qroup 3) £30,000 added lm 4f 
11/1222- MOONAX (203) (D)tGodokhn)B>tts59 3. 


230 


BBC1 


U 30102-0 ROW0S (32) (C SieotoKJ PCbto491 . 

12 406102- MLQAMU82)(D)(TGWama1PMaUn591 

13 011020- AKB. (182) (Of (fftmlEri A) Piattxmj R Armstrong 4 9 1 — 

14 15/3000- SDYW. FWUDSWWB (217) TOWN Mtaft JVMs 48)3 . 

15 22360-1 COOLEDflE(29) (D)(HemyBHCJianjMTom(*ris5811 . 

16 0013-34 SHMBXKU08)m0dMAnBfeeai|CMwr488- 


— T Oaten 4 
-SSrederel 
-WCvwaaB 


200011- BUSRNO RAME (USA) (US) (R (CfiMlBy FM £U0 M Stoue 5 812- 


12246-4 fUMD (USA) (12) (P) (Lob) 

461334- WNWECOUNIY(2U9fCD)MBA 
012266- COWffOf gl l (USA) (332) (B E 
53120-1 JUYUSH (USA) (28) (ROtomrinN 
11/1130- MURIUM (USA) p02}(HanfenJU 

303014- NNB>YfB£etf(3fl«mDttd 

121- ZABADf (342) llai^ Harris' D fAttWisoci 4 8 11 
221380- HAOSAH(USA){I82) W WXAdahARB 



Vi0ac45812 
RAWxjisr 6812 . 
4811 


-PatEddMya 

1 Arid 6 

_A McfitooB 3 


— jams 12 
PRobfewnlS 
— .W Woods 6 
BTbtneon 17 . 
B Doyto 3 

DttontoonU 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

B 

9 ... 

10 000005 YSBIE ACT (USAJ W (M RetDMUiadB 7 12 

11 300040 ATLANTIC WST (12) (Ihe WlWou ParmeoWpl B R M*ibh 7 ID 

12 000805 RftERCHRE (12) (Mapr P E Ssaieri M ft^se 7 10 

-12dachrad> 

flETTOiB: 11-4 Kanag, 7-2 Roman CoM. 5-1 Miwtw ey W, 6-1 Nosey NxBvw, B-l Padafc, 30-1 
BwYto4taB. 1A-1 Mieritfc Mkt, 20-1 ottm 
19S5: Morenh 3 8 6 T Qim 8-1 (P Dole) 8 rat 



Bf«s4813_ 


T9*m9 

-Rlto^M5 

-WCama2 


4811. 


MF43o%}4611 


11 201313- SPOUT (196) 09(D) flatirf 


— LDettaf 1 
-Oeddtrill 

M«s7 

-KDertoylO 

_-TSfwte4 


-Ut 


BEflMB 4-1 Rdrid, » Juywb, 8-1 Sport, iw Moonax, 6-L Btaddag Ftore^ 10-1 tn»w I 
lUNredP. ZMad, 18-1 ottare 
l995:Sl)aeacC«ca4811TQuml2-l IP Cote) 10 ran 
FORM GUDE 

Die lack of a recent race may nor maner too rruA as tor as MOONAX la concerned be- 
cause he has won first time ouUbr the past wt> seasons. Barry Hite’s charge, winner of the 
St Legs- and the Bte Royal Oak at longehamp (soft) In 3994. took the Ycritedre Cup last 
May and was narar-up behind Double Trigger at the Gold Cup. He was nanoMy oaaten by 


17 400026- EMMMSWNT (214) (D) Oaty Tenant] Rftemon688 

18 420004- CZARM (259) (Ms Sean U Cotns) C Braaei 5 B 8 

19 CS301 STARTAiefTfUSA) (8) 0*ss JoCuteeyl Ates &y Ksfcivay 5 8 7 R 

20 00-121 AHASIWA (23) (Dj (RmlAOakiock) N Graham 4B 5 

-20riactorad- 

BEITIN6i 13-2 Cten Ban. 15-2 Anasttn, 8-1 Sbbwolto ID-1 Date, 32-1 Cool EdSto Cana, NiMit 
Darot, Stooa Mdga, Wlcsaa, 14-1 AM, 16-1 JawaM, Rondos, Rayte Moaophar, 20-lotbare 
1995: Star Manager 5 8 5 T Qum 20-1 IP Cote) 20 ran 

FORM GUDE 

Lmr numbers should have advanta0a here and Stare Ridge, wet positioned when winning 
the Ltncoin. has the vast ot it tn aM 20 this time. SHMEROLLA. who finished town m 
trie uncnfti despoe betr« denied a dear run, has a telr craw in stall nine end he goes off 
the same mark here. My seiection scored three times for Lynda Ramsden’s yard last term, 
ail over thte tnp at Pontefract, and can now record he first success smce rrxrtrig to Colin 
Patter’s locteible stables. ShmeroUe wa rot mind the gwe in the pound and esm ccrfirm 
Lncoln runrang with artisequers narrow Warwfc* wmnerWelton Arsenal, Mgbt Dance and 
Hoh Express, who fimshed ninth, 11th and 14th of 24. Oan Bee, successhf at Newmet- 
kat and Doncaster last season, wtlf lack rrothatg m fitness coming fiom Henry CeoTs stable 
and eorid go <*ae, whte Aewstine. ImpcessvB winner of e (tires' handicap on the soft a 
Leicester last month but 10JD htfwr now. end the well drawn Wlfcuma. who wiff fihe the 
going, must also go on the shanlsL Sel ec ti on: SHNfHOLLA 


C9QI BURGHCLERE MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS D) (DfVH) £4,400 
Z__J added 3Y01m 


DO AMStAUTOMARtU) anw Sneat Radng SindeMj R Alehra 90 8 

42- D0LBLEBLUFF(232)liCS<ratM IBEttr«90 


3 

4 . 

KASa. ittomdai AI Mteranit C BWBEad 0 0. 

TORMBIABLE RAAC Ota (Sa BK7*rJ W *Abs<» 9 0, ... 

MWW»5 

s 

6 

rowaHBW(GteThaateilateltodriflMasGay)(alewre9D 

CttOBf ACC (Gbqito E Kleoi ft Hanrei 9 Q - 

Rftnrhreal 

-JtowCfMIflS 

7 

8 

KUALA Ln& (USA) (WHStlwn Ahmad StWdP Cote 90 

KUDMN (UM) [Mana N MaMnxn) M Steua 9 D .... 

TQotel'li 
-J.DaBadlO 

10 

HMKAHH) Attnbn AI UWmunl J Fintan Q ft 

2- MUSMX HOUSE 1239 IR E Sanqaart P Q«ppte4i|tei q n ... 

WCaaul 

U 

PWNIQH QUEST IX MUI H Cite 0 ft 


12 

SOMDIR m P Utehren P Utee ft h 


13 

06 CHARLTON IMP (USA) 08) (K HodpBI R Hoqpt S 9 

__F Norton 7 

14 

45- GRETGALAWtCZTtt OtaoeuRiAJ Matoruni BIMsS ft 

6 toaea [7J 11 


^ 1)4 dldMd * 

BETIMfe 6-4 Ptoretore Orest 6-2 Mask* Korea, 5-1 Kntsag, 7-1 DoUAe BJuff, 8-1 Koala Unto. 

12-1 Mremd, 14-1 164 toktee Ace, 20-1 ottm 
1995: see (boon one 


HYPERION 

215 Caviar And Candy 2^0 NMk&al 320 Timor 
&50 R am ooz 4J20 Atraf 450 Contrafire 5-20 
Casttonere Lady 550 Beizao 


230 


O M l THIRSK CLASSIC TRIAL STAKES (CLASS 
£15000 added SVOlm 


GOING: Good (Good to Finn sn pbca). 

STALLS: Straight course: aantto’ »d», Sound course: inside. 
DRAW AUYANTAGB: High for 5f and 6L 

S Lea-band, sharp course (Squhracfc surface). 

Racecourse is west of lenrn on MVl. TOrsk railway stalion is 
wShinTra of course. ADHCSS30N: CTrf>£ I3T Tattasafc £8 (OAft 
£4); Pkmfty Endosne £3 (CMFaSl ->0>. CAR PARK: Club S3; re- 
uai nderftwe. 


1521- UIWD(18^ HThonsn Jones 95.. 
41- AUWflU.(20a) HCwS 9 a. 


RACING CHANNEL MAIDEN STAKES 
(CLASS F) (DIV I) £3450 added 7f 

000656- CU1MB{259) W BnstKXriie 5 9 ID DWSB»(5)1 

0-65300 WUNGH50NCI2) .6McMnxi4910 G Carter 2 

06300 RWRUUEFUSt{12) EAfeton49r 5DMtas3 

300300 HMBirS TREAT (16) JLftte497 0 pears (3) 6 

gww-ft tei M Sta iMpraaii .. r - j(Man4 

6403 NAKHALpR D Uraray Snh 3 8 11 RMt7 ® 222114- RAMDM(MM W 8hrtMy8U 

600 ONDfPM RHsnxi3BU-. R Partite! S 


U 


005- caUDHSDW(193) BHfc3713. 

-Udacfared- 


JFE 


2213- BAHAMAN MRBHT (30^ OLa»90 — 
I- CtASSREABLEOBRm SWH>B90. 
1043 VMSAM (lfi) (BF) RKwnviBO 


-RMU5 
JV Ryaol 


BETTINB: 3-lCotonfbu, 5-1 CM Star, ITT n—iiiuiT inii.iuh I 
He Bounds, 8-1 Tenfea, 10-lBteea . 1M otiiT 


J)HMcC*e4 
— A Mackey 3 
_R Patterns 

I Sat* 7 

G Carte 2 


5^] BOARD HANWCAP (CLASS 
[ £5400 added 3VD fBes lm 


D) 


0000- SOUJB HAK (186) Affida3Bll. 


JMTflfataritS ' 
-JMBMiB 


BUMKBRXD VBtST TIME: Stcptewre Rocket (3J»; 

NakhaJ (2^0, risnmij. 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DAIS: None. 
LONG-DtSEANCEELTVNERSr Meflocs (2-50) has been sent 
269 miles by J TdOcs from WhitsJmry, Hampshire-. Caxranlta. 
(4J2Q) sen 248 nltt tor B to&mt from Eresdoani, S Glam: 
Only (250)* Wkare (3. iOJ tax 2-U miles by' B Hannon from 
Eat Rrericigh, Wtts. ' 


245 


KfWTON CLAfflfflffi STAKES (CLASS F) 
£3*450 added ZTOSf 

JBJfiB DM8ato93 __Jte8W«re3 

60 THESE HAN 0) HW&BretyS13 fiMbRS 

UnSTSfiK VWEm»88 : DMaSAm 7 

CA M Sa W RA W RHicyee : ACritetol 


35 cnraMDOBOm QC«PB*34 _Mflteay<R4 

563* CTBHXWKJR NBjtsFS* SOttaS 


42 DfeemSMpa} P&KS&2. 


JQttree 


45 Mu.aeoR.fl Mwasstosa _jpspu2 

SEIgltt341>M±«3ttfeMCaAM>MeM%t54RB3fl.nHMB% 
7-1 Ure Bee Bta. 3-1 laAfys Sri; 22-1 otters 


5®4- SUFSMSIBt (231) TEasteAy 3811 . 

-9riactonri- 

BEJTWa 9-4 Nakhai, 3-2 Yoreg Bensoo, IXRon, Otoy. 7-1 St^crtestsr, 
8-1 Htey-s Treat, 10-1 fore UoaRyw, 14-1 rttere 

lo on I THOMAS LORD STAKES (HANDICAP) 
|j^u| (CLASS C) £SfiOO added 5f 

1 Q22DQ lAUHEL0Bmr(B19)fl J Beny 6 10 0_P Itoberto (5) U 

2 231300 FOR WE PRESBU (3E) TD Baron 6 9 U — Ifoteaf 

3 52445-2 IADT SIKBT (7) (CD) RHcArabeaO 5? 5 — FLj»cb£)5 

4 34303-1 UTOMtU} RJptomHBflMB 49 4 JfHfclO 

5 013500 RWACTRACMGC12) UOanraiA94_Cre^MBtitol4 

6 4*0000 CU1 ME toi BLUE (12) (D) NMtor692 TheaU 

7 210500 S AWfflOfigpgW TDflBar,792 J Fretdog 4 

8 061000 RSSSrnADBdam MsjftBnsoen590 J(MriT 

9 00113- S WPBiSL HBSWWpCDRlMx3Wr4S13^Jlttttanea 

10 412X21- ROW. DQfiE 039](D) MKrs4810 ICamlU 

11 510032 UfflQUErpjp) NTiSeer48UL _1 

12 000006 BEAU V9UURE (12) (D) FLM385 RUppMS 

13 03-1400 SHADOW JURY (12) TO) DCh3^na'<&83 —LGbnodt2 

14 ooooo-o xsrnssaeffw nmsvsmn — Dree arena 

13 22022-0 SMRDW(C)(Bff) MKEaseliy47l2._jF6pel5 
» OOWWO SBUfflSOHSROCKETftR 0Nen&5 ? ID JQb*h18 

17 G13332 IBgaflTOTO DtoCfGS5T10 NIMy(3)27 

18 300622 MRORESim (7) TO) P£*re3 T 10„J8Ba WroA»(7) 13 

-Udadnd- 

Ifin aetet Fa 10ft. Tueh‘upveigB:Tencr7£S&Mxamar7a3t. 
KTTftfc 7-ilatobtog, B-l La Smptt. 7-1 Tenor, B-l Stapda Jteslon, 
10-1 kaalar Trader, lady Sheriff, 12-1 1 


30- tMN8URP(209) BMcMrireiail 

-7 tedarad- 

BEITMG: eWM AHtayM, 9-4 Batentan 5-1 Wto^ 8-1 Ttettid, 

Cferete &ten, 19-1 tonoto 33-1 Yfen ft*p 



A OO I MICHAEL FOSTER CONDITIONS STAKES 
(CLASS C) £9fi00 added 6 f 


1 46200-3 tdTURE CAPTMJSr (21) fCD) D Mchcfe 7912 

— JUre Qwna 5 

2 01001-1 QWRAMUtt21)rt BPaBng697 I Cane! 6 

3 001000- DOIHEBUE 0899fl (D) MJcMSDi 797_IWnw3 

4 060045 CASIlBEAIAD(lfl)(D9 RHo*nanaad790 .Tim 7 

5 233601 AJRAFOe) m D Mortoy 3811 RWtl 

6 1135- MAZES) (231) (D) HTboman Jons 38 U a Carter 4 

7 U0426- HOMOfOCEf NUTSU89)P5 JBeny 3B3_PFre*ay(5)2 

-7dadBrad- 

BETTWfc 04 Hrrf, 7-2 DoiAiie Bfoe, 4-1 Canairta, 02 Venture CapiW- 
tat Ol Itaread. 1H CaMkrea lad, No Morikay Rati 


1 1320-55 QUEENS CONSUL fl pS) BRodMBl 6933 . 

2 010500 MAPEIIIEANBUUSEdTa WJn49U.T 

3 311-251 CASMBCUDlf(S8}TO) JL£jre499 

a 460008 GLOWING JADE (18) (D) JGtaver690 

5 124120 G«CRAKIUBt (20R) Oft QMtem 5810 _n>tete4 

6 63MD6- H«EE ARCH BHBtt (201) MJoiaawi 4 8 ID J Wearer 4 

7 13- ClASSR ROMANCE (182) RHwns389 AH ** Zl 

8 02ID32- AWaCIBCSClSQ JSMB389. istottaa 

9 OflOOOO HEYU*D0U3(9)ra JJONU4B4 JFteU 

10 45564- F0OEV ROSE (205) PHbdc 3710 IQrireilO 

11 542140- HFKSA pi8) JB=9ial37lD OWdtttMJl 

12 000501 D«SE0FJ0rci2)m JC*T«710___}4Kirete*7 

13 060000 IBSS nON HEART (IQ D Qagove 4 7 1D_M WS 6 

-XSdaeteed- 

MrMiiim ire^- 751 l(tt. nw ftanfiev wtiTOtt'-AlfiteB 8 Owice or Jby 7s 

S&. fifes tun Heart 7 sl 

KITNfo 7-2 CuriMreela^f.OlTtoee Ante Oriftla.T-lMaMBreAmriau, 
8-1 HNWI OateA ABayra, Angel CMftei, 30 pynotot Ryur, 22 often 


430 


BUSWESS FWIMTURE CENTRE UMTTCD 
STAKES (CLASS E) £4^50 added lm 4f 

1 516515 FORZWipflJTO) JJffNei499 £DRRnfi 

2 005050 DV0RM(Bl)(D)RHBnG598 JtUadayS 

3 31 23W COKnUSRE(U) WJavs4 97 MHnyfl2 

4 133305 D0MAPPB.(32| (BR VfiyjCeto497 jMnmt3 

5 00X00- PBWf P3UW0T [152) RV»i2to497 ACDtmelO 

6 OQDOOb ROflACECQ WRobatrae497 DQrtfB8a(5)l 

7 0QD23-6 SH£MZ(2S) Nlntier4 97 fi lter? 

a 115408 lESSAI0E(M}fl UCen«t»497 LGhmockd 

9 02-130 BAUDS (12) (BF) MWrstw3B4 IPnfogB 

ID 2156 25 NOSE fB B0UTO5 £2) U Joftrswi382 TtMrenU 


RACING CHANNEL MAIDEN STAKES 
(CLASS F) (DIV B) £3450 added 7f 

623-022 BAMWTOfflOe MStene4 9ia I Cam! 2 


5.50 


334- BEIZAO (285) uCramon38U 
[UOOOO RfffiTHSEprt) JJ0TJM3811 
6M5 HANOT (12) JHeTEft»38U 


PFM*pbyP)B 
IFEgatS 

-NKtetedya 


6005 TDEWnNHUSCfU) Mltace3Bll YSMtory5 

ii-lii OASSC BEAUTY (3^ ftHscsSSa AMacteyB 

C 35530 SCEMCJBSfU) Rftanfisac388 FlyadlflB 


TO8- SS GARDEN (MS) TE2Kfifty3S8_ 

634000 WSUSAU82) JE«fl388 

-S doctored - 


Bbciil 
J Weaver 7 


BETPJS: 7-4 Betao, 4-1 Baddtaodar, 5-lYSn. M St Gaitou, B-l Sceof- 
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Collymore finds 
hidden depths 


Glenn Moore hears the most expensive 
player in Britain make a persuasive case 
for inclusion in the England team to 
meet Croatia at Wembley next week 


There is a belief, held by some 
in the professional game, that 
Stan Collymore goes missing 
when it mailers. They point to 
his anonymous debut for Eng- 
land last summer, and to his 
tetchy, impotent display at the 
City Ground last month, when 
the" taunts of his former sup- 
porters aL Nottingham Forest 
seemed to get to him. 

ll is not a belief shared by 
Collymore. "Nobody at Liver- 
pool" or Nottingham Forest 
has ever thrown that at me so 
I am not going to comment on 
ihat.“ he said after training with 
England at Bisham Abbey 
yesterday. 

An understandable reac- 
tion. but that very umvillin.” 
to comment suggested a prrf 
nerve. Collymore is an art .vo- 
lute man and that was lae 
only subject he was not happy 
l.j expand upon yesterday. 

His mere presence, in 
Bisham Abbey's Warwick 
Room, displayed a measure of 
self-assurance. Relations be- 
tween the squad and the me- 
dia are currently strained. This 
follows exaggerated headlines 
attached to Les Ferdinand's 
comments on the signing of 
Fauslino AspriUa before the 
Iasi international. Some play- 
ers an? no longer prepared io 
talk - Sol Campbell yesterday 
refused to be interviewed, hav- 
ing apparently been advised 
not to by a senior team -mate. 

Collymore could easily have 
followed suit After all. be was 
disciplined by Liverpool earli- 
er this season after criticising 
their handling of him in a 
magazine interview. Yet. there 
he was. surrounded by tape 
recorders and notebooks, play- 
ing with fire a gain. 

.And why not? This, after all. 
is a man with a sense of per- 
spective. .As he said himself, he 
has had "a few ups and downs" 
in his career. As a YTS boy at 
Walsall, he was felt so out of 
place even hypnotheraphv 
could not prevent his walking 
out on the club. Later, after re- 
jection by Wolves and recovery 
"at Stafford Rangers, he found 
himself the butt of dressing 
room humour at Crystal 
Palace. 

He left lo join Southend for 
£100.0<‘i0. “It was probably the 
besi move I ever made" he said 
yesterday. The rest is history - 


the £L5m move to Nottingham 
Forest, the England cap, the 
British record £8 ,5m transfer 
to Liverpool. 

A glorious rise. Not quite. By 
the time he left Forest, his 
team-mates refused to con- 
gratulate him when he scored; 
soon after he joined Liverpool 
he was in the reserves won- 
dering publicly why they 
bought him. 

Having been signed as a 
goalscoring centre-forward, he 
thought Lhal was where he 
was going to play. But Liver- 
pool already had Robbie 
Fowler. 

“The gaffer [Roy Evans] 
did not want me and Robbie 
pushing up against two centre- 
halves and it was noticeable 
that we were making similar 
runs early on in the season," he 
said. “I scored the first goal of 
Lhe season and people said 
‘he's doing well', but I knew I 

‘It’s important 
to get another 
chance. I want 
to go on and 
do well for my 
country’ 

was not getting as involved in 
games as lasf season. When I 
got back in the side I had to de- 
cide where 1 could be most ef- 
fective and justify my place. 

"I'm now playing as well as 
I’ve ever done but in a differ- 
ent way. It’s a different role to 
the one 2 bad at Forest, almost 
the opposite to the partnership 
I had with Brian Roy. Brian 
used to drop deeper and I 
would push on to the last man. 
Although I would like to have 
scored a few more goals this 
season, the actual creating play 
has come on tenfold. I’m com- 
ing a bit deeper, going wider, 
getting more crosses in." 

On Tuesday Fowler con- 
verted one of those crosses to 
earn Liverpool a late draw 
against Everton and Colly- 
more added: “1 enjoyed that. 
It’s not the same as scoring but 
it’s almost as good. 

“I am more aware, more 


thoughtful when playing. 
Teams often come to Airfield 
and defend deep. You have to 
do something a bit different. In 
the Everton game we were get- 
ting hassled and harried in the 
first half so in the second half 
I dropped a bit deeper to try 
and cause them problems. I 
think it worked. 

*Tm now better equipped to 
play at international level than 
before. People have compared, 
my game to Tfeddy Shering- 
ham’s but I do not compare 
myself with anybody. I think I 
can play both forward roles. I 
have always felt I could play at 
this level." 

Yet, when he got the chance 
last summer, he failed. “I was 
disappointed with the Japan 
game. It was not so much 
nerves as being in awe of the 
place. It was my first game at - 
Wembley, my England debut. 
But going to a club like Liver- 
pool means you are playing in 
a lot of high-profile games so 
I think I will do better next 
time. 

"It's important to get an- 
other chance. I want to go on 
and do well for my country. Af- 
ter that game, people said: ‘Can 
he do this? Can he do that?' I 
do not think you should judge 
anybody on one game. A lot of 
the media in the Liverpool area 
described me as a flop earlier 
in the season, now suddenly I 
am a multi-talented attacker. 

I do not take much notice of 
either.” 

He was also criticised for 
staying in Cannock, his home- 
town, rather than moving to 
Liverpool. In the event it has 
probably helped. Being away 
from football-obsessed Mer- 
seyside and among familiar 
faces made the early-season 
struggles easier to deal with. 

“lget this question a lot - 
‘Why do I live there? Why not 
move up to Liverpool?’ It is 
where I am happiest. It is an 
hour's drive and it doesn't 
seem to have affected my form 
yet. It is where I was born, ray 
family and friends are there 
and they are very important. 
However I have played - good, 
bad or indifferent - 1 can go 
back and be treated normally." 

Collymore, who incidental- 
ly believes Newcastle will win 
the title on goal-difference, also 
believes his slow start has 


Stan Collymore faces his 'other half, Robbie Fowler, in training yesterday 


helped him deal with the pres- 
sures. “I have seen a few non- 
League clubs. I do not envy 
some of the younger lads at a 
big dub who are under pres- 
sure from day one to do it" 
One of those is Fowler, who 
does not seem to have had 
many problems so far. But, 
warned Collymore: “I just 
hope he is allowed to progress 
naturally and not have too 
much pressure put on his back. 
He is still a young lad and it is 
when he gets to his mid-twen- 
ties, and there is a lot of ex- 
pectation on him, that it might 
build up." 


The pair may play together 
against Croatia on Wednesday. 
“Obviously they are one of the 
combinations you ;>! would 
do well," Terry Venables said. 
‘They are very good together.” 

“It would help me," Colly- 
more said, “but I don't think 
it makes any difference to 
Robbie who he plays with. He 
is an amazing player." 

Collymore is no slouch him- 
self. “He is capable of doing the 
role Teddy does,” Venables 
said. “Against Japan I tried to 
get him to come out deeper 
and use the wider areas. He did 
not do it on the day but his 


game has progressed that way. 
It takes a white to settle in. He 
was a huge fee and there was 
a lot of expectation." 

But, can he handle playing 
for England? His two goals 
against Newcastle suggests he 
can perform on the big occa- 
sion. Then again, he was qui- 
et in the FA Cup semi-final. 
Everyone who has worked with 
him makes the point that he 
needs to be loved, he wants to 
be appreciated. It is one rea- 
son why be prospered under 
Barry Ry - ever a roan to build 
up his players - but was dis- 
contented under Frank Gark. 


Photograph: Peter Jay 


It may also explain his reluc- 
tance’to leave Cannock. 

With his undeniable talent, 
and his ability to learn. Colly- 
more has the potential to es- 
tablish himself in the 
international arena. But while 
Fowler, as Venables said, 
“looks as if be could come in 
and do something immediate- 
ly", Colfymore, whose game is 
less instinctive, more cerebral, 
may need a run of games be- 
fore he feels comfortable 
enough to blossom. There may 
not be enough time for that be- 
fore Euro 96 but, at 24, Collv- 
raore is young enough to wait. 



underland ready to board the Premiership 


Phil Shaw on the 
best of the action 
this weekend in the 
Endsleigh League 

.As Manchester City take an en- 
forced break from ihe scramble 
lo avoid relegation, the paths 
of two talents that were dubi- 
ously deemed surplus to their 
requirements cross in one 
of the First Division's kev 
confrontations. 

For weeks. City supporters 
hare been bracing themselves 
lor the bitter-sweet irony of Pe- 
ter Reid - sacked as manager 
by Peter Swales two and a half 
years ago_ despite twice taking 
them to filth place among the 
elite - leading Sunderland into 
the Premiership in place at 
their own club. 

Tlie first hall of the equation 
will come to fruition todav. with- 
out Sunderland kicking a ball, if 
third-placed Crystal Palace do 
not win at Wolverhampton. 
W haiever happens there. Reid's 
side can clinch promotion at Ra- 
ker Park tomorrow simply bv tak- 
ing a poinL from Stoke/ 

The presence <>f a second 
Maine Road "reject " should en- 
sure that there is nothing sim- 
plo about it. Mike Shcron's 
finishing prowess made him an 
England Linder- 21 cap under 
Reid s tutelage and Citv's top 
scorer for Brian Horton until 
the advent of Uwe Rosier. A 
Elm move to Norwich did not 


THE BATTLE FOR PROMOTION 


The last five games 

Pants au of 
possible IS 

Birmingham (H) W 3-0 ;Sheff U (H] D 0-0: Charlton- nj-t p 
(HI D &0: Barnsley (A) W 1-0; Watford (A) D 3-3 ■“> 

Charlton (A) D 0-0; Tranmere IHJ W 6-2; Oldham (At - r m c 
W 1-0: Ipswich (A) L 1-0: Stoke (H) W 3-1 


Southend' (H) W 2-0: Reading (A) W 2-0; Leicester 1( v/i t 
(H) L 1-0; Parr VafelHJD 2-2; Mflhwn (A) W 4-1 - LU /- UJ 

Chariton (Ht L 1-0; Portsmouth (Hj W 2-1; Luton (A) e 
W 2-1: Grimsby (Hi L 2-1; Wolves (TD W 20 S? '- La 

Stoke (A) L 1-0; Deity SunOertsnd (A) D 0 M R 

0-0; Luton <H) D 1-1; Leicester (H) L 1-0 <Sf±£> 

Tranmere (A) L 5-2: Norwich (Ht W 2-1; Grimsby IA) 

L 3-1; Reading (H) L 2-1; Derby (H) W 1-0 Q/-L& 


Oldham 
(HI 


nam (H) W 2-0; Tranmere (A) D 1-1; West Bram 4 n/i K 
L 2-1; Palace CAJ W 1-0: Chariton (A) W 1-0 * 

Miilwall (HI W 3-0; Norwich LAI L 2-0: Southend (HJ q/-i k 
W 3-1; Reading (HI W 3-1; Sunderland CAJ L 3-2 

9/15 


w 

Sunderland (AV L 3-0; Luton (HJ W 4-0; MtHwell (A) 
L 20: Pott Vale (HJ W 3-1; Portsmouth (Hj W 2-0 


How they stand this 

P W D 

....43 22 15 
....43 20 15 


1 Sunderland 

2 Derby 


morning 

L F A Pts 

6 59 31 81 

8 66 46 75 


3 C Palace .... 

4 Stoke 

5 Chariton .... 

6 Ipswich 


.....43 19 15 

42 18 12 

.....42 16 17 
42 17 11 


7 Leicester .... . . .. . .43 16 14 

8 Huddersfield ....42 17 11 

9 Birmingham.. .. .43 15 12 


9 64 45 72 

12 56 45 66 
9 53 43 65 

14 75 66 62 
li" 60 59*62 
14 59 53 62 
16 59 58 57 


Remaining fixtures 


tomorrow: Stoke (HJ; 27 Apn WBA (HJ;/ . 

S May: Tranmere £A) 

Today: Birmingham (HI: 27 Apr: Crystal Palace 
(HI; 5 May: WBA (A) 


today: Wolves (A); 27 Apn Derby (A); 

5 M ay: Norwich (H) 

Tomorrow: Sunderland (At; 27 Apr Miilwall (A); 
30 Apr Oldham (Aj: 5 May: Southend (HI 

today: Reading (A); 27 Apr Port VfeJe (AJ; 

30 Apr Ttenrriere (HJ; 6 May: Wolves (N) 

today: Southend (Ah 27 Apr Portsmouth (A); 
1 May: Huddersfield (H>: 5 May: Miltwall (Hj 

today: Huddersfield (HJ: 27 Apr Bimw^iem (HI; 
5 May: Watford (AJ 

today: Leicester (A); 27 Apr Wolves IAJ; 

1 May: (pswiCh W; S May: Portsmouth (Hf 

today: Derby CAJ: 27 Apr Leicester (A); 

5 May: Reading (A) 


work out, but Sheron's 13 goals 
in 19 starts for Stoke suggests 
Lou Macari got the belter of the 
exchange deal for Keith Scott. 

Sheron forms half of a high- 
ly mobile Endsleigh SAS with 
Simon Sturridge. His stunning 
winner in lhe midweek six- 
pointer with Charlton, which 
lifted Stoke to fourth, made him 
the first Porters' player ever to 
score in seven consecutive 
games. Sunderland, however, 
have been busy on the club- 
record front themselves. 

A total of 24 clean sheets is 


Title in sight for Rangers 

Scottish football 


Rangers could seal another 
Premier Division title this af- 
term tiin if they beat MolherwcIL 
which is likely, and Celtic lose 
at home to Falkirk, which is 
unlikely. 

Waiter Smith returns to the 
scene of his first-ever defeat as 
Rangers manager, knowing vie- 
too at Motherwell will help him 
complete a happy fifth an- 
niversary in charge. 

The Rangers manager was in 


Italy earlier this week with 
chairman David Murray, baving 
talks with the Juvenilis striker 
Gianluca Vialii. as (he Scottish 
champions look to seal a re- 
markable summer signing. 

However, today the Vialii 
talk goes on ice as Rangers pur- 
sue three of the six remaining 
points that will ensure an eighth 
successive domestic title. 

Meanwhile, a win far Celtic 
would not only keep the champ- 
ionship race alive, but it would 
condemn Falkirk to certain 
relegation. 


two better than their previous 
best, and if they remain un- 
beaten for a 17th League match 
it will represent the best se- 
quence in their 117 years. Sud- 
denly, the moneybags of 
Newcastle and Middlesbrough 
are not having things all their 
own way in the North-east- 
Like Kevin Keegan, Reid had 
to beat the drop into the third 
grade before becoming upwardly 
mobile. The similarity ends 
there, Sunderland having spent 
comparative petty cash on new 
recruits. And, like Bryan Rob- 

Derbry v Btnnhtghani 

Trollope is seen start a league game tor 
tte first time wraOcttKroecaire Oar- 
rtf Fbwefi has an rrifunjd hamstring, Vfert 
der Lean turned an ankle In training and 

K ano Sturridge are suspended. 

and WtBems also come into con- 
stdefaBon. The amjjrjgham striker Pes- 
cNsoWo and rrudfieider Hunt are poised 
to return to the starwig fine-up. 

Grimsby v Sh oTOoM United 

Lwingsione could ge: the nod ahead of 
Woods to partner former Sheffield uni- 
ted man Mendonca in the Grimsby at- 
tach. Sheffield United have an irijtfy wony 
oueri'flisen. although striker Taylor is set 
to return. 

hetcostor v Huddersfield 

Defender wash is baa- after a one-match 
ban but striker Rotws is sort sidefined 


son, he has a new ground on lhe 
horizon. The snappily titled 
Monkwearmouth stadium, 
which will eventually scat 40,001). 
opens in August next year. 

Whether Sunderland arc 
back in the Fiist by then, as the 
cynical world beyond Wearside 
seems to expect, depends large- 
ly on the sum at Reid's dispos- 
al and how he uses it. The chief 
executive. John Fielding, 
promises “more money than any 
manager in our history". The 
talk locally is of £10m. 

As Reid awaits the profits of 

with a nb injury Huddersfield midfield 
duo Bullock and Ward have recovered 
from chest infections. 

Luton v Watford 

Luton welcome back captain Davis but 
stnker Grent is rtruggmg with an ankle 
Agament injury, with tomirnson and Tay- 
lor standing by if he fails a fitness test. 
Wtattord have tour central defenders ruled 
out so trainees ward and Rooney are 
railed up. 

MfflwaU v Oldham 

Maragsr Nichoa, who taa played a leagje 
match tn March 1986, could oe a Mrff- 
wall substrurte. They are missing de- 
fenders Sterns, Thatcher; Laim and Wan 
Bferkand striker Dotoytnroug: bans while 
Kulkov, Weuber and f uens are injured. 
Oldham have to play goalkeeper Han- 
wanh because potential replacements 
have wor^e injuries- 


boom, Barry Fry. manager of 
Roker’s latesl victims, Birm- 
ingham, takes issue with the 
prophets of doom. “Sunderland 
were too good for us, too 
strong, too aggressive and too 
clever. They’re solid at the 
back, creative and mobile all 
over the park and believe 
they're going to win. When 
they’re not in possession, they 
gel behind the balL When they 
win it, they bomb forward. 

“They're champions bv a 
mile and they’H consolidate 
their position in the Premiership 


Team 

news 


Norwich v West Brom 

Winger O’Neill is Norwich's only absen- 
tee while Johnson could come in for a 
first appearance in two months, west 
Bromwich manager Buchley is likely to 
name art unchanged side. 

Port Vote v Tranmere 

MaK&r RutfeB plans to gve some of Fort 
Vale’s youn^ters a run-out, with Tolbert, 
goalkeeper Van Hasten, lawton. Confer 
end Eyre set to play. Tranmere defender 
Rodgsre® suspended, so pfeyw-manager 
Aldridge could turn to Morgan. 

PortAUKKrth v Barnsley 

Defenders Gittens and Russefl ana 


BO 


- even without Reidy adding to 
the squad." 

That may be daydream be- 
lieving, to quote the Mnnkees 
song Lhal has bizarre ly become 
a Roker anthem, but the cham- 
pions-etect are brimming with 
ability. Paul Braccwcll is the 
manager's and ears on 
the pilch: Michael Gray hit an 
awesome long-range goal 
against Birmingham in front of 
the FulwcU End on which he 
used to stand; and Paul Stew- 
art is at last recognisable as the 
striker who twice fetched £2m, 

midfielder igoe come into comemmn for 
Portsmouth, who are without Simpson. 
Dumm and Thomson. Barnsley haw Red- 
feam suspended and injuiy worries 
over ShurHrff and Payton. Dutch teenager 
Ten Heuval could make his debut 

Reading v Chariton 

Rayer-manager Gooding is seta return 
in place of Nogan. Sweeper Hobgrove 
should also be back after a bout of flu. 
Chariton have Bowyer and Rufus beck 
after suspension. Midfielder tings- Is also 
available after a ban. 

Southend v Ipswich 

Left-back Stimson returns after a tine- 
match ban for Southend, who have also 
included lB-year-okl defender Mornsn 
in their squad. Ipswich are without de- 
fenders Mowbray. Walk, Torkxo. Uh- 
lenbeek and Vaughan through Injuries 
and suspension, sinker Mattne is back 
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though he is now suspended. 

Today, while Reid joins a rare 
all-ticket crowd at Darlington for 
the Third Division promotion 
battle against one of his former 
employers, Bury, Fry goes from 
the frying pan to the mire that 
is the Baseball Ground. Derby, 
who receive Palace in a crunch 
match next weekend, should 
edge closer to the second auto- 
matic promotion place at the ex- 
pense of Birmingham, who last 
won away slx months ago. 

The pre-season favourites. 
Wolves, lie ISth yet safe, but 
PSdace cannot expect to en- 
counter end-of-season languor 
as they seek a first League"" win 
at Molineux since their firsi vis- 
it in 1921. Mark McGhee has 
warned his squad that they are 
playing to avoid his summer 
purge, while the fact that 
Wolves' last lour fixtures are all 
against dubs in the thick of the 
play-off and relegation issues 
should concentrate minds. 

In the Second Division's 
match of the season, Swindon 
will become champions if they 
triumph at Blackpool, the only 
team who can still catch them. 
A draw would be enough to se- 
cure the Wiltshire side’s eleva- 
tion - and a change of status for 
the fifth year running - in Steve 
McMahon $ first full campaign 
as player-manager. 

McMahon was on Manches- 
ter City's books during Reid’s 
reign - which, in retrospect, in- 
creasingly resembles a golden 
age at Maine Road. 

^CvragaiT^outwrMtermJftekJefMfi- 
ton is fit again after a groin strain. 

Wtrfves v Crystal Palace 

Midfiekier Atkins is set to return for 
waves but tbey are likely to be without 
^ rredfiekte Osborn ihte&XJ 
are suspended. Midfielder 

ssssKiasvsas 

TOMORROW 
Sunderland v Stofca 

Sinker Stewart serves a one-match ban 

« me leaders seek me one pSitrS 

ed to guarantee a Premiereftp place n®<T 

e »*Pfec«i py Howey. 
Stoke wit sock by whittle ram^thanr** 

Potter m defence. 


A couple of years ago, one ot 
the footy mags ran an arucle. 
iokfly imagining what the letters 
of football clubs’ names might 
stand for. All the obvious btg- 
name teams were there, of 
course. Then there was Tran- 
mere. “Transformed Region | 
And May NowEffectively Re- 
place Everton." 

If things at Goodison have 
been ever so slightly disap- 
pointing this season, you only 
have to remember how recent- 
ly that sort of Emtyn-scale non- 
sense was being muttered to 
realize how bad things w^e. and 
how much better they have be- 
come under Big Joe. 

But. us Everton fans, we 
don't want much. Just every- 
thing. at home and abroad, 
three years running, playing 
football that has the -Ajax coach- 
ing staff weeping into their 
Heinekens with envy. Until we 
get LhaL well never really be 
happy- 

So what are we complaining 
about at the moment? The 
transfer record, fora start. Last 
summer, having won the Cup. 
hopes could not have been high- 
er. Season ticket sales had tre- 
bled in two years. The fans were 
ready to pack Goodison every 
week. And chairman Peter John- 
son, it was widely reported, had 
given Rovle £15m to put the 
world's best in a blue shirt. 

Then the Kanchelskis affair 
threw a bucket of cold Man- 
cunian water over everything. 
While other big clubs were 
parading exotic new superstars 
every week, blue blood slowly 
turned to ice at the thought that 
we might end up with nobody. 

K was ail sorted out, of course, 
but too late lo affect our nervous 
start in the Premiership and dis- 
mal, short-lived effort in Europe. 

Meanwhile, it became dear 
the £15m included the fee.vTl- I 
ready spent on Funkin' Duncan 
(usually unavailable but good) , 
and Earl Barrett (always un- 
available and no good), in oth- 
er words, after" Andrei and 
Endsleigh League big-lad-at- 
the-back Craig Short, there was 
actually no money. So with the |F- 
team haif-buiiL that was the end 
of the transfer trail. 

For a while things looked 
gloomy. In darker moments, if 
was hard not to look across the 
park and wonder how two Ever- 
tonians, Fowler and McMana- 
man, had been plucked from 
our very bosom to lead a red- 
nose renaissance. While Liver- 
pool had looked round the 
corner for a young Blue who 
could score goals with his eyes 
shut, we had preferred to go to 
Belgium to spend £3m on a 
Nigerian who, skilful and like- 
able though he was, sometimes 
played whole games like that. 

Now, after a good run, the 
outlook is a lot more cheerful. 
Kanchelskis is a joy. while a fit 
(for a while) Ferguson is easi- 
ly the most terrifying Scottish 
maurauder English defences 
have faced since Mel Gibson. 
Perhaps even more welcome is 
the home -produced talent ar- 
riving in the team. Grant is eas- 
ing in. O Connor has looked 
good, and waiting to explode in 
a year or two is the 17-year-old 
Michael Branch, the •jf^clrie 
Blue , a striker said to ~make 
Fowler look like Brett AngeU. 

So, all Joe has to do now is 
use some of his new Umbro 
money to kit us out with the 
men we need. Who? Well, if I 
were manager I know what I'd 
do. I'd call Alan Ball, tell him 
how as a small boy I asked God 
to bless him every night for five- 
and-a-bit years,' and then ask 
him io sell me Georgj Kinkladzc 
tor any money he likes. 

Joe probably has other plans. 

But he knows the kind ofplav- 
ers Goodison adores, and those „ 
it doesn L So Royle will make t- 
me right moves, you can be sure 

If he does, next season could be 
vintage - and the true meaning 
of Everton may be revealed at 
last. ‘Entertainment Vehicle 
Extraordinary, Roaring To- 
wards Our Nirvana.' Didn't you 
know? 
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r li!" lber of rtinners who 

will attempt to corrf%te to- 

SSS? 26-mile ^London 

Marathon wearing full rhino 

52 SJ™% each weigh 
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Ybung and 
old on trial 
for England 

Derek Pringle on a match packed with 
cricketers who have plenty to prove to 
the watching selectors at Chelmsford 


It mlgfai not quite be tbe quo- 
rum needed to select an Eng- 
land team, but at least 
Raymond Illingworth will make 
an early acquaintance with two 
of his most recently elected 
selectors at Chelmsford today, 
where England A, who per- 
formed so well last winter in 
Pakistan, begin a four-day 
match against Lhe Rest: a team 
captained by Jack Russell and 
culled mainly from England 
players, with one or two young 
county hopefuls in its ranks, 

, The match -the first curtain 
rais^-of the season proper, de- 
spilt&he traditional, yet low key 
goings on at Old Trafford - is 
the latest incarnation of the old 
MCC versus Champion county 
of yore. A fixture thought to 
have lost its public appeal 
hence the change. Who said that 
English cricket is totally devoid 
of progressive ideas? 

Hie match echoes the old 
Test trials, which ended in 1976 
apparently due to, among oth- 
er things, the players not taking 
them seriously enough. During 
one match, John Snow appar- 
ently alternated bowling overs 
of off-breaks with overs of 
bouncers to Geoff Boycott. 

However, following another 
dismal winter, only a handful of 
England players can be certain 
of selection for the first Test and 
effort, unlike the April weather, 
is the one thing that should vir- 
tually be guaranteed. 

It is a point made by Nasser 
Hussain, England A's captain 
and one of several players likely 
to be pushing hard for a place 
this summer. “I'm really look- 
ing forward to it," he said yes- 
terday. “With all but one of the 
selectors there, it is a great 
chance to stake an early claim, 
whoever you are." 

Unfortunately one player 
who will not be doing so is Dean 
f^eadley, who has been forced 
to withdraw with an injured hip. 
Headley was undoubtedly the A 
team's find of the winter, after 
taking 17 wickets in three 
“Tests" against Pakistan. No re- 
placement is being called into 
the squad and Hussain will 
probably be allowed one of the 
Rest's three left-arm seamers in 





an attempt to balance his side. 
Of these, Mark Dott is the best 
known but the most injury 
prone, while Jason Lewry 
lopped last season's bowling 
averages at Sussex. 

More mysterious still - until 
it was discovered that Ray 
Illingworth had picked both 
sides- Ls Paul Hutchison, an 38- 
year-old graduate of Yorkshire's 
Cricket Academy, who has 
played just a handful of games 
for the Yorkshire second team. 

With the pitch firm and 
tinged with green, all the seam- 
ers, which include Tim Munlon 
and Ed Giddins for the A team 
and Glenn Chappie for the 
Rest, are likely to he employed, 
presumably at the expense of 
one of the four spinners, none 
of whom had outstanding 
winters. 

Competition between the 
batsmen will be even more in- 
tense. Of those on display, only 
Graham Thorpe can be certain 
of being poked for the first Tfest, 
while Nick Knight and Jason 
Pooley will want to show 
Lancashire’s John Crawley and 
Jason Gallian that they can be 
equally adept at catching the 
selectorial gaze. 

In the past, England have 
often been criticised for con- 
tinuing to pick players past 
their sell-by date and Martyn 
Moxon, soon to be 36, is clearly 
a surprise choice. Not so his 
county team-mate, Tony Mc- 
Grath, who replaced Moxon as 
Yorkshire's opener when the 
latter brake his thumb. 

After a successful winter in 
Pakistan, it will be the extent of 
the younger man's desire to 
eclipse Moxon during four days 
that will will serve as an indi- 
cator as to whether or not Eng- 
lish cricket is ready to move 
forward. 

ENGLAND A: N VKn&t iWertwctaMre). A 
McGrath (Yorvsnira), N Hussain (Essex, 
capr). D P Ostler (Warwetafthil. J C Pooley 
(Mldtflesex). RC haul (Essex), KJPipwfltor- 
wictatKi®. wWI. I D K SftfiKbmy I Sussex). R 
D Stomp (Yorkshire), T A Munton (Warwick- 
shra), E S H Wdkm (Sussex}. 

1W HESIi U D Mona (YbcWwM. J E R Brit- 
tan (Lancashire), i P Crawley (Lancashire), 

G P Thorpe (Surcy), M R Ramprafcash (MM- 
cflesex). R JRiMMefl (Gtoucesterslm. rapt. 
Wta), ME Wafldn ao n (Lancashire). RK 
Wn g warth Wwoeaerehtre). M C Butt (£&- 
twx), G Chappie (Lancashre), JD Lewry 
(Sussex), PM Hutchison (Ywteftre). 







Test starts 
with a bang 


Fronton view: Darren Gough bowls at Old Hrafford yesterday Photograph: Simon Wilkinson 


TONY COZIER 

reports from Bridgetown, 
Barbados 


There was a bizarre beginning 
to the first Test here yesterday. 
It featured the loss of three New 
Zealand wickets within the first 
40 minutes for only six runs, a 
bold counter-attack, two dubi- 
ous decisions by one of tbe 
game's most respected umpires 
and a sensational introduction 
to Test cricket for the newest 
West Indian fast bowler. 

Predictably sent in by the new 
West Indies captain, Courtney 
Walsh, New Zealand lost their 
first wicket when the tall 
Jamaican Steve Bucknor. um- 
pire in two World Cup finals and 
not known for errors, ruled 
Craig Spearman caught behind 
off Curtly Ambrose when even 
the slips barely whispered un- 
convincing appeals. 

At the opposite end Walsh ac- 
counted for the two left-handers 
Roger Twose, taken at third slip, 
and Stephen Fleming, held 
around the corner, in successive 
overs. 

Nathan Astle and Adam 
Parore then mounted a coura- 
geous recovery. Astle provided 
tbe aggression, Parore the com- 
mon sense as they put on 81 for 
the fourth wicket. 

They had to deal with some 
fast but wayward bowling from 
Patterson Thompson, the big 
Barbadian making his debut be- 
fore an excitable crowd of his 
countrymen. 

Q early overcome by nerves, 
he could scarcely place his front 
foot behind the crease and con- 
ceded bix.no balls in his first two 
overs that yielded 25. He was 
taken out of the attack, to be re- 
called later, immediately strik- 
ing twice in his first over. 

He produced his best deliv- 
ery to have Astle caught by the 
keeper for 54 which included 10 


fours from 52 balls and then ac- 
counted for the left-handed 
Chris Harris to what television 
replays, and Harris himself, in- 
dicated was another misjudge- 
ment on Bucknor's part. The 
lifter dial Brian Lara took over 
his head at first slip was shown 
to have been deflected from 
forearm guard, another mis- 
fortune for the unfortunate 
Kiwis. 

The success simply made 
Thompson's adrenalin pump 
even faster and he continued to 
concede no ball after no ball, 17 
in all in his first eight overs. He 
is fast, no doubt about that, but 
also wild. 

Without Nottinghamshire's 
all-rounder Chris Cairns, who 1 * * 4 * 6 
flies back to England today for | 
treatment on the side strain that 
has ruled him out of the two 
Tests, New Zealand found 
themselves short of quality bat- 
ting. But Parore, now concen- 
trating on his batting after 
leaving the keeping to the new 
captain. Lee Gerraon, played 
with resolution and ideal tech- 
nique. As New Zealand moved 
to 137 for five 40 minutes after 
lunch he was holding the innings 
together with 47. 

■ Gary Kirsten lead South 
Africa to victory in the Sharjah 
Cup final against India by 38 
runs yesterday. Kirsten's un- 
beaten 115 took his side 287 for 
5 in their 50 overs. 

Tbe opener put on 95 from 
91 balls for the third wicket with 
Pat Symcox, whose 61 off just 
49 balls, included five fours 
and two sixes. 

Brian McMillan hit three 
sixes off consecutive balls from 
Venkatapathy Raju to end the 
innings with a flourish. 

Vikram Rathore and Sachin 
Tendulkar put on 59 for the first 
wicket but, when Rathore 
edged Craig Matthews to Dave 
Richardson, four run-outs blew 
the Indian chase to pieces. 


Elworthy shows early all-round promise 


MIKE CAREY 

reports from Old Trafford 
Lancashire 212 
\brkshire 64-3 


They were no doubt wondering 
in Lancashire - and further 
afield for that matter - how 
Wasim Akram would be re- 
placed this summer. Steve El- 
worthy, the South African 
all-rounder hired for that un- 
enviable task, offered a few bints 
here yesterday. 


Appearingwhen Lancashire 
were 67 for 6 and, with the ball 
still seaming about, be rode his 
early luck, dropped anchor and 
when he was last out at 212 had 
made a career-best 88 with no 
little flourish. 

Tb complete the Wasim pic- 
ture, Elworthy should ideally 
have then gone on to break a 
finger or two, maybe have a 
brush with an umpire and fin- 
ish with something like 7 for 40: 
but that was never in the script, 
not at his pace on a pitch made 
easier by benevolent sunshine. 


Instead, with half an eye on 
the testing days to come, he was 
content to bowl 11 overs well 
within himself concentrating on 
length and line but, bringing the 
ball down from well above 6ft, 
still able to reveal an accurate 
bouncer which, sparingly used, 
could be a potent weapon. 

As a batsman, Elworthy no 
doubt found his Lancashire 
League experience useful in 
coping with the moving baJL 
Equally important, though, was 
his ability to play straight and 
his setMdisripline, qualities 


which eluded many of his col- 
leagues and gave Yorkshire 
regular rewards for a spirited 
bowling and fielding display. 

Later, as batting became 
more straightforward and same 
of Yorkshire's Inexperience be- 
trayed itself, Elworthy pro- 
duced exotic strokes off front 
and back foot, reaching his 
half-century with a hook for six. 
A century seemed there for the 
taking when he under-clubbed 
an off-break to be caught on the 
boundary, but he had more 
than made his point 


■ Glamorgan took their cen- 
tury tally to four in their match 
against Cambridge University, 
which petered out into a draw 
at Fenner’s after the morning’s 
play was lost to drizzle. 

The Glamorgan captain, 
Matthew Maynard, hit exactly 
100 before retiring because of 
his troublesome back strain. 
Maynard, 66 overnight, hit a six 
and 12 fours in a 92-baH century. 

Steve James followed his cap- 
tain in reaching an unbeaten 102 
against his old univenrity, hilling 
eight fours in 136 balls. 
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GEORGE JULIAN 
reports from Hilton Head 

Greg Norman was bowed but 
not broken, as he proved by 
moving into contention for tbe 
MCI Classic here in South Car- 
olina yesterday. 

Norman knows that last Sun- 
days stunning defeat by Nick 
Faldo in the Masters will nev- 
er be forgotten but the raerao- 
xy of messages of overwhelming 
sympathy will remain with him 
for the rest of his life. 

“This has been the most 
touching few days of my entire 
career - my entire life," said 
Norman, after posting a 69 for 
a four-under-par 138. He added: 
“1 can honestly tell you that it 
has changed my total outlook on 
life and people. I’ve admitted in 
the past how cynical I have be- 
come but there is no need for 
me to be cynical any more." 

The goodwill messages are 
currently running at four times 
the entire total he received af- 
ter winning the Open Champ- 
ionship at Royal St George's in 
1993. Norman said: “I never 
thought I could reach out and 
touch people like that. 

“It's extraordinary how 1 
touched people by losing. It is 
amazing that something so bad 
can become so good, but it re- 
ally has. It has changed my life. 
I have become a different and 
better person since seven 
o'clock last Sunday night." 

His wife Laura told him: 
“You know, maybe this is bet- 
ter than winning a green jack- 
et. Maybe now you understand 
the importance of it alL” Nor- 
man added: “Its almost as 
though, like Laura said. I’ve won 
something even though I lost a 
Masters. 1 now have a lot of 
things Fll be able to cherish." 

Scotland’s Colin Montgom- 
erie was cherishing hopes of a 
first win in America after a 66, 
laden with six birdies, swept him 
to within one stroke of the 
half-way target set by Jeff 
SIuman’(67) and Tbra Whtson 
(67). Faldo was among the late 
starters and be was looking for 
an improvement after beginning 
with a one-under-par 70. 

Mn CLASSIC (MKmi Hoad Wand, Srartb Car- 
oUrt*) E8dy kratfiry? first-round scores (US uv 
ton ttatwl): 68 K Green. G Boras, i Faytv. L 
Robots. 67 J Conor, L Nason. D Mtatm. B May- 
far. DWaklarf. J SJuman. T Hfcxson, B T war. 68 
M Bradley, BVMKUdns. B Fawn. A Mapae. B Me 
CoUsier. M O'Meara, T Lehman. M Stand*, B 
Utfv. C Ryrao. R Mediate, D Edwards, □ Low. 

Sntadera 69 W Grady (Aual.C MorXfpmere (GE|L 

6 Human 0UU- 70 N Faldo (GBLVSrigi (Fpt. 
71 B Oge WUS). D Frost iSA). S Lyle (GBL 72 
N free (&TU 73 C Party itosj, M CanpOeS (T4Q. 
74 F Nobdo WZ). 78 F Aflem iSAJ. 


Muster rallies to defend clay Injured Hayes misses Wembley 


Tennis 


Thomas Muster, the Austrian 
day court specialist who lost his 
world No 1 ranking last week- 
end, criticised growing Amer- 
ican domination which he 
believes is killing tbe clay court 
game. 

“The money comes from Eu- 
rope, but we are used by the 
Americans," said Muster, 
speaking at the Spanish Open 
in Barcelona after taking under 
an honr to advance into tbe 
semi-finals 6-1, 6-1 at the ex- 
pense of Spain's Francisco Roig. 
“If Sampras and Agassi won 


twice in Paris perhaps they'd 
start to like day, Uke [Jim] 
Courier." 

Muster also criticised sched- 
uling which means that all the 
major day-court tournaments 
are played in a period of less 
than two months each spring. 
“The European clay court is dy- 
ing because we're getting 
squeezed We've only got eight 
weeks to make our point." be 
said “They’re taking more and 
more Europeans out of the tour 
and putting in Americans." 

Proposing a series of sched- 
ule changes, Muster suggested 
moving the Hamburg clay- 
court event from its present 


Saltonstall gets assertive 


Britain’s Olympic coach, Jim 
SaltonstalJ, will tell his team this 
morning to take no nonsense 
from the opposition in one of 
the last two important regattas 
in the build-up to the Games, 
writes Stuart Alexander from 
Hyeres, France. 

“I will be telling them that if 
we become involved in incidents 
on tbe water then we should 
show the rest of the world we 
will not be messed around 
here or in Savannah,” he said 
“But we are hot seeking to 
substitute success in a protest 
for success on the race course. 


“As in so many other sports, 
confidence and establishing 
your place in the pecking order 
are vitally important.” 

That should be no problem for 
Britain’s medal favourites, John 
Merricks and lan Walker in the 
470. The Soling team of Andy 
Beadsworth, Barry Parkin and 
Adrian Stead is also putting to- 
gether some impressive results. 

Where some work needs do- 
ing is with Beth an Raggatt and 
Sue Carr in their bid Tor con- 
sistency as well as speed in the 
women's 470 and Shirley | 
Robertson, who is Hying yet an- 
other new carbon fibre mast in i 
her Europe singlehander. 


Caballe’s second defence 


Booting 

Joe Calzaghe, the Welsh south- 
paw, tonight makes the second 
defence of his British super- 
middleweight tide against Lon- 
don's World Boxing Organ- 
isation Inter- Continental 
c hamp ion. Mark Delaney, at the 

Brentwood Internationa] Cen- 
tre in Essex. 

ThL‘$M-year-old CaL-^he, 
who won the title last October, 
has an impressive record of 16 
straight wms, with only one go- . 
ing the distance, nine finishing 
in the first round, and three in 
the second. 


Delaney, a 25-year-old West 
Ham football fan, has prevailed 
in all 21 bouts, with 12 oppo- 
nents beaten inside three 
rounds, so something has to give 
in an appealing clash of two un- 
beaten 12-stone men. 

Delaney has been obliged to 
go the full 12 rounds in three of 
his last four fights, all for the In- 
ter-Continental title, whichin- 
dicaies that his punching has not 
been so potent In his step up in 
class. 

- ItailpbintsioaCalza^iewio 
toiy- arid if he manages to pick 
his pnnehes the fight could be 
all over by the sixth. 


early May slot to a date after 
Wimbledon, which ends in July. 

Muster also berated fellow 
European players, who he 
called “stupid" and “selfish" for 
not discussing the situation. 
“We’ll have to get together 
more. Tbe Americans are talk- 
ing 24 hours a day," be said. 

The No 2 seed Michael 
Chang was knocked out of the 
quarter-finals of the Japan 
Open in a straight-sets defeat 
by his unseeded compatriot 
.Richey Reneberg. In the semi- 
finals Reneberg meets the Ger- 
man, Hendrik Dreekmann, 
who beat Richard Krajicek, of 
the Netherlands, 7-6, 7-6. 


Pete Sampras, who beat 
Chang in the Hong Kong final 
last weekend to regain the 
world No 1 ranking, dropped a 
set before beating the 10th 
seed Guy Forget, of France, 
3-6, 6-3, 6-4 to reach the semi- 
finals, where he meets Mark 
Woodforde, of Australia, who 
defeated Sweden's Thomas En- 
qvist 6-4, 7-5. 

In the women’s event, the top 
seed, Kimiko Date, advanced to 
tomorrow’s final with a 6-1, 
6-3 victory over her Japanese 
compatriot, Ai Sugiyama. The 
other women's semi-final was 
put back to today after being de- 
layed by rain. 


Rugby League 

DAVE HADFIELD 

The St Helens winger, Joey 
Hayes, is out of the running for 
Wembley after a recurrence of 
a hamstring injury. The 
20-year-old, the scorer of IS 
tries in the last winter season, 
lasted just three minutes of the 
Alliance match against Halifax 
on Thursday nigh) and is out of 
next Saturday’s Silk Cut Chal- 
lenge Cup final. 

The better news for Saints is 
that their second-row forward, 
Simon Booth, came through 
safely after a lay-off with a 


knee injury and goes straight 
back into the first team squad 
at Halifax tomorrow. 

With their scrum-half, Craig 
Dean, suffering from a dead-leg, 
Halifax bring back Wayne 
Parker in an otherwise un- 
changed side. The club, without 
a win this season, has allowed 
their veteran prop, John Field- 
house, to move to the new South 
Vfcies side on a free transfer. 

Tonight's televised match 
brings together two teams which, 
unlike Halifax, have started the 
Super League season rather 
more strongly than expected 
Oldham, with both first-choice 
wingers injured, play Scott 


SPORTING DIGEST 


Athletics 

The International Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration has ratified the women’s pdevait 
record of 4.41 metres set tv Emma 
George, of Ausnale, in Rath on 28 Jan- 
uary. It also rarifted the indoor women’s 
record of 4.28m sat by Caiyun Shun of 
China and the 1,000m indoor time of 
two minutes 32.08 seconds achieved ty 
Maria Mutda of Mozambique. Three 
men's indoor world records were recog- 
nised: Namibia Fran We Ftedericte’s 
200m In 19 .92sec and the 3.000m and 
5.000m double of Ethiopia's Haie Ge- 
breseiassie in 7:30.72 and 13:10.98 re- 
specthiefy: 

Australian Rules 

AH. Fowth rant Brisbane Basra IB. 7 ** _=) 
M North Metnume 14 jjl !95j. 

Badminton 




Chicago no Outran 79; Didas 13? Owner 88: 
Houston US LA (Sopers 107; San Ammo 103 
IA Lakes 100; Utah 93 Vancouver 7ft, 




SHARIAH CUP fStorfah, |JME) Final: South 
Attca 287-5 (50 were: G Nraten 115no. p L 
Symcox 61): Irate 249-9 <50: S Tendulkar 57). 
South Africa by 38 rune. 



Baseball 

'JErttCAN LEAfiue Boston 10 feftnne 7: AH- 
i .utee 8 Kansas C*Y 2; Cafctomo 9 Toronto 0; 
Seanta 13 Detroit 3. 

HKI10IUL,I£MB&:MB!M9 | B3tllxas2,Ghca- 
ga CUre 7 San Franc&co 6; PnHadiHphia 9 Mon- 
lraal 8: Ronda 5 Atlanta 3. 


NBAs Mftwutee 111 Chariotte 103; Smetana 
92 New Yurt 77; Ortendo US Adams 100; 


CRICKET SCOREBOARD 


First-class matches 
CanbtMvvGtasonSan 

Final day of three 
FENNER'S: Match drawn. 

Ombridge Unfsenty won s»s 
&AHORQAH- Hut 262 for Idee 

(H Moms 126no,DL Hemp 103no). 
CAKBNDGE tlWERStrY- Hot tatagS 228 
for 3 dec <E T Srrah 1011 
GLAMORGAN - Second (mingx 
Orermghc 105 foro 

SP James not our 102 

M P Maynard rented run 100 

P ACottty cVtouseb Jcnea 21 

RD BCrott r« om .6 

Extras OKj, w2, nhl2j J3 

Total (for 1.51 men) 248 

i M. 1-224. 

JSd tttt bat *H Moms, A Dale. D L Herrp. 
S D Thomas. tC P Metson, S L Wattm, S R 

Barrack. 

Boufag Haste 13-1^-C: Uftc 13-2-64-C; 
WWna* 7-0- 30-0; How S-1.4SO: Heuse 
&0-294; Jones 7-1-S2-I. 

CAMBRIDGE UMV- Second bring* 

R T Ragnawh Bum b Thomas . 

‘E T Smrth c u«sor. 0 Herrp 3 

ASngb=Sabb«Sadra IS 

*RQ Catena out J3 

WJ House not out 3 

Extra* -abU i 

Tatar (far 3, 14 owwl—. — — JO 


FaTfc 1-7, 2-2S, 3-29. 

Did not bat: R Q Jones, to R H Chumn, N 
J Haste, A R WWozfl. G H Mofiat. E How. 
Bowling: Wattin 4-1-10-1: Thomas 
3-0-16-1: Craft 4-2-2-0; Hemp 3-1-3- 1. 
Umpires fl A WWte and J W Uoyds. 
Lancashire v Yorkshire 
Second dsy of four; 11.0 raday and Monday 
OLD TRAFFDRD: Yorkshire, with amen 
itrsfr&miqgg wteksts standing, are 148 
ruts beh&)d Lancashire. 

VOrishoe won toss 
LANCASHIRE - Font tarings 

Cr«rni5«69*Dr3 

N JSjjeakcBfeteyb Morris -.12 

A Rmroffc Moms B Gou#i 2 

♦W K Hegg c Bbhey b White 27 

I DAwbnb Wharfs -A 

S swortfty C Wharf b Vau&ar. -..88 

G "fates c White b What 5 

5 J Green s: Btakey b Fisher ...—..14 

G Keedy notout — .8 

Extras fbl, Bj 7. r04)„ 12 

TOtal BO owe} 71? 

Fte (cans: 4-63. 5-63.6-57. 7-103. 8-122 
9-286. 

Bowling: Gough 18-7-37-1; Wharf 
19-1023-4: HarrJSSri 15-0-53-1; Fisher 

9-S-29-1; Wfts 155-43-1- Mass S-l-la-l 
YaigEa 1-C-M 


YORKSHIRE -First Inning* 

CJ Schofield e Yates b Green.-.. 25 

M PVaugianb Austin 5 

*0 Byes not out — — — 28 

C White c Hagg b Green ........ .0 

R A tienteboraugh not out ....5 

Extras (Kill 1 

Total (far 3, 37 am) 64 

FA 1-14, 2-50. 3-50. 

To bat: fR J Btetey. A C Moms, D Goutfi, G 
M Kematon, I D Fisher, A G Wharf. 

Bcm*« Etartw 11-1-37-0: Austin 109-5-1; 
Oeen 8-2-17-2; Keedy 6- 5-4-0: Yates 
2 - 2 - 0 - 0 . 

Umpires: G I Burgess and R Palmer. 

NO PLAY YESTERDAY: The Rutas Durham 
334 tu 0 dec (S HuSDfi 173no, M A Rose- 
berry 245no) and 20 forth Oxford University 
227 for a dec <C M M G*se U3nOI. Match 
drawn. 

Starting today 

TETLEY SHIELD (FtrM toy erf four. taeJud- 
ing tomorrow): England A v The Rest fll.Ol 
(ur CbeflRsftnfl. 

OTHER FIRST-CLASS MATCHES (Ret (fay 
of three, Inclutflnif tomorrow): Otfard Unv- 
venrey v UdQescx (lL30i tat The RsrioJ: 
(Rnrt day of three. Kutatafi trxnomwr): 
Cambridge llmasy v DaSysftre rar ftmertJ. 

Tomorrow 

ONE-OAY FRIENDLY: laneashire v YWkSJwc 
1.2.0? ix Old Traflb!*. 


FoofbaB 

England ha\« been forced to mate four 

changes to tbe Under-21 squad for the 
friendly match with Croatia at Sunder- 
land on Tuesday The Manchester Unit- 
ed mkffieider David Beckham. Riccardo 
Sdmeca of Aston Villa and Coventry's 
Marcus Hall are all injured and Nicky 
Butt is njled out through suspension. 
Dave Sexton has called up Michael 
Brown (Manchester City), Matthew 
Carbon (Derby), Mark Fort (Leeds) end 
Ian Moore (Tranmens) to replace them. 
Uefa Wted a three-year suspension on 
DjYrana Kiev yesterday, a&wincthediib 
the chance to return to European 
competition next season. Dynamo were 
banned last September owr an alleged 
attempt to bribe me referee at a 
Champions' League match against 
Panathinaihos. Kiev won the game 
1-0, but Uefa annulled the result and 
replaced Dynamo with the Danish 
champions. Aalborg, 

The former Republic of Ireland striker 
John Byrne, 35, who has played more 
than 500 games with s« dubs, has been 
given a free transfer by Brigifon. 


Hanson and Adrian Belle on tbe 
flanks at Castleford, who are still 
without Lee Crooks. 

Leeds, without a point this 
season, throw their Academy 
hooker, Terry Newton, into the 
first team against Sheffield Ea- 
gles tomorrow. Newton, the 
teenaged subject of a bitter 
tug-of-war between Leeds and 
Wirrington last year, comes in 
for the injured Mick Shaw. 

The New Zealander, Nathan 
Picchi, is also likely to make his 
debut, while his fellow-countiy- 
man, Dean Clark, has confirmed 
that he is the overseas half-back 
being sought by the club. 

The Loudon Broncos coach. 
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Rugby League 

AUSIRIUIAH LEAGUE Pnxnlsr slU p ( Wii mu i aQ i 
Manly 32 AocMand 10. Western Rads 14 Cav 

rartxny 18 . 

Rugby Union 

Melrose, the ferments Cup favourites, 
will be without the Scotland scrum-haft 
Bryan Red path, for their quarter-final 
match ^nstGlasgaw Academicals to- 
morrow. Redpatti has been ruled out of 
further rugby this season because of an 
Injury to his lower back 

Tennis 

JAPAN OPEN (T°ky°l Man's (prarter-flnnls: P 
Sampras (USi M G Forget <Fn 3-S 6-3 6-4: R 
RsnBPerg(U5)tx,MQi3rgtl!Si6-4 7-6:MWbori- 
torae (Ausi bi T Ewsi iSwsl 7-5: H Dtkk- 
mann (Gw) M R Krajicek (Nstfu 7-6 7-6. 
W o nW i n ai te-flMfc* Fraaer iUSj m k Pc> 
1US) 6-3 GO: N Kxrsra tlasr.; t: c r*xanj fUSi 
6-3 6-1. K Date i Japani m ASjgr,-a- 
rra uapan) 6-1 G3. 

BERWAM OPEN (PagM, Bermuda) Hen's siit- 
0K,neand rourat uwasrungon aiSiteFSaui- 
tan (Ain 6-1 6-7 7-6: B Sehrard ,uSi st J Aoen 

CSxei M T-« V SpKMa ;qsi tt K Qooaera 
fflel) 6-1 6-i M fiwpin 'L'ui o: A He 6- 

4 6-2. DootdM, qonrtBr-Anab; J AjeT iSue' 0-nl 

B Hftjgarti ISAI s*. G Eas :k£ iFW F f.'ei ge.n 
I0n 6-23-fi 7-5; V Sjwdea arjj C .a*. RS^5w*C 
(SAl Ik U Perrrfan ara V >S«r 6-2 1- 

6 6-3: P Cast xe P W.~ . r. ) Fn-a -A-Z' 
bm A tones. »C: Re? 1 - 6-3 7-3. 

SPANISH OPEN MEN'S TOURNAMENT (Barce- 
lona) Quwtar-DMlK 1 U.*-?- L'S :r 7 Maen 
lUSI 6-3 7-6: T -iuA s F H3^ 'S;. 6-1 
&-1. U Rax S* V ‘Sap 2-5 5- 1 

6 - 2 - 


Tony Currie, has granted a par- 
tial reprieve to the two players 
disciplined for arriving late for 
training last week. Leo Dynevor 
and Russell Bawden are in- 
cluded among the substitutes 
against Workington Town. 

Hull's Leigh Deakin has 
been given the heaviest sus- 
pension of the season so far. 
with a ban for eight matches af- 
ter his sending-off for punch- 
ing in the Easter Monday 
match against Keighley. 

Australia have told the 
Rugby League that they want to 
host an Ashes series this year, 
despite Britain being under the 
banner of Super League. 


uotes 
of the 
week 

■ It’s not the end of the 
worid. I screwed up but I’m 
hot a toser. I've got 40m 
bucks. Greg Norman, af- 
ter his dramatic defeat by 
Nick Faldo in the US Mas- 
ters. 

■l honestly and genuinely 
feel very Sony for Greg. 
When 1 embraced him at 
the end 1 said to him “I 
don’t know what to say, but 
I want to give you a hug". 
Nick Eakio showing a gen- 
erosity erf spirit^ towards Nor- 
man, who held a six-shot 
lead going into the final 
round of the US Masters 
only to lose by five shots. 

■ I’d hate to see Shear- 
er when he's fit When l 
heard he was going in for 
an operation on Thursday 

j l tried to get the fixture 
I changed. Joe Kinnear, 

| the Wimbledon manager, 
i after ASan Shearer de- 
i laved an operation to score 
f twice in Blackburn's 3-2 
| win and become the first 
■ player to score 30 goals in 
; the top fli^it for three suc- 
. cessive seasons. 
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IT'S ALMOST AS GOOD AS SCORING’ 

Glenn Moore on the remaking of Stan Collymore 
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Referee Responsible for injury 


Rugby Union 

DAVID LLEWELiyN 

British sport is examining the itfr 
plications of a landmark High 
Court decision in which a young 
rugby player was awarded dam- 
ages against a match referee. 

The ramifications of the 
court ruling are huge. Mr Jus- 
tice Curtis’s decision that ref- 
eree Michael Nolan should be 
held responsible for the collapse 
of a scrum in a junior match 
four vears ago which led to Ben 
Smofdon, then 17. being paraly- 
sed for life, could touch most ar- 
eas of sport from the highest 
level downwards. 

Edward Grayson a barrister 


and president of the British 
Association for Sport and the 
Law, said yesterday that the 
legal floodgates could open; 
” Refereeing a physical contact 
sport becomes a risky activity. 
It means that referees have got 
to observe the laws of the game 
meticulously and keep strict 
control, because they could be 
challenged in court. 

“The principles are being 
established and the parameters 
laid down. If referees obey the 
laws of a particular game well 
then there is no problem. 

“But what it does mean is that 
lunatics, who think phying games 
is a no-man's land and a licence 
to co mmi t reckless and intim- 
idatory or deliberate foul play is 
now well and truly squashed. It's 


about time this type of guideline 
from the High Court came in/ 1 

Brian Campsall, one of the 
top referees m England, tried 
to sound an immediate note of 
calm. “This decision does not 
alarm me,” Cainpsall said. “I 
don't feel more vulnerable as a 
result, but I can understand oth- 
er, less confident people being 
a little bit worried.” 

Campsall did admit to one 
particular concern though. “The 
problem is at lower levels where 
the inexperienced referee has do 
touch judges, and he is likely to 
get inexperienced players pack- 
ing down against experienced 
ones. And 1 think any test case 
like this where somebody is 
held responsible then it is going 
to put people off. They will not 


want to put themselves in situ- 
ations where they are going to 
taken to court for doing some- 
thing they enjoy in a game they 
love.” 

Some of bis fears were borne 
out by Simon Taylor, an Oxford 
Blue who, at 28, has taken up 
refereeing. Taylor, who is also 
a solicitor with Withers in the 
City of London, said last night: 
“I am in my first season of ref- 
ereeing and I take charge of 
junior games, clubs' Fourth 
XVs and so on and occasionally 
I see a disparity in age and ex- 
perience in the front rows. This 
has made me think, although I 
will cany on refereeing.” 

One particularly vulnerable 
area will be school sport - the 
chemistry master taking up the 


whistle to help out may be a 
thing of the past.. Nigel de 
Gruchy, general secretary of the 
National Association of School- 
masters and Union of Women 
Uachers said; “It will certainly 
drive out the enthusiastic ama- 
teur. The only people who 
should be taking School sports 
are qualified PE teachers.” 

The Rugby Football Union 
said that since the appoint- 
ment of a national referee 
development officer in 1993 
“programmes have been 
designed and promulgated 
based upon the principles of ref- 
ereeing safely, with the care of 
every player in mind, and with- 
in the Laws of the game.” 

Robert Horner, the chair- 
man of the RFlTs referee’s 


committee and a solicitor, said: 
“The thing that concerns me 
about the judgment is it doesn t 

seem to take account of the ex- 
perience of a referee, and al- 
though we can give them my 
amount of training off the field, 
it is actually the skills of man- 
management which can be 
given only by experience, which 
enable**: referee to exert the 
ultimate controls." 

Other sports were also ex- 
amining the r uling to assess its 
implications. Rugby league has 

done Sway with rucks ana mauls 
and die scrum is simply used as 
a wayVctf. restarting the game, 
without the intense physical 
pressures of union. The notori- 
ous “spear” tackle could land a 
referee in trouble if he had 


allowed one iu u* —— 

the same player repeated the of- 
fence, causing serious nyiay. 
but in the main experts see lit- 
tle problem for league referees. 

X .< ti i — mnlfPCa 


Footoau-fwwiauuu 

man, Steve Double,' was confi- 
dent that in his sport referees 
would not be seriously affected 
tw the decision. He sairifi “Ws ;frnd 



it difficult to see a similar situa- 
tion arising jh football. Physical 
contact is part and parcel of 
rugby” And Double quoted 


mmm. 



eree shall nor be held liable for 
any kind of injury suffered by a 
player, official or spectator ~- 
which may be due to any deci- 
sion which he takes in terms of 
the laws of the game." 




BAF policy under fire 
from angry Bedford 


Athletics 

MIKE ROWBOTTOM 

A major split in Britain's dis- 
tance running policy opened up 
vesterday as Alan Winner, chair- 
man of the British Athletic Fed- 
eration's road running 
commission, came under fierce 
personal attack from David 
Bedford, head of marketing for 
tomorrow's London MaraLhon. 

Bedford criticised Warner 
for failing to tum up to an event 
in which a number of Britain’s 
leading male marathon run- 
ners were seeking the remain- 
ing Olympic place following 
the pre-selection of Richard 
Nerurkar and Peter Whitehead. 

Warner, who attended Mon- 
day's Boston marathon in his 


lons^tanding position as a paid 
consultant to the sponsors, John 
Hancock, faxed the London or- 
ganisers this week to say that be 
would not be attending tomor- 
row's race as he was on holiday. 
“"He’s gone on holiday, and 1 have 
to say 1 think that is a disgrace," 
said Bedford, who questioned the 
British selectors' supposition 
that no runner who competed in 
a spring marathon could do 
themselves justice in Atlanta. 

“Talking to Alan Warner is a 
waste of time," he said. “It’s like 
coming up against a brick wall. 
He doesn't want to know. He 
doesn't want to listen.” 

Five of Britain's leading con- 
tenders tomorrow -Paul Evans, 
Eamonn Martin, Gary Staines, 
Jon Solly and Paul Hudspith - 
agreed the selection policy was 


wrong, and that London should 
be the designated official trial 
race for future events. If all run 
according to their potential, 
the selectors could be embar- 
rassed by Sunday lunchtime. 

There was general accep- 
tance of the fact that Whitehead 
had been picked, as he had ful- 
filled the laid-dawn criterion of 
finishing in the first five places 
in last year’s world champi- 
onships, but the decision to ex- 
tend a place to Nerurkar, who 
was seventh, was criticised. 

Both athletes have recov- 
ered from injury in recent 
months, although Nerurkar sig- 
nalled his fitness last week with 
a personal best half-marathon 
of 61min 06sec in Paris. 

Rousseaus philosophy. 

Marathon preview; page 22 
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IMorid Man in InguMlc tadmotagy 


Friday’s Solution 


HUH HUD 
□□□H UEJH0G1HBI3BE 
0 a u u □ u u 
HQBEIElBara □□□QUID 
■I 0 □ a b □ 
□□□BHB HHUOHQBE 
B 0 0 B □ 
□QQD00QBQQBBB 
HQ □ □ □ 

□BHUmCimB BHHDQCl 
d □ h n a □ 
heiciohiii bbhhuqbb 
h m □ 0 □ H n 
sraBBHBliHiis □□□□ 
sms oan 



ACROSS 

I England by itself mostly ac- 
cepts British Independent (6) 

4 Marine creatures - one fre- 
quently brought back among 
booty iS) 

10 Bird "acts wiih style (0) 

II It alerts many a businessman 
about a space in diary, per- 
haps? Quite the reverse (5) 

12 Is inquisitive, mostly, about at- 
mosphere - that's plain! (7) 

13 Peace, as will absorb the 
French ( J) 

14 Plane crash - sounded alarm 
after Erst sign of plane (5) 

15 English drop-out sent abroad, 
not allowed to have fixed place 
181 

IS Welsh town where everyone's 
backing girl and I (8) 

20 Source" of flame left stuck into 
food (5> 


23 I saw Roman accepting Roman 
quintet by a student Italian 
composer (7) 

25 Window filling garreL with a bit 
of light and energy? On the 
contrary (7) 

26 Young soldier attracting nonce 
in church beside front of tomb 

27 Agains t bid from rival (9) 

28 Musical work author turned in 
as well gets me twisting (4,4) 

29 Goddess, one followed by Eng- 
lish (6) 

DOWN 

1 A suggestion embraced by no 
religious renegade (8) 

2 Pub to exclude a woman (7) 

3 Hormone information ob- 
tained after dissection of most 
of rocsteT (9) 


5 Possibly locale it under ‘RLS - 
a sea novel'? (S.6) 

6 Dnmkenly stagger, containing 
power to act as tum-off? (5) 

7 Naive girl implying uranium’s 
used in running engine (7) 

8 Set Hcnnia. imtaDy. before 
Shakespearean forest (6) 

9 Take a loDg trip on the Tube to 
restore status quo? (4,4.61 

16 Not in the wav- of a private 

17 fhnnhroogh one's lines ? 
About to try going on stage, 
forgetting last words (8) 

19 Looking worn from upsurge in 
horrible noise (5-2) 

21 Operatic heroine to finish up- 


following operatic song (7) 

22 A source ot animal treatment 
accepting care of upset bird (6) 
24 What gives Tel some relax- 
ation? (3-2) 


Mato the won! yw can from MBHUIUff Friday's Sorahte: WMACfll 

Win a Franklin Bookman Dictionary and Thesaurus worth £100 

The first correct solution to this week’s puzzle opened next Thursday win a Franklin i Book- 
man Dictionary and Thesaurus worth £ 100. Answers and the winners name will be published 
next Saturday. Send solutions to Saturday Crossword* P. O. Box 4018, The Independent, 1 Cana- 
da Square, Canary Wharf, London E14 5BL. Please use the box number and postcode and give 
your own postcode. 


Seaman set to stay on his 'refresher' c ourse 
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The England goalkeeper David Seaman 
(above) will continue to look Bke a “tube 
of Refreshers” for the next two years, 
despite the admission by a top Football 
Association official that the garish kit 
design had been a “danger” mid should 
be changed. 

Trevor Philips, the RVs commercial di- 
rector; said the red, green and orange 
shirt which Seaman first disported in 
the 1-0 win over Bulgaria at Wembley 


last month had been a bli mdet But he 
was then forced to backtrack when the 
manufacturers, Umbra, voiced some 
colourful comments of their own. 

PhtJBps cafled the design “a danger,'' 
adding that “the net result is that David 
Seaman has to waBt out on to the Wem- 
bley pitch looking like a tube of Re- 
freshers. You can only apologise, hold 
your hands up to it and put it right as 
soon as you can.” 


Umbra's umbrage resulted in an em- 
brassed PhiEps putting out a statement 
which read: “Further to my remarks ear- 
ner today; I can confirm that the Eng- 
land away goalkeeping kit will not be 
changing and wBI be worn for the next 
two years.” 

Seaman, who was preparing with Eng- 
land for Wednesday's game with Croa- 
tia, refused to comment further 

Photograph: Gary Prior/AIIsport 


FA to review ticket prices 
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Football 

GLENN MOORE 


The Football Association is 
likely to cut admission prices for 
both England internationals 
and FA Cup semi-finals next sea- 
son. The move follows ihe pub- 
lic outcry over the high rales 
charged for this season’s games. 

A senior FA source said there 
would be a thorough review of 
prices during the summer, with 
a reduction in many seating ar- 
eas being the probable out- 
come. There are also likely to 
be a range of other initiatives 
aimed at increasing interna- 
tional attendances. 

However, in an almost vin- 
dictive act by the Match and 
Grounds Committee, there will 
no reduction for England's fi- 
nal warm-up game before the 
European Championships. The 
FA hopes the Saturday after- 
noon kick-off will ensure a 
good attendance despite the un- 
attractive nature of the oppo- 
nents on 18 May - a poor 
Hungarian side. 


There is a far more daunting 
task for England on Wednesday 
when they meet Croatia. Train- 
ing began at Bisham Abbey yes- 
terday and must have gone well 
because, afterwards. Terry Ven- 
ables made the rare mistake of 
allowing himself to be drawn into 
saying something controversial. 

It has been said of the Eng- 
land coach that if his team 
blocked attackers as well as he 
defends loading questions, 
David Seaman could bring a 
deckchair to games instead of 


wearing one but, yesterday, his 
concentration slipped. 

Pressed, once again, on the 
subject of his successor Venables 
said: “It’s a good job I didn't 
wail until after Euro 96 [to re- 
sign]. If they had taken the same 
amount of time, we would have 
played several [World Cup qual- 
ifiers] already." 

As pens scribbled, the FA was 
forced to amount a damage 
limitation exercise. “The process 
is progressing, not stagnating,” 
a spokesman said. Glenn 


Dutch call up Cruyff Jnr 


Jordi Cruyff has been named in 
the Dutch squad for next Wed- 
nesday's friendly against Ger- 
many in Rotterdam, apparently 
ending doubts over whether the 
22-year-old son of Johan, who 
plays for Barcelona and holds a 
Spanish passport, would play 
for the Netherlands or Spain. 

The young striker is expect- 
ed to make his debut in next 
week's warm-up for the Euro- 
pean Championship, 30 years 


after his father's first game in 
the orange jersey. 

His chances of being named 
in Wednesday's starling Line-up 
have been increased by the in- 
jury to Ajax’s Patrick Kluivcrt. 
He was called up ahead of 
Celtic’s Pierre van Hooijdonk, 
who suffered an earlier disap- 
pointment when his fellow pro- 
fessionals in Scotland left him 
off the short-list for their play- 
er of the year award. 


Hod die is the current favourite 
but, with the domestic season en- 
tering its crucial phase, it is lu- 
dicrous to expect an 
announcement at the moment 
Only Peter Beardsley, who 
had a sore leg, and Paul lnce. 
who is still in Italy, failed to train. 
Ince, who will join the party af- 
ter playing for Intemazionale this 
weekend, said from Milan he is 
likely to stay there next season. 
“The last three months would 
be fantastic,” he said. “It would 
be silly for me to pack my bags 
and go back to England, or have 
to prove myself again in another 
country. They love me here. I 
am like the black Cantona.” 

The news will disappoint Ar- 
senal, who have been pursuing 
Ince all season, but please Ven- 
ables who has seen his Ince 
broaden his game in SerieA 
There was further good news 
lor Venables from across the Alps 
in Geneva, where Uefa agreed 
to allow 22-man squads, with 
ihree goalkeepers, for Euro 96. 
The dccison is a victoty for 
Venables, who has led the cam- 
paign for an increase from 20. 
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